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+, We deem it proper, in reply to namerous applications from distant parts of the world, to state, that 
this Miscellany may be had through the Post-Offices, in the Capitals of the respective countries, or through 
the General Post-Office, London, on paying for six or twelve months in advance, 

Of course, too, it is regularly served by all Booksellers, and Dealers in Books, in every part of the world ; 


with aslight advance for freight or carriage. 


in regard to the United States of America, it may be had of all Booksellers who import books from 
England; or by Booksellers themselves, on wholesale terms, of Mr. Harrison Hall, of Philadelphia. 

Readers, whose intelligence merits our respect, scarcely need to be guarded, against Impostors—who 
imitate our types, our arrangements, and our title-page; in short, who imitate us in every thing, execpt in 
theinterest and originality of our coutents,—and in the love of truth, and the spirit of free enquiry, whiclr 


characterize al] our pages. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


siR, 
AVING received direction, from 
an exalted personaze on the Con- 
tinent, to collect the various mincral 
and geological imens of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, I made a journey into 
those counties ahout two months ago; 
and was surprised to find, near the 
western edge of Dartmoor, a mine that 
contains a vein of arsenial cobalt and 
capillary native silver, in great abun- 
dance, with other veins containing 


Proceeding west, the countenances of 
the miners were gladdened by the high 
price of copper, and the mines were in 
full work in all. directions. After 
examining these districts, and collecting 
vearly fifty packages of various speci- 
mens, [ returned a few days ago, leaving 
these counties in great prosperity, from 
a plentiful harvest, and good fishin 
season about Meergizzey, where pil- 
chards were sold at ten-pence per han- 
dred ;—they are better and rather larger 
thanherringss = = lg 

Society is much improved: smug- 
gling, that bane of morality, is almost 
totally destroyed. ‘The. tin-mines are 
very productive ; and I procured some 
fine pieces of that variety called wood- 
tiu, Great attention is paid by all 
ranks to mineralogy ; and, from so many 
collecting minerals, good specimens are 
extremely dear. 'The Royal Geological 
Society at Penzance have arranged their 
collection in a most ifstructive manner ; 
here any information may be obtained 
relative to those sciences. 

‘he cross-roads in Cornwall are not 
only bad, but they are totally without 
gulde-posts ;—this is more felt, as the 
inhabitants rarely cumprehend what is 
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said by a stranger, and have such a 
provincial accent, that it is difficult to 
understand their ing: this is a 
} complaint, and wants attention. 
throughout the whole county is 
about a penny per pound, and potatoes 
never were more plentiful. 
In Dartmoor, (that desolate place,) 
there are many new houses and hats 


-built, and the roads are as good as can 


be expected over so unfrequented a 
coun : patches of land in various parts 
are under cultivation, particularly near 
two bridges and the new re. Some 
mines of tin are working here, and said 
to be doing well. Dartmoor, in all 
probability, contains under its surface 
many veins of metal; when they are 
explored, it is much to be hoped the 

will prove rich,—then population will 
follow, and the sterile surface will wear 
another appearance. Rich mines are 
the cause of pore in many coun- 
tries; and, when they begin to decline, 
then agriculture takes placc: it was so 
in Derbyshire, and is so in South Ameo 
rica at this moment. Adventurers do 


not regard the soil, if there are riches 


underneath: but the want of population 
holds discovery at an apparent distance, 
149, Strand. J. Mawe. 


—_— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, | 
AVING lately seen a paragraph 
in one of the Bristol journals, 
containing the following judicious ob- 
servation,— That, if corn of all deserip- 
tion were sown a month easlier than it 
generally hath been, the harvest would 
be so much the earlier ;"—1 thonght 
it important enongh to transcribe for 
our widely-circnlating publiextion.— 
ut I am also decided in opiniogn, = 
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386 Mr. Bartley on Early-sown Wheat Crops. 


the harvest would be more abundant, 
the grain heavier per measure, the 
flour richer and more efficient in qua- 
lity ; and that the benefit of early planting 
is applicable to all the, other vege- 
table productions of a farm, including 
of course that incomparable substitute 
for bread-corn—the potato. I wish to 
speak of well-selected varieties; for it 
would be comparative waste of labour 
to plant some of the varieties, even as 
food for cattle,—seeing the quantity of 
flour in one sort might be nearly or 
quite the double of that contained in 
another. Ihave found the differences 
to be, from less than two ounces to three 
and a-half ounces per pound or sixteen 
ounces of the bulb ; and [have certainly 
known the English acre (4840 square 
yards,) to produce considerably more 
than twenty ton of the latter description. 

Potato-flour is specifically heavier 
than the finest wheaten flour: a single 
ounce of the former, properly incorpo- 
rated with a pint of milk, would be a 
good hearty breakfast for a plough-boy ; 
and I conceive that no species of food 
whatever, or hitherto known,—compar- 
ing weight with weight, or measure with 
measure,—is more efficient in animal 
nutrition than the potato-flour. In this 
form, too, it may casily be preserved for 
many years: I have now a specimen 
more than twelve years old, rather 
negligently kept, which is as sound and 
perfect as at the first moment of its 
separation from the bulb. Moreover, 
a potato-crop, duly cultivated, is the best 
possible preparation for wheat imme- 
diately to succeed. By this mode of 
preparation, [ have known more than 
sixty bushels of wheat per acre per 
annum to have been produced on an 
average of three suecessive years; and I 
conctive the succession might have been 
continued indefinitely with equal effect. 
The vencrable Jethro Tull pursued the 
idva with increasing effect to the cnd of 
thirtcen successive harvests ; and which 
was, I believe, nearly about the close of 
his usefal life. 

With respect to wheat, in particular, 
—I never knew late spring-sown produce 
at harvest so much as the one-half of tie 
very carly autumn-sown, in similar soils, 
aud under similar circumstances in pre- 
paration: and I am much inclined to 
believe, that early sowing would be the 
surest means to prevent the atnzos- 

yherie accidents of smut, mildew, and 
light,—to which the growing wheat- 
plaut is known to be o oficn Liable about 


Midsum t Whicl se 
summer,—at which time.“op ho. 
it ought to be full slond or belor 

Cultivators in some 8S, fog 
instance, on the elevated Pea ; 
Wiltshire,—are well aware of the valve 
and even the necessity, of early planting, 
hence I have seen not unfrequently the 
harvest secured in one portion of a fel 
and seed-wheat deposited in the other 
at the same time. 

On the cloud-capt hills of Mendip, iy 
Somerset, it is not common to see wheat. 
crops reach maturity. If the secd were 
sown late in the month of July, ur earl 
in August, especially with addition of 
the sheep-fold, as in Wiltshire, a more 
favourable result might be reasonably 
expected. NEHEMIAH Barttey, | 

Cathay ; Nov. 13. 

3 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
SIR, 
ERMIT me, through the medium 
of your valuable miscellany, to 
communicate some remarks on the use 
and properties of the Potato, which per- 
haps may not be fully or generally 
known, or, if they are, may not strike 
the greater part of your readers so 
strongly as when thrown together and 
regarded under one point of view. 

This plant, the Sclanum tuberosum of 
Linnzus, has of late given origin to con- 
siderable discussion amongst botanists, 
not only as to the person by whom, and 
the period when, it was first introduced 
into Europe, but also as to the country 
where it was indigenous, and its identity 
with plants described by earlier botanists. 
The greater number state its introduc- 
tion to have been made by Sir Walter 
Raleigh from Virginia, about the yeat 
1586 ; but its having been searched for 
in vain by later travellers in Virgins, 
and having been found growing sponte 
neously in other parts of Amerita, 
together with the fact delivered on the 
testimony of Clusius—that the potato 
was in 1587 generally given to cattle 
Italy, and its being deseribed by Spanish 
writers in the end of the sixteenth cet 
tury, have rendered the above account 
very doubtful. 

The potato, like many other plants 
now of great and acknowledged utility, 
Was, in its first reception, strongly oP 
posed by the current of popular prey 
dice, and that net of the vulgar only, 
but of the learned; too many ol schom, 
besides joining in the cry against Mt 
added great force to the error and > 
lusion of others, by enumerating me 
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fancied diseases its introduction had 

xluced. Though grown in Europe 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
in France it was not in any general use, 
even at the beginning of the last century ; 
when Parmentier, convinced of the 
many advantages attending its culture, 
with a degree of ardour, enthusiasm, 
aud perseverance, which must ever 
ensure success, combatted the miscon- 
ceptions of the time, detailed the excel- 
lent propertics of this vegetable, and 
finally established its general adoption. 
Its use in this country has about kept 
ace with, or perhaps somewhat pre- 
ceded, that of France; so that now it 
forms one of the most essential articles in 
tle support of poor families, and one of 
the best and most usual vegetables found 
at the tables of the rich. 

Few remarks perhaps can be made on 
the culture of the potato that are not 
generally known. The soil best suited 
to its growth is a light sand, or a rich 
vegetable mould. Stiff clays will not 
produce good crops: the stems grow 
large and luxuriant in them, but the 
roots are small and watery. ‘The best 
potato-manure for such a soil is a mix- 
ture of ashes, passed through a coarse 
riddle, aud lime; or sand and lime: the 
former, by separating the clay, and ren- 
dering it less compact and adhesive ; the 
latter, besides answering in some mea- 
sure the same purpose, facilitates the de- 
composition of the vegetable matter, and 
decomposes the sulphats of alumine and 
iron which often abound in clays, aud are 
very pernicious to vegetation. Lime 
alone may be used with very great advan- 
tage; and the best and most economical 
way is to strew it in the bottom of the 
trenches, and set the potatoes immedi- 
atcly upon it; or strew the lime on the 
surface of the ground, on the top of which 
place the sets in rows, and, between the 
rows, pass with the spade, and cast the 
soil over them. The produce of a piece 
of ground may be nearly doubled by 
throwing it into an inclined plane, so as 
to increase the surface. ‘Transplanted 
when grown up, and manured afresh, the 
Crops are much improved. Some prefer 
setting them whole, in a quincunx order, 
ata yard distance, instead of in rows, 
and throwing a spade-full of soil into the 
middle ofeach clump, in order to separate 
= shoots. If the branches are layered, 
— productive roots will strike from 

‘e Joints, and a wonderful crop may be 
ee from a single potato. If, in 
la Weather, cuttings of the stalks, about 

X inches long, are planted, they will 
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take root, and bring potatoes ready to 
get in, in two months or ten weeks; and, 
when potatoes are dug up, if the ripe 
ones are plucked off, and the root put 
into the ground again, a fresh crop will 
be produced from the same plant in three 
or four weeks; and by this means four or 
five crops be obtained, from the same 
piece of ground, iu one year, 

A good crop of potatoes will bring 300 
bushels per acre: instances have been 
Known of a single potato, set whole, and 
not weighing itself above two ounces, 
bringing a prodace of above twenty 
pounds. 

Four crops, it is said, may be got in 
in one year, by placing the cut sets in 
lnyers on a floor, two or three deep, until 
the shoots have grown up an inch and a 
half or two inches, and then carefully 
setting them in the ground, so as to avoid 
breaking olf the shoots, and keeping ger- 
minated sets ready for a succession of 
crops. 

In nearly the same way potatoes may 
be produced in the winter months, by 
laying them whole, two or three deep, 
on a dry cellar-floor to germinate, turn- 
ing them over occasionally and rubbing 
off the white sprouts, but not the rudi- 
ment of the young potatoes. After three 
or four months, the potatoes are to be set 
in boxes; first covering the bottom with 
six inches of dried Jeaves-or light vege- 
table mould, then a layer of potatoes, 
over that another layer of mould and po- 
tatoes, until the box is full. ‘The boxes 
are to be kept dry, free from frost, and 
never watered. 

A Mr. Favier, having, in 1809, re- 
marked that black truffles are princi- 
pally met with in the vicinity of oak and 
chesnuttrees,—and even found this highly 
esteemed species in soil formed entirely 
of the fragments of those astringent 


_vegetables,—made the experiment of 


planting potatoes in trenches prepared 
with tan and earth, disposed in alternate 
strata, of about twoincheseach, These 
potatoes, when dug up, were black, and 
tasted very much like traflles. In this 
manner, he imagined, the quality of those 
roots might, in two or three years, be so 
far changed as to give them the exact 
taste and appearance of truffles. 

The stalks of potatoes bave, some 
time ago, been tried in the manufacture 
of hemp; but a more profitable purpose 
to which they may be say the 
production of potash. For this end, 
after the flowers are just fallen, cut off 
the leaves and stalks within five inches 
of the ground: the remaining stumps 
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will shoot up again, and bring the roots 
to maturity. ‘The plants cut, after having 
becn left eight or nine days on the field 
to dry, are to be burnt in a hole dug in 
the ground, (about five feet diameter, 
by two deep,) and the ashes collected. 
These, after being lixiviated and eva- 
porated, yield the potash of commerce. 
According to the account of an apo- 
thecary at Amiens, the produce of pearl- 
ashes per acre is 2,500lb.; value 815 
francs, or 34/. sterling. 

The analysis of the potato, by 
Einhoff, by reducing to a pulp, washing, 
separating the starch, &c. was, that 


7,680 parts of potatoes contained— 
Starch ee eeereresescetseceseseseeli153 
Fibrous starchy matter «-++++++-+++ 540 


Albumen, &c. eeece eeeeeecsessesese 107 
Maucilage in the state of a thick syrup 312 
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: [Dee. 1, 
Besides which, he states it to contain 
tartareous and phosphorous acids 
lime. = 
By another mode of i 
1820 parts of dried potatoes, Rinhofis, 
tained ninety-six parts of greyish White 
ashes. Of these, sixty-four parts wer 
soluble in water; they consisted chiefly 
of carbonat of potash, but containej 
likewise ten and a-quarter parts of 
phosphoric acid; three and a-half of 
sulphuric acid; and two of muriatic, 
The insoluble thirty-five parts consisted 
of earths and oxides. From twenty 
parts of it, he obtained— 
2,5 silex 
6,0 lime 
4,0 alumine 
7,0 magnesia, with some 
nese and oxide of iron, 


























2112 19,5. 
One hundred Parts of Potato contain— 

According to the Analysis of Starch, | Fibrous | stbumen, |Bxtractive! water 
Einhoff, given above «++e+eees, 15 7 1.4 4 72.6 
Sir Humphrey Davy ---++++++++ | 20 to 15 —_ 4to05 om § 
Dr. Pearson—kidney-potato--++ | 23 to 30 to 13 

starch sf — - — uw: 
albumen 
Skrimshire, viz.— : 
The Captain Hart-+.s+scees-- 15 _ — ot 17 
Rough red CeCe eB eeeeeeEeee 15.1 — — ome = 
Moulton white ---+ecesseeces 14.7 —_ _ — ye? 
Yorkshire kidney o+++see++-+- 13.44 — — _ we 
Hundred eyes--++esecseeseees 11.25 a — _ at: 
Purple red e+eeseseserecceess 10.6 comme — _ > 
Oxen noblececccsccccccessess 10.3 — _— — say 
Lampadius, viz.— 
The onion potato «-+eeceecees 18.75 8.37 0.9 1.7 70.28 
Voichtland ditto.-... eee eeeee . 15.4 7.14 1.25 1.96 | 74.26 
Peruvian ditto seeseeseeseeees 15.0 5.2 1.9 1.9 76.0 
English ditto eererceseeeceeeeece 12.95 6.80 1.06 1.67 77.5 
a 


Several methods have been devised 
of preserving the substance of potatoes; 
the principal of which consist in sepa- 
rating the fecula, or starch, and storing 
itup dry. The way in which this fecula 
is procured constitutes the chief dif- 
ference of the several plans recom- 
mended: by one it has been advised 
to steam the potatoes, mash and kiln- 
dry them, and then grind the dry mass 
ito flour, One hundred pound of 
potatoes, in this way, produce twenty- 
os “alge of flour; which is at the rate 
of two tons to an acre, supposing its 
produce to be eighty ln a of F040 
pounds each. Beaumés and Parmen- 
tier’s methods were, to grate the po- 
tatocs, wash, and collect the fxcula 











that subsided in the water, Parmentier 
attached the graters to a mill-stone, and 
adapted a fly-wheel to it, to regulate ils 
motion. This mill would - dispatch 
forty-eight bushcls of potatoes, while 
twelve workmen could make 120 pou 
of feecula, or starch. A more ingenious 
machine for rasping, or grating, dows 
the potatoes, bas however been _ * 
trived by Mr. Whately, of Cork, 
which he obtained a gold medal from 
the Society of Arts. ed 
Mr. Genet, of Geneva, granulat ; 
and dried the pulp, so as to make} 
resemble grains of rice; in which Ar 
it could be long preserved: ane of 
Millington presented to the ony 
Arts, in 1797, potatoes which had bet 


preserv 
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served for thee years, by pressing 


them, after being peeled and rasped, 
into cakes, in a cieesc-press ; and which 
were then perfectly coud, 

For the purpose of converting potatoes 
into bread, they are never used alone, 
bat in conjunction with flour. The 
principal information we have on this 
subject, is from a paper presented by 
A. B. Wray, esq. to the Society of Arts, 
in 1813; and another by Mr. Whately, 
inserted in Thomson's Annals, for May 
1815, page 351. ‘The general result of 
many experiments appears to be, that 
ten parts of good flour will produce 
alone, without potatoes, from fifteen to 
cighteen parts by weight of bread ; that 
the greatest proportion in which boiled 
potatoes can be mixed with flour, to 
make good bread, is, that of two parts 
flour and one potatoes ;—with farina (or 
fecula), of four parts flour and one 
farina; and, all three together, of one 
er one and a-half flour, one farina, and 
one potatoes, boiled. But in all these 
compositions, though the bread produced 
is commonly equal to that of flour alone, 
the weight of it never exceeds that of 
the flour, boiled potatoes, and farina, 
together. The average saving, as es- 
timated by Mr. Whately, is, about a 
halfpenny in each pound of bread. 
One good quality the bread made with 
a portion of potatoes possesses,—that of 
keeping considerably longer than com- 
mon wheaten bread, without spoiling ; 
and the compound may, therefore, be 
very advantageously employed in making 
sea-biscuits, 

Another domestic use to which po- 
tatoes may be converted, is, that of 
making arrow-root, This is done by 
separating and drying the feecula:—Take 
some clean potatoes, peel them, and 
grate them into a hair sieve laid over a 
vessel, into which it may drain. After 
all the potatoes -are-grated, pour cold 
water into the sieve, and rinse the pulp 
well, Let the water that passes through 
settle for a few minutes. Pour it off, 
and wash the fzecula from the bottom 
two or three times, Then, after tho- 
roughly draining, dry it before the fire. 
It will be difficult to distinguish this 
from the foreign arrow-root; indeed, 
that drug can very rarely be met with 
uninixed with it. 

is arrow-root, which may be pro- 
cured by any one in half an hour ready 
use, will make a cheap and excellent 
pudding, far preferable to rice, and at 


hot above one-third or one-fourth the 
expence, 
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_ The feecula or arrow-root of potatoes 
is eqhally valuable for making starch, 
or @ sizing in white-washing and colonr- 
ing walls; and, with about an equal part 
— onree potatves, forms a very adhesive 
Pp e. 
_ Boiled with sulphuric acid, the frecula 
Is Converted into sugar. One pound of 
common sugar is, however, of equal 
service to one and a-half or two pounds 
of the sugar thus pre 

To conclude the whole, (and I am 
afraid I have too far 1 on your 
indulgence ;)—the most recently dis- 
covered, and not the least valuable, pro- 
perty of this root, is its capability of 
undergoing the vinous fermentation, 
and yielding brandy at about one-third 
the price for which it is now procured. 
The process is fully explained in a late 
number of your Magazine. 

W. Bainsricce, 
Alfreton; Oct. 15, 1817. 
= 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ON EDUCATION, 
LETTER VI. 
Manchester ; Oct. 8, 1817. 
Dear sir, 
| LATELY stated, that an impar- 
tial reception of evidence forms 

the basis of a sound judgment, or that 
it is at least the means by which this 
best structure of human excellence is 
erected: and still the subject claims at- 
tention,—for a sound judgment gives to 
man all his dignity, and all hisclevation of 
character, and makes his acquirements 
at once his ornament and his strength. 
Information otherwise directed is with- 
out utility, and literature without honor ; 
they guild, and beautify, and dazzle— 
but they disappoint. The judgment is 
the balance in which actions, and plans, 
and devices are weighed ; and is thercfore 
entitled to the most express and direct 


_attention: ignorance avoids this stan- 


dard ;—forced toward it, passions and 
prejudice are deposited in the scale as 
guides and directors. Repulsed and 
abashed, a greater measure of know- 
ledge is sought after and acquired, the 
capacity is enlarged, the standard is 
again approached, and again and again 
an intellectual appetite is imparted: the 
scale of intellect ascends, and will for 
ever ascend, till it reaches the footstool 
of Omniscience. An impartial judg- 
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added to the man ;—he is elevated, and 
as be rises he sees more distant and 
yrander objects, he tastes new and more 
jutellectual pleasures. It is your high 
and important office, sir, to give a right 
object to your pupils in their studies: I 
ask not, in the character of a school, so 
much for the- learned men it bas trained 
np, as for the men of judgment. Chil- 
dren vary in capacity, but every child 
may be taught to judge correctly of ob- 
jects within its reach: this is all that can 
be asked, or that can be desired; and, 
when accomplished, the master is en- 
titled to the highest honor that man can 
conler—gratitude., 

In training your pupils to that so- 
briety of thought, and calmness of re- 
flection, which characterize the man of 
understanding, the discipline aud ge- 
neral plan of insiraction I have. before 
noticed is of great importance: order, 
submission, and control, are parts of 
self-denial,—a yoke that must be borne, 
in the exercise of an impartial. judg- 
ment; present privations must be sub- 
mitted to for future good. ‘The next 
siep is to teach your pupils to make a 
right estimate of their attainments ; tell 
them itis not a general, but a particular 
and familiar, knowledge that will enable 
them to form an opinion,—a subject 
must be viewed in all its bearings; tell 
them that presnmption and conceit, so 
common to youth, are bars that abso- 
Jutely precinde acorreet judgment. All 
judgment is by comparison; and the 
standard of comparison is the knowledge 
already acquired. You ask a builder 
the value of a house, but you do not ask 
him the value of a painting: he has not 
studied the subject; and, to give an 
opinion on a subject, it must be particu- 
larly attended to: make this fact an 
axiom with your pupils; rivet it on their 
memories; refer them to history, which 
abounds with examples of decision, 
formed from prejudice, from passion, and 
from ignorance,—and of noble objects 
lost from timidity in execution: these 
they should study; they should also study 
the admirable result of a well-formed 
plan executed with spirit. The mind by 
such exercises gains a habit of investi- 
gation and inquiry, and is not misled by 
appearances, 

Do you say that the range of history 
soars above the walks of common life ? 
Descend to the paths of science, and to 
the common track of man; stop at any 
point, and examples present themselves. 
ln astronomy, all was confusion and 
strife, every false rule of judging was 
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aig (Dee. 
exemplified, till Newton 
contest by the overwhelming ay . 
of a calm unbiassed judgment: — 
to facts and evidence their proper weds 
and hence emanated a 8 Main 
tic as the human mind can com 

and which must remain so till a greater 
accumulation of facts stret 


ch . 
still further. Such is the triumph =r! 


genius, but of judgment: take any other 
science, or even the common ay 
of an individual, and mistake, and dis. 
aster, and confusion, will prove the 
guidance of a weak and biased mind of 
a bad education. The history of com. 


on good sense. 





merce alsv teams with illustrations; : 
begin with the South-Sea company; 5 
mark their rash enterprises, their wild \ 
speculations; ask how some families ] 
are ruined, and others enriched; and t 
your enquiries will terminate at this ' 
point,—that prosperity is the attendant | 


Another plan I recommend is to 
analyze the speeches of senators, and the 
pleadings of lawyers,—to discover what 
portion of truth they contain, and the 
motive which gave rise to them; strip 
them of the maze that obscures the sim- 
plicity of truth, that gives to sophistry 
the force of argument, Oratory is the 
language of the passions, not of the 
judgment; it is a quicksand on which 
many a confident and generous character 
has been wrecked and Jost. Let your 
pupils set down the sum of every ora- 
tion in their own language, and a saler 
opinion will be formed. You say this 
may succeed in considering moral and 
literary subjects ; but can it be made to 
apply to the common affairs of life? Can 
it be?—it ‘already is, applied. The 
proverbs and maxims of a country are a 
manual of direction on the very prit- 
ciple I have been inculcating; they are 
the dictates of a sound understanding, 
and approved, as such dictates always 
are, by the common consent of mai- 
kind; carry the principles on which the 
Proverbs are formed into every I 
quiry, into every act,—and honor and 
snecess will elevate the individual. 
Had Dr. Franklin lived among us, he 
would have collected the proverbs 
maxims of the nation, and given them 
their due weight; and they would be 
tanght in our schools as instrumental 
parts of education; the neglect of them 
is a proof that the forming the mind ( 
accuracy and soundness of thinking * 
not sufficiently attended to. 

" Tuo. JARROLD, M.D. 
To the Rev. John Clune. 1 
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1917-] Substitute for Coffee —Distressed Poor of Birmingham. 39t 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
AVING observed in your miscel-' 


jany for this month, p. 262, an’ 
article stating that M. Levrat, a French 
chemist, had discovered the seeds of the 
Jvis psendacorus, OF yellow water-flag, 
to be an excellent substitute for coffee,— 
i trast to your candour for the admission 
of my claim to this discovery into your 
well-conducted -and widely-circulated 

aziue. 

“— and not M. Levrat, was the first 
who noticed this valuable property in 
the seeds of the Iris pseudacorus,—as 
mav be seen in a paper of mine on the 
subject, published in January 1809, in 
vol. xxii. of Nicholson’s Philosophical 
Journal. It may be recollected that, at 
that time, the philosophers of France 
were eager in the pursuit of every Eu- 
ropean article which might probably 
supplant the use of our colonial products: 
therefore my communication in Nichol- 
son’s Journal, of a substitute for coffee, 
received an early notice from M. Mor- 
veau, in the Annales de Chemie; and it 
is probable that from one of these 
sources M. Levrat first obtained his 
information respecting ihe seeds of the 
yellow water-flag being an excellent 
substitute for coffee. 

The claim of M. Levrat to this dis- 
covery having been stated in other 
periodical publications three or four 
years ago, I was at that time induced to 
assert my own right to it, both in the 
London Medical Repository,* and in 
Mr. Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine.t 

However, sir, I rejoice to find the 
snbject has been taken up with such 
activity, and pursued with such per- 
severance, that the discovery has be- 
come beneficial to society. 

Ww. SKRIMSHIRE. 

Wisbech ; Oct. 10, 1817. 
10 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
4 bares following is copied toa the 

a letter from the leading Paper of 
this populous district, and, coming 
from such official authority, may ‘be 
Considered as a conclusive reply to those 
unguarded or wilful misrepresentations 
80 industriousty circulated as to the 
xeneral state of the manufacturing 
luterest, 

Birmingham Workhouse ; Nov. 3, 1817. 

The overseers of the poor inform the in- 





* Vol. i. p. 464. 
t Vol. xliv. p, 29%, 


habitants of the town and neighbourhood,’ 
that they have a number of stout healthy: 
uoung men in the workhouse, who are ea- 
pable of manual labour, but destitute of em-' 
ployment.. Asa means of affording relief, 
tn such cases, and of diminishing the present. 
ruinous pressure of the pvoor-rates, the over- 
seers offer the labour of such persons to any 
one who will find them employment, at the 
rate of six-pence, nine-pence, or one shilling 
a-day, as they may be found deserving.— Per. 
sons willing to avail themselves of this offer, 


» are requested to apply to the goveinor of the 


workhouse,” 

I request its insertion in your pages, 
not with the view of increasing dis- 
content, but to arouse the attention of 
the community to some energetic strug- 
gles to meet this overwhelming national 
calamity. Is it possible such a system 
should long continue without endan- 
gering the public tranquillity ?—or is it 
possible the evil should work its own 
cure without some extraordinary efforts 
on the part of both rulers and people? 


Birmingham. J. Luckeock. 
——__— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


OME of the journals for this month 
containing a particular account of 

the proceeding atan entertainment, when 
a superb service of plate was presented 
to Sir H. Davy, by a number of coal- 
owners possessed of mincs in this part 
of the kingdom, as a partial remune- 
ration for the discovery of a safety-lamp ; 
—may I request you to give publicity to 
the liberality of another part of. that 
spirited body of men, in rewarding Mr. 
George Stephenson, who still disputes 
the priority of inventing a safety-lamp 
with his more opulent and _ scientific 
opponent. An engraving and descrip- 
tion of this lamp, as it was exhibited to 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
in December 1815, will be found in 


Rooms, November 1, 1817, for the pur- 
pose of remuncrating Mr. George Ste- 
pbenson for the valuable service he had 
rendered to mankind by the invention 
of his safety-lamp, which is calculated 
for the preservation of human life in si- 
tuationsformeriy ofthe greatest danger— 
“ Resolved :—That it is the opinion 
of this meeting, that Mr. George Ste- 
phenson, having discovered the fact 
that explosion of hydrogeu gas will not 
pass through tubes and apertures of 
small dimensions, and having been the 
first to apply that principle in the con- 
struction 
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392 Safety-Lamps.—Solitary Imprisonment.—Graveship, 


struction of a safety-lamp, is entitled to 
a public reward.” 
In consequence of this resolution, 


‘ between six and seven hundred pounds 


were immediately subscribed ; and it is 
thought the amount of the gratuity to 
be presented to Mr. Stephenson will 
not fall short of a thousand guineas. 

These are really* triumphs of science, 
and do equal honor to the donors and 
receivers; but, as few benefits are con- 
ferred on mankind, unalloyed by some 
evil, such, [ fear, is also likely to be the 
result from the intreduction of safety- 
lamps into the coal-mines; for what 
eficct can be expected, as far as relates 
to health and strength, from the use of 
a lamp which will cousign a vast num- 
ber of workmen to breathe an atmos- 
phere snreharged with carburctted 
hydrogen? Accnstomed from infancy 
to alternate heat and cold, and com- 
pelled to work in contaminated ajr, the 
pitmen are far from robust or long-lived; 
boat an invention which will facilitate 
the opening of old mines for the sake 
of the coal left in them, but which 
would not repay the expence of being 
worked by the light of steel-mills, must 
ultimately prove a curse, rather than a 
blessing, to this laborious and valuable 
class of miners. H, 

Newcastle ; Nov. 8. 

P.S. When ether is poured upon a 
lighted lamp, covered by a wire sieve, 
a lambent blue flame may be observed 
playing above the wire-gauze; but this 
flame is innoxions, as it will not set fire to 
ether. I shonld be glad to bear from any 


of your correspondents the cause of this 
phenomenon. 


ee eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
CORRESPONDENT inthe 
Monthly Magazine for October, 
who styles himself ** A Magistrate,” bas 
admitted into his communication some 
animadversions on the system of punish- 
ment by solitary confinement,—which 
I think he ought to have supported by 
beticr arguments before he stigmatised 
it, as he has done, as a “wicked, barba- 
rous, tnd infernal system,” 

Liven admitting this species of pu- 
nishment to be, as he affirms it is, most 
revolting to humanity,—still, if reforma- 
tion were the effect of that punishment, 
as I believe it would be, its inconve- 
niences would be abundantly counter- 
halaueed, Llowever, I would be un- 
derstood as the advocate for solitary 
confinement only in regard to persons 





* See Philosophical Journal forNovember. 


hardened in vi une 
nea in vice; and the ; 
to be in view should be the vedi 
of the criminal,—by bringing him t 
sense of his condition, abling bin 
to appreciate the privileges he has fo, 
feited. Can any thing be more jut 
than that they, who have trampled under. 
foot the most sacred rights of society 
should be made to feel the inconveniences 
of an entire exclusion from it? 

When this correspondent says, “that 
a@ solitary cell was the contrivance of « 
a oe his invention has bee, 
made use of by fiends,” one might 
imagine that’ this soi-disant S oon 
had experienced the efficacy of its 
wholesome correction in one of the 
American prisons ; and, justly fearing a 
repetition of the punishment, should he 
attempt any fresh misdemeanor there, 
retires to England,—where, as if des- 
rous of providing a good accommols 
tion where he may expect to be cast, 
he endeavours to influence the public to 
introduce every comfortable improve. 
ment in prisons, but to reject whatis 
likely to be particularly irksome. LS. 

ii 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 


Fyn me to solicit the opinion of 
your antiquarian readers on a sub- 
ject, which appears (to me at leas) 
enveloped in obscurity ; viz :— Whether 
a parish or graveship is entitled to the 
precedence in point of antiquity and 
dignity, and what is the true origin of the 
title Greve or Graveship? We frequently 
find a greve or graveship take its title 
from the name of a village, though that 
village forms only the minor part of 3 
parish, which includes several villages ot 
townships. For instance, Osset & 8 
village in the parish of Dewsbury, 10 the 
manor of Wakefield, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Dewsbury 1 * 
very extensive and aneient parish, as af 
pears by the stone cross of Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York, erected at the 
church in the year 627; since which time 
many of the adjoining parishes have paid 
annual tribute to Dewsbury ; notwit 
standing, Dewsbury is in the graveship 
of Ossett, both of them in the manot 
of Wakefield, and in the old court-rolls 
of that manor we find “ Dewsbury i. 
p-poiti'r de Ossett,” anabbreviation of t 
word prapositura, which is presu 

be a name of dignity, an office, oF if, 
office of him that is made ruler or ¢b 
or hath the oversight or charge ofa thivs- 
We find the graveship of Ossctt mm 
tioned in the seventh of James 
First. JS. 4 To 
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1317-] , 
%o the Editor of the Monthiy Magazine. 
sIR, ' 
HE luminous appearance which 
T the waters of the ocean sometimes 
assume, common enough in dil parts, 
is more frequent 10 the hot seas of the 
globe ; it there shows itself most forcibly. 
It is thus that, in the ‘Torrid Zone, the 
sea shines, as it were, ata distance with 


at brilliancy ; and that a ship seems ~ 


to open, by her plunging, a gulph of fire. 

There are a diversity of opinions on 
the cause of this phenomenon. Some 
hilosophers have merely scen in it the 
development of a luminous electric 


fluid, or electric light (such is the system 


adopted in the Marin Encyclopedia, at 
the word Sea): many otlrers have written 
that this light was produced by little 


phosphoric animals, spread on the surface 


of the sea: finally, it bas been thought 
that these phosphoretic bodies were 
nothing but the eggs of fish—but simple 
spawn. he 
But, none of these suppositions having 
received the sanction of a demonstration, 
founded on positive experiments, I have 
profited of a favourable occasion to 
collect some observations on so curious 
a fact of natural history: and, always 
following the way of experiments, I 
have endeavoured thus to penetrate into 
the true causes of this phenomenon. 
This method, introduced into the phy- 
sical sciences by the celebrated Bacon, 
has never been neglected-with impunity. 
During the nights of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th of May, of this present year, 
(1817,) it was remarked on all the coasts 
of the bay of Cherbourgh, and of Cape 
laHogue, that the waters of the sea, 
tolling in breakers on the shore, or 
when agitated by any means: whatever, 
spread a most lively light, of a clear 
blue, which extinguished itself with the 


‘Movement that gave it birth, The 


sea was moreover calm; the barometer 
aud thermometer were in their usnal 
order ; there took place, however, at this 
period, a sudden change in the hygro- 


“metrical: state of the atmosphere—the 


wind having chopped round from the 


borth-west, where it had been long fixed, : 


to the southward, 
This shining light in the sea, on 


altentively examining it, appeared to 
_me to be only formed by the union 


of a crowd of detached luminous par- 
ticles ; and the same water, separated 


from the body, and enclosed in a vessel,” 


still manifested the same lively éclat 


) When put in motion, We saw on such 
occasions an immense quantity of bril- 


diontity Mae; No. 305. 


‘intensity sensibly 


On the Euminous Appearance of the Sea: 393 


liant corruscations take every direction 
from the surface where they were agglo- 
merated, towards the bottom and the 
sides, and there speedily re-become ob- 
scure. The water contained in this 
vase, spread upon a body, attached itself 
thereto in luminous spots, which shone 
for some instants ; finally, it was uncta- 
ous and greasy to the touch, 

During four or five days, this same 
water, exposed freely to the air, pre- 
served all these y maoree but their 

iminished, and tho 
light became extremely faint: the 
unctuosity alone had not varied. 

The preceding facts alone suffice to 
destroy the supposition of the production 
of this luminous appearance in the sea 
by the development of the electric 
light ;* for it will be easily conceived 
that it' would be impossible that this 
water should have kept any electric 
properties so long. 

"This preserved sea-water appeared to 


‘me to contain a very great quantity of 


transparent globules, extremely small, at 


‘most of a quarter of a line in diameter ; 


but, in aiding my view with a glass, and 
taking some pains, of which every body 
may form an idea, [ recognized that 


‘these globules had not a form exactly 
‘ spherical; that théy were composed of a 
‘glutinous substance, having a solid, 


radiary, substantial point, placed at the 
ombilic of the body, thus figured @)- 


These little bodies, taken from the fluid, 
quickly dried, and were then reduced to 
their solid parts: I have seen them of 
different sizes. Finally, I most posi- 
tively assured myself, that they were the 
unique cause of the phosphorescence ; 


‘for the water was the more luminous as 


it contained the more of them, and 
ceased to be so as they were entirely 
withdrawn. 

I have continued my observations, 


--and I have seen these small bodies 


successively vanish, leaving always after 
them the solid radiary particles, which 
could no longer give light. Finally, I 


' remarked a visible change in the large- 


ness of these bodies, which permitted 
them to assume an ascending or de- 
scending motion, in alternately becoming 
lighter or heavier than the fluid; so as 
to manifest that they enjoyed the facnity 





* Phosphorism is the result of a com- 
bivation of chemical attractions, which 
disengages the light from the composite 
body, of which it forms one of the ele- 
ments : such, at least, is Fourcroy’s opinion 
on this subject. 7 
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of voluntary locomotion—the radiary 
point acting by its arms or tentacilles, 
to extend or narrow the glutinous 
spheroid. 

Another observer fancies that he has 
seen several of these substances, re- 
mounting to the surface of the water, 
drag after them, and absorb, by the 
radiary point, some fatuses, of theremains 
of sea-weeds, which they seemed to 
incorporate into their proper substance. 

All these united results have deter- 
mined me to regard these little bodies 
as real animalcule, endued with the 
property of becoming phosphoretic by 
contact. They may be classed with the 
meduse, according to Professor Blumen- 
bach, who expressly says that, some 

cies among the meduse contribute to 
the light which is seen in the sea. Their 
description perfectly accords with our 
little animals, which may be named 
marine pyrophores—“Orbic glutinous 
body, superior convex, hollow below, 
mouth inferior, central.” 

According to M. Lacepéde’s system, 
these little beings should be ranged in the 
sixth class of the genus of vermes, named 
molusce radiares, of which here follows 
the character :—“ body glutinous, skin 
soft, transparent, toothless, no appear- 
ance of nerves.” ‘The medus@ and many 
others are of this order. 

We can now very naturally account 
for the manner in which the phenomenon 
is produced:—when the water which 
contains these animals is agitated, they 
receive movement, and consequently 
experience some kind of friction, which 
saine friction developes in them the 
phosphoric quality: it is known, more- 
over, that many bodies only appear phos- 
phoric by triction. 

The idea of those who supposed that 
these substances were nothing but the 
eggs of fish, arose from the enormous 
quantity that each inhabitant of the sea 
could produce (the ordinary cod-fish pro- 
duces several millions), and the phos- 
phoric quality which the spawn shews on 
many occasions: but this was but a first 
idea, which cannot be adopted on an 
€xamination of the phenomenon. 

Some navigators, having believed 
themselves to have remarked that the 
sea ouly became luminous during stormy 
weather, have all attributed it to elec- 
tricity: the fact in itself is not well 
ascertained ; even was it, nothing unfa- 
vourable to onr system would result 
from it: for is it not possible that this 
disposition of the air and of the waters 


is the most fit for the generation of these | 


Queries respecting Malt. 


, [Dee, 1, 
animalculz ?—which, having 


: but 
ephemeral existence, must ih 
and en masse into life. The int! 


neous formation of those mvj 
flies which often, resin 


durin 
cumber the atmosphere, is fee 
this comparison, one can easily conceive 
how so predigious a number of these 
little animals are to be seen in the sq, 
On this occasion, I might have 

of the surprising fecundity of Nature,and 
have passed on to considerationsofa moe 
elevated kind; but I prefer to gives 
clear and determinate example, becaug 
Science herself has her luxury, whi 
like every other, must be avoided, 

Paris ; Sept. 1817. Aquarius, 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 

SIR, 

FAM been for many years past 
: in the habit of brewing my om 
beer, and a circumstance having 
occurred in the process which I have on 
no former occasion observed myself, or 
heard of from others, I should be obliged 
to any of your correspondents for infor 
mation on the subject. 

About March last, after drawing the 
wort off the grains, I found the surface 
covered with vegetation; and should 
have been almost led to infer, that there 
must have been barley mixed with the 
malt, which might possibly have «- 
counted for the appearance in question, 
To ascertain how far such an inference 
may be weil founded, and to clear my 
maltster, if such should not have been 
the case, from suspicion, I should wish 
io obtain explicit answers to the follow- 
ing two queries, viz.—Is it possible that 
barley, after having been malted, should 
undergo the process, or exhibit signs, of 
vegetation ?—And, if it is, what 
immediate cause of a phenomenon a> 
parently so singular? 

SAMUEL THOMPSO}, 
Plaistow, Essex ; Oct. 31. 


— : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 
| & the number of your Magazine * 
July last, which was but recen y 


put into my hands, I observe (page 498) 


a curious commentary on & P » 
Mr. Grahame’s “Defence of Uswy 
Laws.” The literary history vo cop 
nicated by the author of that article s 
extremely pleasing and intro 
every reader must be desirous to © 

what two sueh chieftains i politica 
science, as Smith and Bentham, thovg h 


other's pr 
of cach other, and of each suctions: 
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ductions ; and every liberal mind must re- 
‘wice to see these great men dignify their 
controversy by mutual-esteem and libe- 
rality, disdain to sully the conflict of 
genins by malignity, amd avow, like 
Ajax and Hector, “ that each brave foe 
was in his soul a friend.” But the gra- 
tification which, in this respect, your 
correspondent has imparted to us, must 
not be allowed to supply a single loop 
in his logic, or smooth the way to the 
important conviction he has endeavoured 
to impress on our minds—that Smith, 
on reading Bentham’s publication, re- 
tracted the opinions he had professed on 
the subject of Usury Laws, and ad- 
mitted the victorious efficacy of his 
opponent’s reasoning. It would have 
been, indeed, a memorable anomaly in 
the history of the human mind, that an 
author, grown grey in years and glory, 
should have so readily surrendered 
opinions which he had adopted so de- 
cidedly and retained so lonz ; which he 
had sapported with so much talent, and 
taught with such universal applause. 
And by what species of proof is it that 
your correspondent has proposed to 
establish the recantation of Smith? To 
me his proofs appear not only quite 
inconclusive, but obviously irrelevant. 
Contrary, too, to all the principles of 
literary or judicial controversy, he in- 
sists on imposing some part of the 
burden of his own proof on his adver- 
sary, Mr. Grahame. He relates, on the 
authority of very respectable documents, 
that Mr. Adam, (now lord chief com- 
missioner of the Jury-court in Scotiand,) 
many years ago communicated to a 
friend the substance of a conversation he 
had held with Smith, respecting Ben- 
tham’s “ Defence of Usury;” on which 
occasion Mr. Adam conceived that 
Smith seemed to admit, that his oppo- 
nent was in the right; and he calls on 
Mr. Grahame to ascertain the eerrect- 
hess of this statement by application to 
Mr. Adam. But I would be glad to 
W either to what useful end such 
enquiry would be subservient, or on 
What principle of controversial equity 
t. Grahame can be expécted to under- 
take it. Frustra probatur (says the 
Roman law,) quod atum non relevat. 
Even supposing that Mr. Adam could 
distinctly recollecf-and report the con- 
versation he is said to have held about 
thirty years ago on this subject, would 
amplest confirmation of the state- 
ment se i noticed tend in the slightest 
tO support your correspondent’s 
*ouclusion ? T think that jt weuld not, 


Mr. Grahame in Explanation: 395 


and that nothing but the very laudable 
partiality which your correspondent: 
seems to entertain for his excellent 
friend, Mr. Bentham, could make his 
understanding, for a moment the dupe. 
ofa different opinion. Smith’s recorded 
seutiments are not to be shaken by any 
man’s recollections of the general im- 
pression he received from a familiar 
conversation with him, by any “ seem- 
ing admissions,” deduced by another 
from the commendations which his 
candour bestowed on the merit of an 
illustrious opponent, 

It is with some regret that I add a 
less general reason for demurricg to the 
efficacy of your correspondent’s proof. 
Ihave been assured by persons to whom 
Smith, both as a writer and a man, was 
perfectly well known—that he was ex- 
ceedingly lax and unguarded in his 
conversation—that both his genius and 
his precision seemed to desert him when 
he forsook his pen—that in discourse he 
was a Sampson in a wig—and that 
nothing could be: more surprising than, 
the contrast between the aathor and the 
man. His distinguished friend and 
biographer, who still survives him, has 
assured me, that in conversation be was 
so careless and unreflecting, as to have 
frequently misled his friends without 
intending to deceive them; and, in ark 
ticular, that it was this failing which 
introduced so many errors into a work 
which one of his pupils compiled from, 
his conyersation—the “Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Poor;’ by the late Dr. 
M‘Farlan. 

I have only to add, that, if your core 
respondent had’ perused the second 
edition of Mr. Grahame’s “ Defence of 
Usury haws,” at the time when he made 
the communication to which I have 
now adverted, he could never have sup- 
posed thatthe opinion of Smith, (weighty 


_as_it must be allowed to be,) was the 


ground on which Mr. G, “placed his 
principal reliance.” J. GRAHAME, 
mburgh ; Oct. 1817, 
Bb se Tr , 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SiR, 
our Magazine for Oct. 1817, there 
B33 enquiry made for a hand-mill, 
for the purpose of grinding corn, &e. I 
have one now in use, newly erected, 
with which I can grind, wheat, oats, 
barley, and any other kind of corn, drugs, 
&e. It may be turned by hand by one 
or two men, or a newly-invented power 
may be applied, which will work it, or 


any 0 


lthout the aid of 
ci i 
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wind, water, steam, or horse power. 
Itis of great durability, not in danger 
of fire, nor of being put out of order; and 
its power may be proportioned as re- 
quired, at a moderate expence. 

I have entered a caveat, and shall take 
out a patent for the above, as I wish to 
dispose of it. Joun Dopson. 

St. George’s-gate, Doncaster ; 
Oct. 20, 1817. 


—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS 02 THOMSON, in answer 
to MR, BELSHAM’S STRICTURES, in his 
** ESSAY on ENGLISH VERSIFICATION.” 


N turning over some books lately at 
the house of a friend, I happened to 

Jay my hand ona volume of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s Essays ; and, to confess the truth, 
from what I had heard and known of his 
Jiterary character, I was inclined at the 
time to suppose that I had made rather 
a valuable acquisition. On examining 
the contents, I found that I had not been 
entirely disappointed ; [ found his manner 
clear, the style polished and classical, 
and his observations, if not always just, 
at least new and entertaining ; however, 
in drawing towards the conclusion, I 
had some cause to acknowledge the truth 
ofa few maxims, that I had formerly es- 
tablished as almost a general rule in 
every case of the same description— 
‘That, with men of an enlarged capacity, 
the wish of proving that they beheld 
things in a peculiar light, will frequently 
lead them to deliver opinions, draw con- 
clusions, and. settle propositions, that 
have scarce any thing to recommend 
them to our attention but their singu- 
Jarity ; and that some of the most pro- 
found Icarning, and the most steady 
judgment, have been frequently found 
destitute of a certain portion of that 


variable, but delicate, faculty, which 


we denominate Taste. These reflections 
have been excited by reading the “Es- 
say on Versification.” 

{ am rather surprised that one of Mr, 
Belsham’s acknowledged ability should, 
for a moment, have suffered an unwar- 
rantable prejudice to get the better of his 
accustomed discernment and penetra- 
tion ; at least, to sach a degree as is evi- 
dent in the present instance.—I will ven- 
ture to say that, from the commence. 
ment to the conclusion of the article to 
which I allude, there are scarce two 
passages that the author, in his calmer 
moments, would undertake to defend: 
he seems to have seized the pen in an il! 
humour, and unconsciously committed 


Mr. Furlong on the Merits of Thomson the Poet, 


| - Dee; 
to paper the thoughts that the feck... 5 
the instant had denis : ao fel 
in many instances advanced witha 
proof; ridicule substituted for argumea 
and long-sounding phrases and wel. 
turned periods given in the place of cley 
reasoning. Throughout the whole of it 
he evinces the most contemptuons dis. 
regard for the opinion of others; he de. 
cides on every point with the silenci 
tone of authority; he seems zealous jo 
convince his readers that his thoughts 
flow not in the common channel; be 
contradicts for the sake of contradiction; 
he selects passages, and expresses his 
dislike of them, evidently for no other 
reason but because they are generally 
admired ; he seems satisfied with starti 

a new idea, without once condescending 
1o examine the truth or consistency of 
it: in short, he appears to dread a con. 
tact with the multitude,—whatever they 
censure he approves of, and whatever 
they applaud he appears willing to con- 
demn. There are a few exceptious—le 
is unfashionable enough to admire Shak- 
speare, and he can endure the perusal 
of Mijton ; but untuckily his approbatiou 
happens to fall on those particular parts 
that other readers dislike. 

Spenser, Cowley, and. Waller, aro 
noticed only to be despised ; Young is 
considered below censure; Pope and 
Dryden haye. their blemishes brought 
forward ; but it is on ‘Thomson that our 
essayest pours all his vengeance. I shall 
for the present confine myself to what 
he says of this admired and amiable 
writer. ie AB 

He begins by asserting, “that, where 
Thomson is not describing or moralizing, 
he is no poet;” this however. proves 
nothing, for, through almost oe entire 
of this author’s works, particu arly the 
“ Seasons,” he is engaged in enforcing 
some useful precept, unfolding the effect 
of some passion, or delighting the rt 
by the animated and luxuriant, yet faith 
ful, representation of the most capl 
vating beauties of Nature: all this wé 
would call describing or moralizipg. 
believe Mr. B. wished his words to cob 
vey another meaning. Though he bt 
not expressed it distinctly, he appe@!s 
willing to insinuate, that there are p@ 
of the Seasons that betray a want of . 
fire and feeling which should constaply 
distinguish the poet from the mere ghee 
writer. On this point, however, be * 
find but few to agree with him; uncom 
nected with harmony, and independe» 
of metre, there is scarce a s¢B 


throughout the poems but would a 
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1817.] 
even delivered in the prosaic form) be 
found bighly poetical. 

We are next told, that, where Thom- 
son “aims at elevation, he is always 
turgid; and, when he wishes to be splen- 
did, he is always gaudy.” Now, the 
writer should have marked distinctly the 

rtiealar part where the poet, in aiming 
at elevation, became turgid; or where 
his taste for splendour led him into gaudi- 
ness; he should have fixed the point at 
which a loftiness of thought will dege- 
nerate into bombast, or a studied splen- 
dour of diction become a burlesque on 
sublimity. In my opinion, it was a fault 
that the author of the Scasons was but 
seldom in danger of committing—for his 
subject was uniformly magnificent; and, 
if his sentiments are occasionally ex- 
alted, or his language sonorous, the 
nature of the objects that he was de- 
scribing evidently required it. The 

Jearncd essayist, however, strenuously 
maintains, that he is both turgid and 
gaudy; although he will scarce conde- 
scend to give his reader a proof of it. 
The lumble writer of the present article 
will do more, for he will not only say 
that the bard of Ednam possessed a 
genius of the most sublime and splendid 
order, but he will moreover support the 
assertion by alluding to one passage, 
that is sufficient to refute all that may 
be advanced to the contrary :—the 
“Hymn to the God of the Seasons” is a 
piece that may safely bear a comparison 
with any other production of the same 
length, either ancient or modern: it 
breathes a strain of the most elevated 
piety; in fact, it seems tinctured 
throughout with a spirit of fervour and 
éuthusiasm, that lends it an air of in- 
spiration ; it exhibits poetry in its most 
sacred character,—in honouring that 
Being of whose infinite perfection all 
the genius, the wisdom, and the ability, of 
han, are but so many faint emanations. 

the critic in the next passage informs 
us, that “the tales he has interwoven 
are very indifferently narrated, and the 

Yersification such, that for twenty or 
thirty lines together it can scarce be 

ringuished from prose.” On pausing 

at the beginning of this sentence, I 

rorya feel a regret that Mr. Belsham 

me Rot favored the world with an 
€pie, written after bis own model; if it 
er prove faulty in some respects, 
m~ Confident it would have had at 
ole very singular point of merit 
idea ee an original ; for truly, his 
or What is blameable, or what is 
ent, seems entirely new. I shall, 


a 
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for the present, omit the well-kaown. 
story of Palemon and Lavinia; but I 
would ask any of those that have at- 
tentively perused the “Description of 
the Travelicr lost in the Suow,” if they 
consider that pathetic and iuteresting 
tale one that ts indifferently narrated: 
with regard to the latter part of the 
remark, it only tends to conlirm what L 
have already said, that Mr. B. evi- 
dently took up the pen under the in- 
fence of an unfavorable prejudice, 
that prevented him from distinguishing 
clearly the true nature of the subject he 
was treating of. It is really impossible 
that any person of common taste or 
discrimination could, tor a moment, 
think seriously of accusing the author 
of the Seasons of being prosaic: nothing 
but the most confirmed desire of ap- 
pearing paradoxical could have led any 
one to venture at such an assertion. Of 
all our English poets, there is not one, 
if we except Akenside, that has pre- 
served wiih more care the unilorm 


stateliness and dignity of blank verse ;° 


in this particular point even Miiton 
seems inferior to hun. In the versi- 
fication of ‘Thomson there is a uerve, a 


spring, and, I may add, a sort of elas- 
ticity, that L have never perceived in the - 


writings of any other. 

1 shall not attempt to give a serious 
reply to the observation with which 
these strictures are coucluded,—* that 
the Seasons is a poem in which de- 
scription holds the place of sense.” ‘Thg 
essayist merely wished to shew that he 
had perused Pope; it is to be wished 
that he had read him with a little more 
attention. ‘Tuomas FURLONG. 

Bolton-street, Dublin. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ONFORMABLY to the request 
J of your correspondent D. 8, p. 203, 


I beg permission, through your miscel- 
lany, to communicate to him a receipt 
for making blacking—one that will pre- 
serve the leather, instead of destroying 
it, and enable it to throw off the wet ;—at 
nearly one quarter of the .expence of 


blackings now in general use ; viz. 


" Ivory black, ground finer than 1s usually 


purchased at shops, 4 0z, 
‘Treacle, 40z. 
Vinegar, three quarters of a pint. 
Spermaceti oil, 2 drachms. 


‘The above ingredients will cost 7§4. 
and will make a pint; whereas, a jaf 


purchased at venders, containing less 
A. E. ©.’ 


than a pint, costs 1s. 6d, 
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To 
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To the Exitor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
BEG to express my approbation ef 
the sentiments of your correspon- 
dent E. M. in p, 212, on the subject of 
gratuitous instruction to the children of 
the working-poor: and beg to intreat, of 
the great numbers of humane individuals 
among your correspondents, who have 
been in the habit of subscribing largely 
to such institutions, and perhaps of pro- 
moting their maintenance out of pa- 
rochial and other general funds, and some 
of them, who of late also have desired 
the further increase of our national taxes, 
for generalizing this system of eleemosy- 
nary education ;—of these humane, and, 
as I am sure, well intentioned indi- 
viduals, I intreat, that they will not 
suffer the purity of their own motives, in 
wishing to do good, to occasion them to 
neglect, much less to contemn, despise, 
or revile, the suggestions of E. M.: but 
to pause and consider, that “ to do pre- 
seut good, from which future evil must 
almost certainly follow,” is but a step re- 
moved, in impropriety, from the doc- 
trine (now happily almost exploded, 
and decried, by all but governments and 
their war-parasites) that it is allowable 
“to do evil, that good may come.” 

To every one, I believe, of the think- 
ing part of the community, who have of 
late, in such increasing numbers, begun 
seriously to turn their attention to the 
alarming circumstances attending the 
rearing and supportof our poorer classes, 
it has appeared clear, that our chief 
evils, on this head, spring from poor-law 
dependance and charitable dependance* 
in the poor, instead of dependance alone 
ou their own industry, frugality, and 
prudence, for their support, and for the 
rearing and educating of the offspring of 
their marriages,—contracted when, and 
not before, prudent and proper forecast in 
the parties had shewn the probability 
of their being able to fulfil, what E. M. 
properly sets out with denominating, the 
most important parental duties of man; 
and, that the present inordinately in- 





* In the chapters devoted to Raral and 
Political Economy, in the third volume of 
the Report on Derbyshire, lately published, 
the anthor seems to have laboured with ef- 
fect, to trace and shew the evil and demo- 
ralizing consequences of this ‘state of de- 
pendauce, inthe poor of Derbyshire and 
elsewhere, and to awaken the public: mind 
toa just sense of the incalculable mischiefs 
which it seems infallibly bringing on our 
country, if not very soom arrested. in its 
progress. 
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creased population of the ‘Country, ang 


the vastly more inordinate, and alam. 

ingly increased proportion of those in the . 
community, who place this dependanee, 
has almost entirely been occasioned by P 
the cruelly absurd laws and ; 

which have authorized and occasioned 

this degrading dependance: and thers 

fore, it becomes the well-intentioned 

and humane now to consider, and weigh 

well, the future, as well as the present 

or more immediate consequences, of ail 
their charitable donations; and: even tp 

use more Caution, ere their voices may 

be raised, in favour of measures, com 

pulsory on others, in contributing to. 

wards the extention of a system, which 
they may see fraught with evil, instead 
of the good and useful consequences, only, 
which ought to flow, from all contribs. 
tions and acts, of the kind we arenow 
contemplating. 

I beg to suggest to E. M. and your 
readers, the propriety of not confining 
the encouragement, towards: the edu 
cating of poor children by their parents, 
to pecuniary gifts (or cloaths) to those 
parents ; but that the children themselves, 
and their teachers also, should be ob- 
jects, in a particular degree, of the atien- 
tion of the philanthropic associations 
and coutributions, which E.M. has te 
commended ;—frequent public examina. 
tions of the most improving of the scho- 
lars of the private schools of the parish 
or district, where the poor-are taught at 
the expence of their parents ;- suitable 
commendations publicly delivered to 
them, aud honorary rewards, like a set 
of buttons fora ccat or a waisteoat, ora 
hat-band, or the like, which should st- 
mulate their zeal to learn, and cause 
them to feel self-respect, would power- 
fully contribute, I think, towards i- 
proving the morals and conduct of the 
rising generation. 

The teachers also, who on’ frequent 
and unexpected examinations of their 
schools, by proper visitors, shall, at cheap 
rates, appear most expeditiously 
fectually to instruct the children ei 
trusted to them by their parents, in-use 
ful decorum (not the mere silly f 
ties of schools) and elementary know- 
ledge, should be the objects of pub 
lic commendation, and : honorary dis- 
tinction, like a. sign-board with = 
able emblems and an inscription, tobe 
fixed over the school-door,and contribute 
to increase the number of pupils, by _ 
testing the approbation and sanction 
the institution ;—and. which sign-board 
should :perhaps be. only lent, oar 
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' rty of the institution, in 
tna iti being recalled on aty serious 

laxing in the exertions, which had 
a red such distinction ; and, perhaps, 
enn ds might with good ef- 
pecuniary rewards mig : “ 
fect be given to the most deserving an 
successful of the school-masters and mis- 
tresses of poor children, educating them 
at the cheapest rates. 

Another thing appears to me very de- 
sirable, viz. that poor parents should 
more generally educate their own chil- 
dren, in proper decorum, reading and 
writing, and the elementary rules of 
arithmetic: it is impossible that their 
evenings and parts of Sundays shduld be 
better occrpied, than in fulfilling this 
duty, to which no inconsidcrable part of 
the poor who had been themselves edu- 
cated while young, are sufficiently com- 

tent: by this, their own learning would 
be revived and increased, and many 
such excellent consequences would fol- 
low, that I venture to suggest the fre- 
quent visiting of such poor persons 
dwellings, as would engage to devote an 
hour or two, nightly, to instract their 
ehildren, towards which the visitors 
should give their occasional advice and 
assistance, in presents of hooks, pens, 
slates, &c.; and at the public meetings 
of the institution, the parent-taught 
children, and théir teachers, should be 
objects of the most favourable notice of 
such institutions ; and perhaps pecuniary 
rewards might beneficially be given, to 
such home-teachers of their own chil- 
dren. 

As Thope that many others of your 
correspondents, will favourably notice 
E. M.’s suggestion, and enrich it by 
ethers of their own, I will now desist; 
but, before I conclude, will beg to point 
out to correspondents of yours, pro- 
posing or giving their sanction to be- 
nevolent suggestions, the uccessity of 
previously considering well, whether, 
through our existing laws and esta- 
blished practices, great injustice will not 
be done, to other individuals or commu- 
nities, by the carrying such suggestions 
lato effect. 

_ Lallude in particular now to the well- 
intentioned suggestion of Mr. James 
Luckcock in pp. 201 and 202 of your last 
humber, for purchasing tracks of ground, 
Which, in England, are of course now 
contributing to the poor’s rates (for even 
Commons or wastes do this, through the 
assessinents on the rents of those having 
Common-right for their cattle), in order 
to let them, in the smallest possible por- 
Hons, to those poor persons, who can pay 
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no rates, such poor persons being cvi- 
lected, almost of course, in great part 
from the legally settled poor inhabitants 
of other parishes; and which increased 
number of poor would, under the present 
laws, cause such addition to the legal 
claimants on the poor’s rates, of the 
places where these new colonies should 
be established, as might, and undoubt- 
edly would, occasion, great injustice in 
many instances, contrary to the con- 
cluding assertion of Mr. L.’s letter. 

I venture therefore tu suggest to Mr. 
L. that he ought to propose, as pre- 
liminary and essential to his scheme, 
even more important alterations of the 
existing laws of settlement, than those 
which the committee of the Lords have 
recommended, in p. 179 of the present 
volume. 

As the freehold in land could not be 
secured, in the purchase, to twenty sub- 
scribers, as L. proposes, without a spe- 
cial Act of Parliament; in case of soli- 
citing such an act, would it not be proper, 
in behalf of the parishes in which the 
lands are to be purchased, to make it a 
condition, (perhaps of a general Jaw on 
the subject,) that the persons availing 
themselves of any such occupancies, 
under agrarian companies, should in 
consequence, for themselyes and all 
their descendants, renounce their claims 
on the poor-rates of such parish wherein 
they occupied, and all others ;—hcreby 
making a beginning, of that mode of 
gradual abolition of the existing poor- 
laws, and all the evils of dependance on 
them, (to which I have above adverted), 
which Mr. Malthus has so ably recom- 
mended to be made the condition, as 
to the progeny of every marriage con- 
tracted after a certain future day, 

Associations with more contracted 
views than those of Mr. L. which have 
a tendency to invite and accumulate 
poor-law subjects, in particular places, 
distant from those wherein they have re- 
sided and are legally settled, such as the 
new society elogised by Mr. J. Britton, 
in p. 484 of your last volume, appear to 
me peculiarly liable to the objections 
above stated, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent benevolence of their object. 


Oct. 4. DERBIENSIS, 
: ie 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


T has long been with painful emotion 
| that I have observed, what I con- 
ceive to be an increasing number of 
females- with swelling er full necks. : 

mu 
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must he painfal to every admirer of the 
sex, to sce the neck of a female, other- 
wise delicately proportioned, pufied up 
so as to completely destroy the beauty 
of that interesting part of the female 
ficure; besides the inconvenience arising 
from sneh an unnatural protuberance. 

But considerations connected with 
humanity have their stimulus from a 
higher source: not only is the appear- 
ance unpleasing to the eye, but the effect 
must, I think, be detrimental to the con- 
stitution—as it generally produces diffi- 
culty of breathing, particularly after 
fatigue, or during sleep ; and is, I believe, 
particularly dangerous during the critical 
period when the party may become a 
mother, and endure the pains of child- 
hirth. The event of secing several per- 
sons dear to me with necks till laiely of 
perfect symmetry, but now trembling 
and apprehensive at the consequence of 
their growing gradually thicker—has 
feclingly interested me in their situa- 
tions; besides hoping that bumcrous 
others might profit thereby (shonid you 
give publicity to these thoughts on the 
subject), If some benevolent person 
would point out the disorder, and pro- 
pose some reinedy. ) 

I believe sponge calcined, and swal- 
lowed in various ways, has been gene- 
rally administered; but, in those instances 
when it bas been mentioned as having 
been any way effective (aad toese are 
few and dubious), it has frequently been 


said to have injured the constitution. 


Jam not aware of the deleterious qua- 
lities of sponge; it is said, when taken 


‘ thus calcined, to sweeten the blood, and 


be of use in the scurvy; whether it be 
of such use, or the disorder I mention 
proceeds irom such causes, tddnot know. 

As your Magazine contains the excel- 
lent Report of Monthly Diseases, and 
practice by an eminent surgeon, it 
wust be read by many persons con- 


versant thercin. Should this benevolent > 


gentleman, or any other of the faculty, 
condescend to notice this communi- 
cation, and propose a remedy for the 


above, I shall feel myself mach bonour- 


ed in having promoted an enquiry so 
desirable and beneficial to numbers 
sufffring with the above troublcsome 
complaint, J. H. 
Sheffield ; Cet. 24. 
—te—L , 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE Monthly Magazine having ever 


distinguished itself by its readiness" 


in giving admission te ail such articles 


_ the attention of persons concert 


as may be considered as hayj 
girs. to promot the cause of » 
shall not make any apology 
mitiing you the Soman a>. 
is a transiation of “ the Preface ay 
Spanish Grammar of Messrs, de Port. 
Royal.” However small and partial a 
performance it may be considered, | 
flatter myself it will not PFOvE altoge. 
ther unacceptable to your readers, fy 
the following reasons :—Ist, Because 
contains the best account that I remeg. 
ber to have scen any where of the y; 
progress, and establishment of the § 
nish language, with other matters re. 
lating to Spanish literature in genera, 
And, 2dly. Because it has never bem 
translated into English before; the 
Spanish Grammar being the only one of 
the grammatical treatises of that respect. 
able and learned society (all deservedly 
held in the highest estimation by the 
literary world,) which has not yet made 
_its appearance in an English dress. 
The Greek, Latin. and Italian Gran- 
mars, as also the General and Rational 
Grammar, have long since been reniered 
familiar to the English reader. How the 
Spanish, which is in no respect inferior 
‘to the others, came to be neglected for 
so long a time, I am unable to account, 
unless we perhaps attribute it to the 
very scanty use that has beeu made of 
the Spanish language in England, com 
pared with that of the others. But yet 
we have no reason to complain of a 
deficiency of grammars for attaining 
that elegant language, a very consider 
Lie number having been published at 
differcnt times, especially during aud 
since the late Peninsula war, whieh has 
occasioned a necessity, in some measure, 
for cultivating an acquaintance with that 
tongue. . 
But, although our stock of Spanist 
grammars has increased to’ such * 
degree, there are few, if any, amolg 
them, that can be held in competition 
with that of Port-Royal; which, for 
clearness and perspicuity (two most 
excellent qualities in elementary ee 
tises), surpasses them all,—of which @ 
person need only make trial to be cot 
vinced, Possessing these yee 
coll D et el 
I am surprised it has not ye oT ia 
the education of youth. oat 
With a view, therefore, of exciting 
some abler hand to proceed with 
work, I took upon myself the - 
rendering: the preface into Eng! ‘ 
which, such as it is, ¥ herewith prese™ 


. . k 
, you, and hope it will afford sm 4 
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‘on to your readers—which I think 
te Saat Ail to do, containing, as it 
in does, much interesting information re- 


ing to Spanish literature, and of a 
nae too not easily to be met with in 





de this country. I trust it may be the 
iat means of inducing some of your corre- 
7- epondents, Who have leisure and inclina- 
| aan to favour the public with a transla- 
“Et tion of the entire work; which would 
Ay be rendering a very acceptable piece of 
a4 service—at a time too when a more 
af intimate knowledge of that grave and 
gn elegant language is becoming more 
4 onerally diffused than it has been for a 
s aw period. I shall only add, that it 
oa would afford singular satisfaction to me 
the should I have been instrumental in 
ve of romoting that See = tm aa 
trifling production sent herewith. 
a4 wT sa C. E. Scorrt. 
the Winchester-row ; Oct. 22. 
“a Translation of the Preface to the Spanish 
am- Grammar of Messrs. De Port-Royal,* 
mnal —which treats of the Rise, Progress, 
red and Establishment of the Spanish 
Language. 
- Herewith you have the new method 
for ef learning the Spanish language, which 
mt, I gave you reason to expect when treat- 
the ing of that of the Italian, I shall regard 
» of my labour fortunate if it can serve in 
me auy manner towards the maintenance 
yet of a friendly intercourse and commerce 
a between two great nations—whose re- 
ng union all Europe has just now witnessed, 
rae in consequence of the alliance of the 
at two first crowns, and of the two most 
ad illustrious houses in the world. 
as I. Of the wide Diffusion and extreme 
re, Usefulness of the Spanish Language. 
iat As there is no nation whose power 


extends into a greater variety of pro- 
sh Viuces, and into regions more remote, 
4 than that of the Spaniards—so their 
ig language has this advantage, that it is 
m0 useful to make ourselves understood in 
or all parts of the world—in the East and 
st West Indies, in Europe, in Africa, in 
Ae Asia, and in America. 
a II. The Spanish, as well as the Italian, 
I derives its Origin principally from the 
s, Latin Tongue, with some Observations 
d on the Vernacular Idiom of Spain. 
p This language derives its origin from 

the Latin in most respects, as well as 





g the Italian; and there is so great an 
e afluity between the two, that those who 
f are the least acquainted with the one, 
r a 

it _ B ° 

; _ By M. de Trigny, author of the Ita- 
; lian Grammar. gi ere 
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find little difficulty in learning the other- 
But the Spanish partakes also of the 
Gothic and Arabic languages, having 
borrowed some words both from the 
Goths and Saracens, who had possession 
of their country. It is somewhat closer 
in its turns and expressions than the 
Italian, but it is mueh more analogical 
in its conjugations, and admits of consi- 
derably less variations and licences in 
the rest of the grammar; on which 
account it may be said, that the Italian, 
although principally Latin in its terms, 
retains more of the genius and freedom 
ofthe Greek ; and that theS panish, thou 
mixed with a great many Arabic ports. 
approaches niore nearly to the correct- 
ness and gravity of the Latin. 

It is also observable, that the Spa- 
niards have preserved many words of 
the language of their country, which 
were vernacular previously to its being 
brought under the subjection of the 
Romans; such, for instance, as are 
found in use at the present day in Bis- 
cay, in Bearn, and in the neighbourhood 
of the Pyrenees, as well on this side as 
on the other. 

Those whose inclinations have led 
them to trace this matter a little higher, 
have discovered that, at the period when 
Europe was first peopled, the Scythians 
and the Celts, or, in other words, the 
Germans, the Gauls, the Spaniards, and 
the Bretons, made use of one common 
language,—of which proof may be ga- 
thered from the analogy which is still 
apparent in the languages of all these 
nations, in whatsoever is not derived 
from the Greek or Latin; as, for instance, 
in having no cases to thcir nouns, nor 
passive verbs, in the common use of 
auxiliary verbs, as well as in many other 
points, between which there could not 
appear so great a resemblance, unless 
these languages had been derived from 
the same source. 

~ TIT. Of the Introduction of the Latin 

Tongue into Spain, and of Latin Au- 

thors who have been Natives of Spain. 

But afterwards, when the Romans had 
subjugated Spain, the Latin language 
was found so well adapted to the dispo- 
sition of the Spaniards, that they not 
only received it among themselves with- 
out any difficulty, but many able men 
appeared among them capable of cal- 
tivating it equally as much as the Ro- 
mans themselves. In proof of this, I 
may allege the two Senecas, father and 
son, natives of Cordova, who settled at 
Rome in the reign of Augustus, and 
whose works still attest the merited 

3F reputation 
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yeputation which they acquired by their 
talents. The poet Silius, surnamed 
Italicus, who came there under Domi- 
tian, and who derived his name from the 
city Ltalica, his native place, which has 
since been called Old Seville, and has 
had the honor of giving to Rome three 
emperors—Trajan, Adrian, and Theo- 
dosius. 

I might also adduce Martial, so cele- 
brated for his epizrams; Quintilian, who 
was selected to superintend the educa- 
tion of the Emperor Domitian’s ne- 
phews, and who, of all the antients, has 
left us the finest rules on eloquence, and 
the choicest maxims for forming an 
accomplished man. We may add to 
these, Lucan, Mela, Portius, Latro, 
Columela, and many other men of 
genius; who, though natives of Spain, 
have honoured Rome and Italy with 
their learning, and have not a little con- 
tributed to adorn the Latin tongue. 

IV. Of the Mixture and Succession of 
Nations which have given Rise to the 
Spanish Tongue. 

A lg the fall of the empire 
which brought confusion into all the 
provinces, introduced it also into Spain; 
for, in the year 410, the Vandals and the 
Alains, being driven from France, began 
to enter this kingdom, where they 
established themselves many years. 

The Goths, who came soon after, be- 
ing also repulsed by the Francs, there - 
upon threw themselves into this pro- 
vince, from whence they drove away, 
not only the other barbarians, whom 
they compelled to pass over into Africa, 
but also the remainder of the Roman 
garrisons; so that, having rendered 
themselves absolute masters, and un- 
disturbed possessors, of the whole coun- 
try, they established there both their 
language and their customs. 

It is true, that, about three centuries 
after, the Saracens and the Moors of 
Africa, having crossed the sea, compelled 
the Goths to retreat into the northern 
and mountainous parts of Spain, and 
made themselves masters of all the other 
provinces; where, having remained for 
above eight hundred years, they widely 
diffused their language. The antient 
Goths (from whom are descended the 
kings who govern at this day), not hay- 
ing however quitted the country, deli- 
vered themselves by degrees from Moor- 
ish tyranny; which deliverance was at 
jength completed by Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who extinguished the dominion 
of the Moors in Spain; and Philip III, 
entitcly expelled them in his reign, 





V. The Spanish Langua 
much more of the Intnl “ 
Tongue. "¥m 
You have here, in a few Words, 

account of the mixture and - 
of nations which have given rise to the 
language of Spain; which, however, 4s 
I have already said, retains still miveh 
more of the Roman than of any othe 
tongue; from whence it happens, 
amongst the Spaniards, to speak Romay 
means to speak the common idion. 
and that, in the public acts, the Latis 
language has always been employed til 
the time of Alphonso the IVth. of 
Castile; who, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, commanded tha 
they should thenceforth be composed in 
the Castile tongue; ordering, also, that 
the Scriptures and other devotiona) 
books should be translated into the 
same,—an event which much conti- 
buted to enrich and embellish it. 


VI. Of the Rise of the Spanish Lar 
guage, and of the principat Auton 
to whom it owes its Origin. 

It is properly from this epoch that we 
are enabled to date the commencement 
of the Spanish language, which, although 
it cannot boast of so many ingenious 
men as the Italian, who have studied to 
improve and fix it, by their observations 
and remarks, yet it may be affirmed 
that it does not require so many, 
heing neither subject to such variety of 
changes, irregularities, and licences.* 

Anthony, surnamed from Nebriss, 
a small town of Andalusia, on the 

rivet 


ee 


* Since the publication of the Port 
Royal Grammar, the only distingnishing 
event that has occurred in regard to the 
Spanish language is the prodaction of the 
elaborate and voluminous dictionary of 
it, by the Spanish Royal Academy, 
gether with a grammar of the same, ® 
a treatise, professedly written to fix 
orthography of it by the same lea 
body. ‘ihe dictionary, which was pud- 
lished in the year 1720, in six. folio ¥o 
lumes, contains a store of learning; = 
notwithstanding many years of labour 
been employed in its production, if we 
may believe Baretti, (a late author ° 
some note,) it still requires revision, 
than three thousand words, which at 
Baretti had discovered in the course of 
his reading, (chiefly among the writers ~ 
comedies,) not being to be found m ™ 
See Baretti’s work, publisbed under ® 
singular title of “ Tolondron,” whi 
chiefly directed against the Rev. 
Lowle, editor of an elaborate edition 
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sver Betis, which was formerly called 
Veoeria, was the first who, at the end 
of the fourteenth century, undertook to 
establish in his country a taste for the 
Belles Lettres, which had been ba- 
nished from it by the Vandals and 
Moors for nearly a thousand years. 
The bigher orders, and all the nobility 
who concerned themselves solely in 
fighting for the liberty of their country, 
having had little opportunity of culti- 
vating the languages and the sciences, 
falsely persuaded themselves that they 
were incompatible with the profession 
of arms, and that therefore they were 
useless to a warlike nation. 

Nebrissa strove to undeceive the 
great; and he took upon himself to in- 
struct the youth in the knowledge, not 
only of the ancient languages, but in 
that also of their own. He spared 
neither pains nor labour to succeed in 
this design, having written with care 
on grammar and the fine arts, and com- 
piled an ample dictionary, by a trans- 
jation of Spanish into Latin, and of 
Latin into Spanish; which those who 
have since been employed on the same 
language have always had recourse to. 

Miranda, in the last century, was also 
held in esteem, on account of the work 
which he composed in Italian, for fa- 
cilitatiug to Italians the use of the 
Spanish language, entitled ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Castilian ‘Tongue,” which 
was reprinted at Venice about a hundred 
years ago. 

We had at the commencement of 
this present century, “The Treasury of 
the Spanish Language,” composed by 
the licentiate Sebastian Covarruvias, 
which is particularly esteemed for the 
etymologies of words, which he has 
founded on very plausible reasoning. 
‘VII. Design and Plan of this Work. 

It is from the labours of these native 
Spaniards that I have principally com- 
piled this small work, which I herewith 
present to the public, mixing with it 
Whatever I have heen able to collect 
from foreign authors who have treated 
on the same subject. with more parti- 


@uaeee 


Don Quixote, in Spanish. ‘This work, 
ides some severe criticisms on the said 
tdition of Don Quixote, contains many 
fensible and judicious remarks on the 
«bove production of the Royal Spanish 
cademy, as well as observations on 
Spanish literature,—which are the more 
tving of attention, he having had 
rpportunity of acquainting himself during 
travels in that country. 
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cular attention, as well as from 

whom I have personally sumsiiinoen 

this language. 

VIIT. The order followed in this Spanish 
Grammar, similar to that observed in 
the Italian, 

‘The order which I have followed in 
this Spanish Grammar is similar to that 
observed in the Italian; it is, therefore, 
unnecessary for me to be more explicit 
in this place, because the reader can see 
what I have stated in the preface to that 
other work ; only, he will observe, that 
I have dispensed with putting the rules 
into verse,—a method I adopted in com- 
posing the Italian, which I have relin- 
quished in the Spanish, not only because 
I find that most people are not less 
pleased with the rules put into prose 
than into verse, but also because those 
of the Spanish tongue being much 
shorter, more settled, and more metho- 
dical, there is no person who cannot 
more casily retain them. 

LX. Concerning the Pvetry of Spain. 
As to what concerns the poetry, which 

forms the third part of this work, I 

have almost entirely extracted it from 

Rengifo, who has written learnedly in 

Spanish, in the last century, and whose 

book is entitled, “ On the Art of Spanish 

Poetry ;” in imitation of that which: 

Tempo, who lived in the time of 

Petrarch, published on the Italian poetry ; 

concerning which, Dolce has since 

written also more particularly. 

I had never seen any of those authors 
when I undertook to write on the Italian 
poetry; nor the Apollo of the Sieur 
Benze Dupuis, who has scarcely done 
more than follow them. If I had seen 
these productions at that time, I must 
confess I should have been able to 
derive much assistance from them. 

But, in my own opinion, I should 
have done little more than consult the 
barren rules of the language, if 1 had 


- not at the same time availed myself of 


the judgment of one of the most able 
members of the French academy, whose 
modesty will not allow me to dwell on 


‘his merit, to whom the public will be 


indebted for his kindness in revising 
this Spanish Grammar with still more 
care than he superintended the Italian. 
These two languages are, at present, 
the most esteemed by all persons of 
distinction ; and, if I may be al.owed to 
give my opinion on the subject, it ap- 
pears to me, that, although Spain is not 
so fruitful as Italy in .he number of 
authors, it does — at we on: to it 
ia the uction of excellent books. 
- 3F2 X. 
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X. Of the proper Choice of Authors, 
in order to understand thoroughly the 
Spanish Tongue. 

The works of Grenada, and _ his 
Catechism, are as valuable for their 
language as for their piety. Ribadeneira 
has written the Lives of the Saints in 
great purity of style. ‘The Letters of 
D’Avila, and his Devotional ‘Treatises, 
deserve to be read by all religious 
persons ; and the works of St. ‘Theresa, 
being extremely chaste in respect to 
language, are written in a manner so 
edifying and so solid, that it may be 
said, her writings are as marycllous as 
her life. 

If we pass on to profane books,* the 


jesuit Mariana has written with much 


strength and purity, and is one of the 
first who rendered his language har- 
monious, and introduced a regularity 
of style. The prose of Montemayor is 
extremcly eloquent, and that of Lopez 
de Vega is uot less deserving of appre- 
bation. ‘The first part of Lazarillo is 
esteemed a chef-d’cuvre of the language. 
The History of John the IT. of Portugal, 
written within these twenty years by a 
Portuguese, is truly Castilian and in a 
elassical style. ‘The History of the 
Kingdom of Grenada is no way inferior 
to any of these, and, at the same time, 
is more adapted for beginners, because, 
im some editions, the difficult words 
are explained, in the margin, in our 
language. ; 

The “ Heros,” of Gracian, and his 
other smaller pieces, are also at present 
much esteemed; notwithstanding, this 
author is a little inflated in his me- 
taphors, and forced in his figurative 
style, like Maluezzi among the Italians. 

There is a manner of writing into 
which many modern authors of both 
languages have fallen, through an af- 
fectation which will always render them 
less estimable than the ancients, in the 


—- 





* It is somewhat remarkable, that, 
among the various authors selected by the 
Messrs. De Port-Royal, as worthy of 
being read and studied, Cervantes should 
not have been of the number ; that author, 
who has eminently been styled the “ Ey. 
ropean classic,” from the well-known fami- 
liarity of his celebrated Don Quixote, 
throughout Europe. The omission of so 
distinguished an author can only be ac- 
counted for through some unpardonable 
oversight, for his writings are so incon. 
trovertibly excellent, that they would 
almost induce a person to learn Spanish 
were it solely for the pleasure of reading 
them ; and, indeed, this is reported to have 
becn the case in more than one instance, 
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opinion of those who know h (Dee, 
se who know 
of the beauty of style, and = thal 
plicity in writing, which forms ow 
the principal quatities of . 
- With respect to the poets, 
and Garcilasso, who made their appear 
ance almost at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, they are regarded 33 
holding the first rank and as be; 
those who have led the way of joinj 
erudition with natural beauty: they 
also introduced the structure ef Italian 
poetry into their language, accommp. 
dating themselves to it, through the 
communication which they had: with 
the most excellent Italian poets of 
their time, in their journeys to Naples, 
George de Montemayor and Vill, 
Medina are still held in high estimation, 
as well as Lopez de Vega, Castillego 
Ercilla, Juan Rufo, and some others: 
and, if we wish to look into more ap. 
cient works, we might take up Juan de 
Mina, George Manrique, and the Ro. 
mances published by anonymousauthors; 
provided that in either case, whether 
prose or verse, care should always be 
taken to avoid ‘whatever might give 
offence to decency. 

Beginners may very soon be introduced 
to the reading of the poets, because the 
poetry of this language, admitting of 
much fewer licence than the Italian, 
they will find it almost as easy as the 
prose. 

XI. Particular Directions for tho 
who are desirous of improving them 
selves in the Spanish Tongue. 

But the first thing which these who 
are desirous of improvement ought to 
do, in reading the authors of both kinds, 
is to notice particularly such words 2s 
are more remote from our language or 
the Latin, especially those which are 
derived from the Arabic, of which the 
greatest part begin with a/; and, at the 
same time, to observe the particular 
import of the other werds with the tums 
and idioms which are peculiar to ‘this 
language ; and which, as I have observed 
before, are a little closer than those of 
the Italian. “ 
XII. The Manner of making Use of 

this New Method, and of learning with 

Facility the Spanish Tongue. 

But the whole consists in practice 
and in reading, in which, I may venture 
to say, a person may make a begining 
by knowing only the tables of auxiliary 
verbs, and that of the verbs active; 
which he might add afterwards, som 
slight acquaintance with the observ’ 
tions which I have given on the irregular 
verbs, and on the syntax. 1 
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1817.]  Arbitration.—Powers of Blind Persons.—Planting! 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magaziue. 


HAVE seen many plans in your 
j excellent miscellany for the benefit 
of the poor, but I lament their not being 
aiways practicable. One great expense 
may most certainly be avoided, if the 
parties concerned were obliged to abide 
by certain rules. Uvery benevolent per- 
son mast regret that the parochial poor 
nave not all the benefit of the large sums 
contributed to their relief: what [ wish 
to suggest js—that no attorney or legal 
professor s ould, on any account, re- 
ceive money, or other advantage, from 
parochial disputes ; but that every thing 
of the kind may henceforward be settled 
by the arbitration of plain men of busi- 
ness. That the thing is desirable, no 
one, { think, will deny; that it is prac- 
ticable, no one can dispute, —seeing we 
have the evidence fully before us in the 
conduct of a considerable body of people 
in this nation, who are wise enough to 
settle their differences in this way; of 
which, no doubt, they find the benefit, 


Oct. 14. A VILLAGER. 
—_—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE alledged faculty of distinguish- 
ing colours by the touch, so celc- 
brated in Miss M‘Evoy, of Liverpool, 
reminds me of Mademoiselle Paradis, 
daughter to the secretary of his imperial 
Majesty. At three years old, Made- 
moiselle Paradis lost her sight by the 
small-pox ; but, through the unwearied 
attention of her mother, became bighly 
accomplished in music and in needle- 
work, She could trace a pattern on 
muslin by placing her finger before the 
needle when working ; and, if in coloured 
silks, knew not only the hues, but the 
different shades of each. By a set of 
goats made for the purpose,-she had 
earmt arithmetic; and, with printing- 
types, communicated her thoughts on 
paper, 
_ There is now a blind clergyman 
im Scotland, a proficient in arithmetic 
and in mathematical calculations. By 
means of a set of boards he demonstrates 
the most abstruse and difficult theorems. 
He is likewise versed in ancient and 
modern languages and literature, being 
endowed with a retentive memory, and 
happy in a brother who bas spared no 
xertion to improve his talents. My 
inducement in offering these particulars 
lor the Monthly Magazine, is to acquit 
iss M‘Evoy of the ungencrous sus- 
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picions I have heard some people ex- 
press, and to encourage the relations of 
blind children to undergo the labour 
of supplying them with intellectual oc- 
cupation, to compensate for visnal ene 


joyments. B. G. 
, —_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
q BEG to reply to your Newdigate 

‘@ correspondent’s Queries, contained 

in your last number, page 202, 

Query 1.—* Which are the sorts of 
trees best adapted to plant on a soil, in 
depth from six to nine inches, being a 
clayey loam on a retentive subsoil of 
stuf yellow clay, with a view of even. 
tually producing a profitable return in 
timber?” 

The profitable return in timber being 
the desideratum,—the quality of the soil, 
although the primary, is not the only, 
consideration. There are many sorts 
of trees which will thrive equally on 
this soil, so ungenial to the growth of 
corn; but there is often a wide difference 
between increase of profit and increase 
of growth. No one but an empirical 
planter would presume to offer advice 
on this bead, until he had. either visited 
the spot or obtained information on 
various subjects connected with the pro- 
posed plantation. 

Query 2.—“ Whether it would be 
better to set seedling plavts, or plants 
of three or four years’ growth; or from 
eighteen inches to three or five feet in 
height?” 

To this query, a more decisive answer 
may be given. It is never proper to 
plant out seedlings for a permanency; 
nor is it profitable to use plants of three 
or five feet in height. ‘Transplanted 
treelets of three or four years’ growth 
will be about eighteen inches high, and 
generally prove most profitable. 

. In all places where the oak and ash 
thrive well, plantations may be made 
of extraordinary profit, provided neces- 
sary skill is used in the preparation of 
the soil, in the choice and planting of 
the young trees, in pruning and sub- 
sequent management, including inter- 
stitial cultivation, which I have inva. 
riably practised with more success than 
the most sanguine admirer of that great 
improvement could anticipate. Perhaps 
no soils are more adapted to the growth 
of timber than those which are equally 
congenial to the ash and oak ; the former 
proves the quality of the alinvial soil, 
the latter proves the quality of the 
substrata. 

It 
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It is impossible to give your corre- 
spondent information sufficient to guide 
him, because he has not explained the 
nature of his intended undertaking. 
If he mean to raise a wood, he must 

ursuc 2 mode very different from that 
which would be proper for a mixed 
plantation; and which of the two he 
ought to prefer, must not be determined 
by his wishes, but by the quality of ihe 
soil, the locality of the situation, and 
the present and future wants of the 
neighbourhood. 

If your correspondent be inclined to 
plant, and desire to be informed of the 
true prineiples of that delightful art, I 
congratulate bim, and can assure him 
of the means of re-gaining all bis ex- 
penses in four years, provided he will 
pursue a judicious course of interstitial 
eultivation. 

I have studied the art of planting, 
both in theory and practice, for many 
years, and shall be bappy to aid any of 
your correspondents who are inclined 
thus to enrich themselves and _ their 
posterity: but, to prevent impertinent 
applications, all letters must be post- 
paid, directed to S.S. M. 
Oct. 13,1817. 24, Essex-street, Strand. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
T is a melancholy reflection, that 
most of the comforts and luxuries 
of civilized life are obtained at the 
expence of the health of those by whom 
they are manufactured :—indirectly un- 
wholesome—by confinement,constrained 
attitude, and want of air and exercise ; 
or directly—by pernicious effluvia, and 
inhaling small particles of matter into 
the lungs. Persons employed in cot- 
ton and other manufactures suffer se- 
vercly; are in general dwarfish, pale, 
and feeble ; and sometimes become deaf 
and blind, from the incessant noise and 
straining of the sight. Weavers have 
generally flattened chests, sallow coun- 
tenances, aud emaciated limbs. Bir- 
mingham and Shefticld workmen exhibit 
bronzed faces, green hair, red eyes, aud 
smoke-dried skins. Needle and _pin- 
makers generally become soon consump- 
tive; the process of pointing them is 
particularly injurious to health ;—few 
persons consider this, or set a proper 
Value on pins: a pin passes through 
cight or nine hands before it comes to 
use, and is then carclessly thrown away 
and wasted ;—there might be probably 
a saving of one-third of the consumption 
ef pins, with a little care and attention. 


Planting.— Diseases of Manufacturers, 


1 
The painter’s or the ] 
miller’s asthma, the chimney ene = 
cancer, ate well-known diseases — 
which a long list might be added. "Tp 
workmen in unwholesome employments 
soon become paltid and emaci ; and, 
if not early cut off by di 
attain to ol age. ae 

The employments directly conducire 
to health are those of agriculturists, 
butchers, fishermen, and grooms, By. 
chers, in particular, are remarkably 
healthy, stout, florid, and fat, even ty 
obesity : the effluvia of fresh-killed meat 
seems to put the stomach into a state ty 
receive and assimilate a great quantity 
of nourishment; probably also nutri. 
ment may be absorbed by the skin ig 
handling raw meat. Persons much 
employed in cooking grow fat from 
similar causes. The efiluvia of fish are 
also very salutary. The electric fluid 
imbibed during the dressing of horses is 
highly invigorating,—the smell of the 
stable was formerly erroncously sup- 
posed to be so. 

In comparing the sickly manafac- 
turer with the robust peasant, the phi- 
Janthropist is led to exclaim, “ Trust te 
agriculture—perish commerce !” 


A.C, 
aed 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
UNCONNECTED SKETCHES of SWISS 
SCENERY; in LETTERS to @ ms 
Brigg : Sept. 20,1 
T appears to - that, throughout the 
valley of the Rhone, the most agree- 
able and fertile spots have been chosen 
for the erection of towns and villages, 
excepting, indeed, St. Maurice, which 
was, no doubt, built rather from neces 
sity than choice,—as the Valais is here 
connected with the canton of Berne by 
a bridge. Siders is, perhaps, as delight- 
fully situated as any of them: it lies on 











* Cutlers, braziers, platers, japanners, 
mirror-makers, lapidaries, glass-makers, 
stone-cutters, masons, plumbers, paimter, 
printers, colour-grinders, flax-dressers. 
feather-dresse)s, hair-preparers, carpet and 
woollea-cloth makers, sawyers, tea-ware 
Lousemen, smiths, iron forge-men, &¢-— 
The superior health of the lower classe* 
is a most erroneous idea ; hard labour 
inanition are as fruitful sources of disease 
as luxury and indolence. The rich are 
more subject to some diseases, the poor % 
others: the former to gout,—nervous, st 
mach, and liver complaints ; the latter to 
ague, low fever, catarrh, rheumatis™, 
scrofula, cutaneous eruptions,—and 
come agefl in appearance twenty years 
sooner than their superiors. ihe 
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the right bank of the river, snrrounded 
by gardens, orchards, and vineyards ; 
and the valley here is more wide and 
healthy than elsewhere. . 

The evening had considerably ad- 
vanced before we entered Siders; and, 
as the shades of twilight began to deepen 
ground us, our anxiety to arrive at the 

lace of our destination increased: this 
jnduced me to question some peasants 
whom we met, and their hesitation in 
replying to my enquiries led me to 
doubt whether I was understood. I 
knew that the language of the Upper 
Valais is German, but this I had for- 
gotten at the time. Whether their im- 
perfect articulation led to the conjecture, 
I cannct say; but our German compa- 
nion terminated a somewhat embar- 
yassed conversation by addressing them 
ju his native language. 

I omitted to acquaint you, in my last 
letter, that I was most agreeably sur- 
prised in meeting a friend between Sion 
and Siders,—the town at-which 1 slept 
last night: he bad quitted the baths of 
Leuck yesterday morning, and strongly 
urged me not to make a de‘our to visit 
them,—assuring me, that they would 
excite only disappointment and disgust. 

We passed this morning, to our left, 
and on the opposite side of the Rhone to 
that on which we were walking, the 
ancient town of Leuck. About five miles 
beyond this place, situated in a narrow 
valley, and at the base of the Gemmi,—a 
lofty chain of mountains, separating the 
canton of Berne from the Valais,—are 
the baths of Léuck, the most famous of 
the numerous baths of Switzerland. 
The friend whom I met, and one of his 
companions, had determined to bathe, 
and visited one of the public baths for 
that purpose; but their resolution was 
justantaneously counteracted by the 
filthy appearance of the sides of the 
bath, aud by the heavy scum which lay 
on the almost motionless body of water- 
before them. The invalid may benefit 
by the use of these waters, but it appear- 
€d to them that the healthy might gain 
what the diseased had lost: besides, 
there is a mysterious influence in the 
Workings of imagination. Priests and 
physicians are well aware that they 
Would have but few to acknowledge 

ir pretensions, were the charm of faith 
broken. 

The baths of Lenck are derived from 

ve sources of hot mineral water,—the 
warmth of which is so great, that a fowl 
may be despoiled of its plumage, or an 
Fé boiled in it: its temperature, at the 


Sketches of Swiss Scenery. 
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principal source, is about 120. It is four 
centuries since these waters have beea 
in use, and it appears that their virtues 
and temperature entirely resemble those 
of Somersetshire, over which King Bla- 
dud has presided for so many centuries, 
Bat health and dissipation have not 
paradoxically established a permanent 
residence in this village, as at that 
beautiful city of the west of England; 
nor have they here a spacious pump- 
room, with a statue of the presiding 
genius of the place. 

I am disposed to think that no Eng- 
lishman would enter the heated springs 
of Leuk with pleasure ; but, what would 
be the sensations of those who had re- 
posed in the royal baths of the capital 
of Somersetshire, or of him whose classic 
mind could present the enchantin 
pleasures of the éherme of the ancient 
Egyptians and Romans, where every 
sense was stimulated to an excess of 
enjoyment?—but adieu to the batlis of 
Leuck. | My friend, like an ancient 
Greck, was contented to bathe himselt 
in a tub of this water, which was taken 
to his chamber. a 

The next object which arrested our 
attention in a forcible manner was the 
cascade of Tourtmague. I believe that 
it is rarely visited ; but, from the singu- 
larity of its situation, and the magnitude 
of its volume, it is truly deserving of 
the inconvenience, not unaccompanied 
by danger, which must be experienced 
in viewing it to advantage. We ap- 
proached it by the left bank of the 
river: the opposite side is easily accessi- 
ble; but the view which is obtained from 
it-is too partial to gratify the ardent 
curiosity, the insatiable cravings, the 
exhaustless love, of that mind, which 
adores the charms, the mysteries, the 
sublimities, of Nature! Words cannot 
present this extraordinary and impres- 
sive scene. If you could picture to 
your imagination an area ina mountail- 
side, perhaps ninety feet in circumfe- 
rence, and nearly one hundred feet deep, 
with a rising ground on one side, cover- 
ed with bright verdure, and overhanging 
a craggy abyss, into which the collected 
waters of a considerable mouptait- 
river fall perpendicularly ;—if, above 
the apparent summit of this areca, you 
could look beyond it, aud see the first 
fall of the stream, rolling its vast sheet 
over a bank partially fringed with un- 
derwood, or small trees, which overhang 
the torrent ; and if, to view all this, you 
could recline on the verdant acclivity of 


> ‘on would place 
which Ihave spoken, yo yourself 
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yourself where I was: and can you form 
a conception of the deafening reverbe- 
tation occasioned by the fall of this vast 
torrent into a spot so circumscribed and 
deep?—Yes, perliaps you can imagine 
all that l attempt to describe; but, to 
be agitated, to be awed, to be delighted, 
as I was, you must hear the torrent 
roat, and behold with your own eyes the 
wonders of this scene. 

There is no passion pregnant with 
evils so various, so complicated, so unli- 
mited, as the thirst of conquest: “ Fire, 
amine, and Slaughter,” are the hallowed 
trinity, whose mysteries are worshipped 
by the ambitious, whether ministers er 
kings. The detail of the destructive 
effects of conquest was, perhaps, never 
more heart-rending than in the narrative 
of the unreposing exertions, the heroic 
valor, and complicated sufferings, of the 
Upper Valaisans, during the invasion of 
the French in 1798 and 99. Few con- 
quests have been more dearly purchased 
than that of the Valais. The perseve- 
rance evinced by the Valaisans, under 
the severest privations; their knowledge 
of a country, which gave them every 
advantage over an invading army accus- 
tomed only to operate on level ground, 
added to their personal courage, made 
them formidable to the French, however 
numerous and well disciplined: the fla- 
grant injustice of the Directory was 
heightened by this invasion of territory 
becoming a war of extermination. 'The 
country between Siders and Brigg fell 
at length into the power of the French: 
the lust of conquest left to their brutal 
passions a country disorganized and de- 
solate ;—the hedge-row, the gate, the 
rustic fence, were broken down and 
trampled under foot; bridges were 
burned; villages and towns were rent 
by artillery, or razed to the ground hy 
fire. ‘This fairest portion of the Valais 
fell at last resistless into their power; 
bat, like the usurping decemyir Appius 
Claudius, the object of their lust was 
despoiled of beauty,— it lay before them 
bioody, motionless, spiritless. 

Between Tourtmagne and Brigg, 
objects of minor interest with the. stu- 
pendous torrent at the former place 
present themselves: cascades of various 
magnitude are seen tumbling from a 
greater or lesser height, some struggling 
through an irregular and circuitous 
course, others falling from a lofty emi- 
nence, and presenting an unbroken 
sheet of water. On the rapid acclivity 
of the mountain-side are seen, on cle- 
vations of many hundred fect, the appa- 
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rently inaccessible residence er ide .: 
sant, with adjoining pesturoin SS 
guilarly enclosed ; and, at early thoruing 
or at evening, when YapOurs are fying 
in the depths of the valley, and when 
partial distribution of mist is taking 
place, these fields and cottages some 
times appear suspended in the itiigs 
pliere, and enclosed in a frame-work of 
light and flecting clouds. ‘Trees an 
shrnbs of considerable-variety’ presegt 
themselves, from the om 

that loves a dry soil and lofty situatj 
to the mean willow, that stretches it 
naked branches over marshy land an 
rank weeds. 

Twilight began to appear while we 
were yet some distance from Bri 
where we intended to sleep,—as its 
almost at the base of the Simplonmom. 
tain. As we continued to advance, we 
arrived at a spot across which we 
have had some difficulty to find our way, 
but for the uncertain light whieh ye 
remained. It was a part of the valley 
which had been entirely inundated by 
the Rhone: no rail, post, or fosse, mark- 
ed the boundaries of a road; dust, stones, 
and pieces of rock, lay all around &. 
An opening among the hedge-rows, 
faintly discovered at some distance, 
directed our steps to the place, where 
we found the road again resumed: We 
continaed to walk on: darkness stc- 
eceded twilight, yet Brigg did not 
appear. We questioned all whom we 


met— How far are we from Brigg? 


“Vous y arriverez dans un quart d'heure? 
A quarter of an hour had seemed to pass 
when our enquiry was answered by, 
“Vous n’avez q'un petit quart aheure 
a marcher.” However confidently vt 
might have believed in ‘the actual 
existence of time, I think that out 
situation would have led us to become 
sceptical. That time has no existence, 
abstractedly considered, bat has being 
only in its relation to two events—as 
the rising and to the ‘setting of the sam 
—I have no doubt: duration cannot be 
determined by the most observant mind; 
and, if a particular period could not be 
marked by the revolution of the wpe 
or by a means equally certam, we migh 
for ever dispute about time; it is * 
imaginary, and as traly a met she 
calculation, as the ceatime. When 
mind experiences pleasure Or ee, 
we are unconscious of the lapse of i 
if we impatiently desire that reso 
expect time to bring us, duration 
increased in our imagination. — 


moved with the sluggishness of a" 
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1817.] 
and infirmity on that night when 
Leander did not appear to Hero at the 
wonted hour; but how rapid was his 
motion to Sir Isaac Newton, who 
remained in the same attitude of medi- 
tation during an entire night, and waked 
only from the dreams of intellect when 


the servant appeared before him, in the’ 


morning, to open the window-shutters of 
his library ! ? 
Dust, darkness, fatigue, and anxiety, 
had nearly exhausted us, when we 
afrived at Gliss; and here we were told 
that Brigg was about half a mile 
before us. ‘Two roads appeared to pre- 
sent themselves in the deepening shades; 
we were abandoned to ourown guidauce: 
we chose the broad and much-frequented 
route, and quitted the narrow road, 
which would have conducted us to the 
long-wished-for place of repose. We 
soon discovered, with feelings bordéring 
on despair, that we had quitfed the 
valley;—the road was evidently an 
acclivity. No town appeared before us, 
On our left, and at some distance below, 
glittered the liguts of a town, which we 
were quitting: we walked on, looking 
anxionsly for a road on’our left to lead 
us to this place, but none presented 
itself. I thought that the German 
would have sunk upon the road ; for, in 
addition to physical exhaustion, he could 
not but contemplate the dreariness of 
his situation. ‘The despotic energy of 
mind had never become so evident to 
me as at this moment; my increasing 
anxiety imposed a new and arduous 
duty upon my almost nerveless frame. 
I quitted my friends at a quick pace, 
telling them that I would return when I 
had discovered a place of shelter, if not 
of repose. I had run perhaps half a 
mile, when I entered a pathway on my 
left, leading apparently to the town 
below: I heard the falling of water,—I 
was breathless with anxiety and haste. 
I checked my pace, and now crossed a 
foot-bridge with a single rail ; I appeared 
to pass a second of the same description, 
and perhaps a third ; I speak doubtingly 
—my mind was confused by appre- 
hension, and darkness was spread around 
me. I arrived at length in the vicinity 
ot some houses: the town was yet some 
distance from me. There might, per- 
haps, be six or seven habitations at this 
place; the inhabitants were all in the 
upper chambers, and I suppose retiring 
to rest. With some difficulty I made 
myself heard; but I cannot express to 
jou my mortification on finding that I 
Moytuty Mac. No. 305.. 


A Whyn-Dyke cut by a Stratum of Lime-stone. 
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was not understood,—for the people 
spoke German only. The neighbours 
were soon alarmed: they crowded 
to their windows, and held out lights, 
that they might survey me. How 
rejoiced was I at last to discover, that 
one among them understood French, 
A lanthorn was lighted, and I was com- 
mitted to the guidance of a man, who 
conducted me to Brigg. At the inn I 
procured lights and assistance, and re- 
turned to the Simplon, which we bad 
acttially begun to ascend: to arrive at it 
I was conducted by a shorter route than 
the pathway which led me to the town: 
it was by the road which we ought 
to have taken on quitting Gliss. The 
lights which we bore assisted materially 
in the discovery of my lost friends, and 
the shouts of myself and those who came 
with me were soon re-echoed by them. 
We entered Brigg. Never was shelter 
more welcome! never was repose more 
sweet! T. H. 
ae —- 


Lo the Editor of the Mouthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

OUR work appearing to be an 

cligible channel for communicating 
curious facts, which occasional travellers 
may observe in their journeyings, I beg 
to inform the curious in geological stu- 
dies amongst your extensive circle of 
readers, that, happening lately to make 
some stay at Edinburgh, and strolling 
across the ficlds about two miles and 
a-half to the eastward, I came to a 
-farm-house called East-Field, on Mr. 
Knock’s new map of Edinburghshire : 
it is near to Niddery Burn, near to which 
is a quarry, where a basalt or whyn 
dyke is dug into, for the roads, to the 
depth of seventeen or eightecn feet, 
pointing towards Niddery steam-engine 
and Brunston-house ; and at the end of 
this quarry, there crosses, almost at 
right angles to the dyke, a stratum of 


~~ linve-stone, of a few feet thick, almost in 


a vertical position, but dipping towards 
the E, which appears absolutely to in- 
tercept or stop the progress of the whyn 
dyke; although, perhaps, the dyke may 
be found again beyond it, if the ground 
were opened. 

As this seems a case different from 
any I have seen or read of, I beg to call 
the attention of geologists to its careful 
re-examination, and to the causing of 
such an opening to be made through 
the lime-stone, as shall fully ascertain 
all the circumstances attending this 
singular case, to a sufficient depth be- 
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410 . Dr. Dwight.—Mr. Rickman on Preventives of Suicide. 


neath the surface: to me it appeared, 
that no change whatever, either of the 
quality or state of the basalt, or the 
lime-stone, were visible, in their ap- 
proach to a junction with each other: 
the lime-stone is clearly not a more 
modern dyke crossing that of basalt, 
as some persons may be ready to con- 
clude, but is, as I was assured by the 
colliers of the vicinity to the eastward, 
of whom I inquired, one of those regular 
strata of lime-stone which Mr. Williams 
has mentioned in his “ Mineral King- 
dom,” second edition, vol. 1, pages 68 
and 104, as interstratified with the 
lower of the numerous coal-seams of 
the Midlothian coal-field. I shall be 
glad to see the singular facts I have 
mentioned further investigated, and the 
bearing which they have on certain 
geological theories, discussed in your 
pages. A TRAVELLER. 
Oct. 3, 1817. 
ete eel 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N your Magazine for September 
last, you have given us an interest- 
ing memoir of that great and good man, 
Dr, Dwight, late president and professor 
of Divinity of Yale-college, in America; 
but, in the list of his publications, I do 
not perceive any mention of the follow- 
ing tract :— 

“The Nature and Design of Infidel 
Philosophy; containing a summary view 
of the principles of modern infidels, and 
a sketch of the opinions of ancient philo- 
sophers on the subjects of religion and 
morals.” 

The above pamphlet has passed 
through three editions in this country, 
and is well deserving the attention of 
young reap more particularly ; for, 
although it is cheap in price (two shil- 
lings), it is “rich in matter,” aud proves 
to demonstration the necessity and 
advantages of the Christian revelation. 

Oct. 30. B. F. 

ee 


Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HERE would be some weight in 

your correspondent Mr. W ilson’s ob- 
servations on Suicide, ifit were truc, that 
any other subject, save that of self-de- 
struction, or the cause which occasioned 
it, could occupy the mind of the person 
committing the deed. But the fact I 
presume to be this,—that every thing 
else but the impelling cause of it, is at 
that moment far away from the consi- 
deration of the suicide; thence, I cannot 


[Dee, 1 
be of the opinion, that exposure of ¢, 
body, is Giescction, or the ofthe 
any such mode, would prevent i 

Mr. Wilson states,“ that ho dete 
mination of ministers and parliament tg 
let the public distresses find their om 
level lately led to seven cases of self. 
destruction, in the New River 
within ten days.” Now, if this he 50, 
why, the ministers and parliament should 
be gibbetted beside the New River, to 
prevent the act of suicide, instead of the 
poor wretches driven by them to com 
mit it. 

But, to be serious: it has been seen, 
through many ages, that what would be 
supposed weightier reasons than the 
body’s being exposed to public view, or 
its being dissected, have not operated to 
prevent the act. People of all religions 
have done it, especially of those who 
preach up hell fire, eternal damnation, 
&c. &c. rushing, as they call it, into the 
presence of their Maker; being sentenced 
in hell, as Blair writes, to a situation 
where even the “ common damned shuy 
their society.” 

If these dreadful things prevent not 
suicide ; if the quitting loved and loving 
connexions ; if the leaving an affection 
ate family to struggle with the world’s 
difficulties; if the possession of fame and 
affluence ; if youth, beauty, talent, and 
the felicity of domestic intercourse ;— 
if these happy and most desirable things 
prevent not suicide, I expect the means 
pointed out by Mr. Wilson will avail 
not; and, if it avail not, its adoption is 
ungracious and unseemly, and very i 
congruous with the charms of pictu- 
resque scenery; and, I think, would dis- 
gust the eye in walking on the banks of 
the New River more than the taste of its 
water does the palate. ee 

In a land, too, where there is stil 
much of the only original sin—ignoranee, 
and much superstition, the hanging dead 
bodies about the country might be the 
cause of much evil, must afflict most se 
verely their relatives and friends, and 
perhaps eventually occasion more sur 
cides than it was meant to prevent. 

But the fact is, I presume, as st 
before, that there is a total exclusion 
all thought but of the impelling cas® 
at the moment of self-destruction. 

As to the impurities of the New River, 
&ce.—if we live in “ polished society, ™ 
and near large towns, where refined mat 
ners, stylish life, and high-finisbed inter- 
course exist;—we must put up with @ 


little dirt and corruption. If the Ne®- 
River water be polluted, what ot” 
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1817.] : : 
the Thames, into which goes 
= more filth than the largest dic- 
tionary could specify, if devoted alone 
to arrange and explain its impurities? 
Among the many volumes that have 
been written and said on the subject of 
self-destruction, one thing, I think, has 
been omitted—that the suicide, in the 
hour of dissolution, surmounts that 
which has affrighted and begloomed all 
the human race, more or less,—the fear 
of death. Cio RICKMAN, 
i 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


LAPE ITALIANA. 
No. III. 


Dov’ ape susurrando 

Nei mattutini albori 

Vola suggendo i rugiadosi umori. 
’ Guarini. 

Where the bee at early dawn 

Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


LE €ENTO NOVELLE ANTICHE—concluded. 
NovELLA 46. 
“ How a physician of Toulouse took to 
wife a niece of the archbishop. 
“« @ PHYSICIAN of Toulouse took 
to wife a gentlewoman of the 
town, who was niece to the archbishop. 
In two months after the marriage she 
brought forth a female child: the phy- 
sician shewed no symptoms of dis- 
pleasure on the occasion; on the con- 
trary, he comforted the lady, and demon- 
strated, by physical reasoning, that the 
thing might very well be.* By these 
fair appearances he so tranquillized the 
lady, that she made no secret of the 
ge and great attention did he pay 
er. 

“When she was recovered, he took 
her aside, and said, ‘Madam, I have 
paid you every attention in my power: 
I now entreat you, out of regard for me, 
to return to your father’s house, and I 
will take all possible care of your child.’ 


The matter made sucha stir, that at_ 


last it came to the ears of the archbishop 
that the physician had sent his niece 
away: he accordingly sent for him, and, 
as being a great man, addressed him 
roughly, in haughty and menacing lan- 
guage. The physician let him talk, and 
then replied as follows: “Sir, I took 
your niece to wife, thinking that my 
fortune was sufficient to support and 
provide for a family. My intention was 
to have one child a year, and no more; 
but the lady has begun to bring them 

rth at two months, Now really, if 


gs are to go on at this rate, my pro- 
_—_—_—_—, 





rs Mostrava ragioni secondo Fisica, che 
poteva esser sua di ragione, 
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perty is not such as would enable me to 
maintain them; and it would by no 
means be to your credit that your rela- 
tives should come to poverty, Let me, 
therefore, beg the favour of you to bee 
stow her on somebody that is richer than 
I am,—in order that I may not bring 
disgrace upon the family.” 

NOVELLA 49, 

“Of @ bell that was put up in King 
John’s time. 

“Tn the days of John king of Atri," 
there was a bell put up, which any one 
that had received an injury went and 
rang, and the king assembled the wise 
men, appointed for the purpose, that jus- 
tice might be done. i happened that, 
after the bell had been up a long time, 
the rope was worn out, and a piece of 
wild vine was tied to it to lengthen it. 
Now there was a knight of Atri who had 
a noble charger, which had become un- 
serviceable through age, so that, to avoid 
the expence of feeding him, he turned 
him loose upon the town: the horse, 
driven by hunger, raised his mouth to the 
vine to munch it, and, pulling it, the 
beH rang. The judges assembled to 
consider the petition of the horse, which 
appeared to demand justice. They 
decrecd, that the yo whom he had 
served in his youth should feed him in 
his old age,—a sentence which the king 
confirmed under a heavy penalty.” 

NOVELLA 69. 

“ How Hercules went to the forest.+ 

“ Hercules was the strongest of men 
and had a wife that gave him much 


' trouble: he set off one day, on a sudden,} 


and went to a great forest—where he 
found bears, and lions, and abundance 
of pernicious beasts, all of which he tore 
and destroyed by his great strength ; nor 
could any beast be found so fierce as to 
be able to defend itself against him. In 
this forest he staid a long time, and then 
returned home, with has clothes all torn,|| 
and with lions’ skins on his back. His 
wife went to meet him in high spirits, 
and saluted him with, “ Welcome, m 
lord; what news?” Hercules replied, 
‘I am come from the forest, where I 
have found no beast so untractable as 
thee, for I have beaten and got the better 
of them all; but thou hast gotten the 
better of me. Thou art therefore the 

* An ancient city of Abruzzo, } 

+ Our author has confoanded Hercules 
with Sampson. 

¢ Probably after some high words with 
his lady. 

| So much mending was enough to put 
any lady out of hamour, 

3G2 strongedt 
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strongest thing that ever I, met with, 
since thou hagt conquered him that has 
conquered every thing besides,”* 
NoveELLa 41. 

“ How Cato complained of Fortune. 

“Cato the philosopher, a very great 
man of Rome, being in prison, and in 
poverty, was talking with Fortune, and 
complaining greatly, and said, ‘ Why 
hast thou taken so much from me? 
Then he answered for Fortune to him- 
self, and said thus, “ My son, how decli- 
catcly have I brought thee up, and given 
thee whatever thou didst ask of me! 
I have given thee the highest dignity of 
Rome: I have rendered thee master of 
many delights—of grand palaces, much 
gold, fine horses and furniture. Now 
tell mc, my son, why dost thou fret?— 
hecause I am leaving thee” And Cato 
replied, ‘ Yes—I fret on that account.’ 
And Fortane said, ‘My son, thou art a 
wise man: now only consider how many 
little children I have to maintain— 
wouldst thon have me to abandon 
them? That would not be right. Ah! 
how many litile children T have to bring 
up/t My son, I cannot stay any longer 
with thee: do not fret, since I have 
taken nothing from thee,—for thou 
knowest that what thou hast lost was 
not thine. For that which may be lost 
cannot be called our own ; and that which 
ts not our own doth not belong to us.’ ”} 

NOVELLA 73. 

“A story of a gentleman and - his tenant. 

“A genticman had a tenant who rent- 
ed an estate of him: happening te go 
into that part of the country when the 
figs were just come into season, he saw 
a fine ripe one at the top of a tree, which 
he caused to be gathered for him. The 
tenant thought to himself—since he seems 
to like them so much, L will keep them 
for him; and he was at the pains of 
fenucmg the tree round to preserve them, 
Whiea they were rine, he took his land- 
lord a basket-tull, thinking thereby to 
get into his good graces. But by this 
time the season was gone by, and they 
were become so abundant that they were 
given to the pigs, as it were. The gen- 
tleman, therefore, secing these figs, 
thought himself affronted, and ordered 
his servants to bind the poor fellow, and 





* Hercules is certainly the sourest of 
the two herve. 

t Ali! quanti piccoli figlvoli ho a nutri- 
care!—Poor Fortune seems quite dis- 
tvessed at the thought of her numerous 
family. 

¢ This stoical syllogism in the mont); of 
Fortune bas here the effect of a most bit. 
ger woDy. 





[Dee, 1, 


to pelt them one by one in his face. 






whenever a fig came near his CYe, the 
man Cried out, the Lord be praised! Ty 
servants, struck with the oddity of th 2 
thing, went and told their mastey, why . 


asked why he thus exclaimed?—Tiy 
man replied: ‘ Because, your 

I had a great notion of bring 
peaches, and, if I had, I should havetes 
blinded by this time.’ Then the gentle 
man began to laugh, and ordered him jy 


be sct at liberty, and to put on bj ahi 
clothes again, and made him & present the 
onaccount of the good thing he hadsaid” to 
NOVELLA 75. : ay 

“Of the great slaughter that King ba 
Richard* made. fir 

“The good King Richard of England as 
once went beyoud sea, with. barons, su 
counts, and valiant knights, in a ship, he 


without their horses, and arrived in the 
land of the sultan.¢ And, all afoot a 
they were, he drew up his battle-aray, 
and made such slaughter of the Saracens, 
that the nurses say to the children when 
they cry, See! King Richard it & 
coming, for they feared him worse than 
death. It is said that the sultan, seeing 
his troops fly, asked how many Chris 
tians they were who were making all 
this slaughter: he was told that it was 
only King Richard and his men, and 
that they were all on foot, Then said 
the sultan; God forbid that such a noble 
fellow as King Richard should march on 
foot—and sent him a noble charger. The 
messenger took it, and said, ‘Sire, the 
sultan sends you this charger that you 
may not be on foot.’ The king was as 
cunning as he, and ordered one of his 
squires to mount the horse in order to 
try him. ‘The squire obeyed ; but the 
animal proved restive, and, the squire 
being unable to hold bim in, he set off 
at full speed to the sultan’s pavillion. 
The sultan expected he had got King 
Richard, but he was mistaken; and soa 
man ought always to distrust the cout- 
tesy of an enemy.” ° 
NOVELLA 83. 

“ How Messire Azzolino{ proclaimed 6 
great charity.|| 
__“Messire Azzolino da Romano once 

* Richard I. Coeur de Lion. 

t In the time of our author it was not 
only considered beneath the dignity of 4 
knight to combat on foot, but it was not 
even supposed that infantry were capable 
of doing munch execution. 


t See the note to Novella 50 in the last 
number. 
| Una pietanza; a portion given by 
charity. From this word the term pittance, 
both in French and in our-own 
eaused 













is derived. 
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caused to be proclaimed in his territory, 
apd elsewhere, that it was his intention 
to doa great piece of charity, and that 
to all the distressed poor, both men and 
women, Who should repair on a certain 
day to his meadow,* he would give anew 
rove, and plenty to eat. The news 
spread among them on all sides: when 
the day of assembly came, his seneschals 
went among them with robes and pro- 
visions, and made them all pull off their 
ghoes, and strip to the skin, and then 
they clothed them afresh, and gave them 
to eat. ‘They wanted to have their rags 
again, but this was not allowed, for he 
had them all thrown on a heap, and set 
fire to, and he found afterwards in the 
ashes melted gold and silver more than 
sufficient to pay all the expence, and so 
he sent them about their business.” 

“In his time, a peasant laid a com- 

laint against one of his neighbours for 
Cokes stolen his cherries. The ac- 
cused appeared, and said: ‘Send and 
sec, sir, if that was possible, for the 
cherry-tree ts famously fenced.'+ When 
Messire Azzolino found it was so, he 
condemned the accuser to pay a fine, 
because he thought a fence was a better 
security than his protection; and set the 
accused at liberty.” 

“To relate how he was feared would 
be a long undertaking :{ many are they 
that know it. But I will just mention 
how, when the Emperor|| and he were 
riding out one day at the head of their 
men, they fell into dispute about which 
of them had got the handsomest sword, 
and laid a wager about it. The Em- 
peror drew his from the sheath, and 
marvellously was it decorated with gold 
and precious stones. Messire Azzolino 
said: ‘Tis very handsome, but mine is 
more so, though it is not so flue,’ and 
drew it; on which, six hundred horsemen 
that were with him all drew theirs. 
When the emperor saw this multitude 
of sworgs, he allowed that Messire Az- 
zolino’s was the best.” 

NOVELLA 87. 
“Of a courtier who began a story to which 
there was no end. 

“A party of knights and othefs were 
at supper one evening at a great house 
in Florence, and there was at table a 
courtier who was a very great talker. 





* The capital of Ezzelino’s dominions 
Was Padua, a city situated in the meadows 
of the Po, 

t Il ciriegio é finemente imprunato. 

+ Sarebbe gran tela, 


| Evederi¢ JJ, before alluded to, 
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After supper, this man begana story, and 
scemed as if he would never have done 
With it. “A gentleman of the house, whe 
had been attending to the company, and 
was probably rather hungry, addressed 
him by name, and said, ‘ Whoever told 
you this story, did not tell you the whole 
of it.” ‘How can that be” said he. 
‘ Because, (replied the other,) he did not 
tell you the end” ‘This confounded him, 
and he held his tongue.” 
NOVELLA 90. 

“ Of a good woman who made a nice pte. 

“There was a good woman who made 
an excellent eel-pie, and put it into the 
kneading-trough. Soon after, she saw a 
mouse, which was enticed by the smelt, 
get inatahole. She called the cat, and 
shut her up in the trough, to catch it. 
The mouse hid itself among the flour, 
and the cat eat tho pie ; so that, when she 
opened the trough, the mouse leapt out ; 
and the cat, having filled herself, did not 
take the trouble to catch it.” 

NoveELLa 91. 
“Of the Fox and the Mule. 

“ As a fox was going through a wood, 
he met with amule. Having never scea 
one before, he was greatly frightened, 
and, running away, went to a wolf, and 
told him how he had found a most 
strange beast, the name of which he did 
not know. ‘The wolf said, ‘1 should 
be glad to go and look at him;’ so they 
soon got up to him. The wolf thought 
him the greatest novelty he had ever 
seen. The fex asked him his name. 
‘Indeed, (replied the mule,) I do not re- 
collect it just now, but, if you know how 
to read, ’tis written on my right foot bes 
Mind. ‘ Lack-a-day, (said the fox,) Iam 
an iguoramus, or 1 should be very glad 
of the information.’ ‘Oh, (said the wolf.) 
leave that to me, I understand it very 
well.’ The mule accordingly shewed 
him the hoof of his hind foot, where the 
nails looked like letters: says the wolf, 
‘I cannot very well make it out.” The 
mule replied: ‘Come nearer, for "tis in 
small print. The credulous wolf went 
close up, and, while be was poring over 
it, the mule gave him a kick on the head, 
which laid him dead on the spot. The 
fox marched off, saying, ‘7 he learned are 
not always wise.’ ”* 

= eal 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N the summer of 1770, 1 visited 
Farnham, in Surrey, where I heard 
much in praise of the late Mr. Amer, as 





-— r= : 
* Ogni uomo che sa lettera non € savio. 
a mal 
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a man who had deservedly brought 
himself into repute by his skill in paint- 
ing game, for which he was afterwards 
so eminent. He was represented as 4 
man totally devoid of ambition, and 
devoting his powers for the benefit of 
his brother's family, whom he brought 
up with the most assiduous care. Before 
I left the town I went with some friends 
to see his collection, which he was so 
obliging as to shew us himself. His 
modesty, his polite attention, and plea- 
sant manner in communicating intel- 
ligence, were very Conspicuous; and we 
left the room greatly imprest in his 
favour. The next year I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing more of him, and was 
vastly pleased and benefited by his con- 
versation,—for he was far from having 
confined his researches to his art, but 
had employed his leisure in inquiries, 
which did honor to his head and heart. 

I went to Chichester in tue spring of 
1776, when the widow of Mr. G. Smith 
was in weeds for that truly excellent 
man. His collection, however, was 
shewn me by her, and his particular 
friend, the late Rev. J. Heap, who 
pointed out wiih precision his chef- 
d’ceuvres, one of which Dr. Sanden soon 
afterwards purchased. The picturesque 
scenery about him was his study; he 
was religious without ostentation, and 
bis chief amusement was his violin, on 
which it seemed he played with much 
skill. He could never hear with com- 
posure the mixture of sacred and. pro- 
fane music. Mr. Dalloway’s account 
of him, in his first volume of his History 
of Sussex, is extremely accurate, 

At the general election in 1784, I saw 
at Aylesbury, for the first time, Mr. 
Thomas Daniel, who behaved with a 
modesty extremely attractive, in a 
man who afterwards displayed such 
talents. He was then spending his 
time with Dr. Bates, of Little Missenden, 
who is never happier than when he is 
surrounded with men of genius. 

Such were the painters whom I had 
the honor of knowing in the last century; 
together with Mortimer, of whom I can- 
not write without enthusiasm. 

Sept. 13, 1817. 
: soleil 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T will be esteemed a favour, and 

. probably will be gratifying to many 
ot your readers, if any of your numerous 
and learned correspondents can inform 
me by what means originated the inter- 
mixture of part of one county with ano- 


LIBRA, 


Anecdotes of Painters.—Popular Models, 








ther; as many inst at 
. instances 
of large tracts of land ia 
rounded, for a considerable ex pA 
all sides, by a county to which they be. 
long not: thus Shilton, Berks, is on 
side surrounded by Oxfordshire, re 


Sept. 9. B.H. B, 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 


SIR, 
Mj AY a fervent friend to Britis, 
independence take the liberty ¢ 
reminding young and sanguine 


that, though trade has emerged fromth Ont 
late depression, they ought to look for. 
ward to reverses, and prepare to su. Mer 


mount them by saving a part of their 
gains, be they ever so limited. Riches 
cannot be universally obtained; but 
poverty would be less frequent, if all 
commercial and manufacturing people, 
all agricuiturists, artisans, tradesmen, 
and labourers, rigidly accumulated a 
certain proportion of their acquisitions 
in prosperous times. In the third 

of the Popular Models, the writer has 
endeavoured to exhibit the fatal con- 
sequences of small dealers setting up fot 
fine gentlemen, and their wives assam- 
ing the idle gaiety of fine ladies; and, 
though deficient in literary merit, the 
maxims elucidated may be eminently 
useful to that description: of readers, 





and to their families. The fate made " 
for daughters, who with qualifications h 
for the Harem, are reduced by the im- I 
providence of their parents to und M 
the confinement and occupation of 7 
work-room, is delineated in the fourth ‘ 
part of the series, entitled, “ Warnings 1 
of Bitter Experience.” In both vo 

‘ 


lumes, the bright side of the picture has 
not been omitted. The high respect 
bility and substantial happiness reswiul 
from attention to business, strict Ur 
tezrity, unblemished morals, and it 
lectual superiority, is held up to excite 
laudable emulation in persons WHO 
birth and pecuniary means were ongr 
nally unfavourable to elevation. Not 
have the suggestions appropriate ¥ 
farmers been forgotten, nor the daty 
parents among the sons and cng 
of industry; and, though lowly the tale, 
the writer has endeavoured to adapt a 
exalting the mental powers of the read®™s 
by inspiring a taste for progressive le 
tainments, by applying to more r ‘ 
writers, during remissious of ¢mp oy 
ment, instead of wasting precious 
hours in lounging, or risking health - 
character, and squandering money 


he, writer 
the haunts of dissipation, The does 
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resume to say the attempt to 
rao sentiments and to sketch 
corresponding characters has been suc- 
cessful; but such is the spirit of the 
work,—and she hopes its good tendency 
may procure ample subscriptions to the 
“Warnings of Bitter Experience,” the 
profits of which are exclusively devoted 
to save our country from the dreadful 


jls occasioned by scarcity. 
c B. G. 


<i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the CHARACTERISTICS of the WELSH 
LANGUAGE. 


#The Arabic, spoken by the Arabs, is more guttural 
than the Welsh."—Clarke’s Travels. 


ATHRAW, =. SIR, 

YDERAV y Wf TRUST that I 
caniedir imi may be permit- 
osodi yn y Greal ted to insert in the 
Misawl vaio arben- Monthly Magazine 
igion y Gymraeg, some of the charac- 
mal y barnont len- teristicsofthe Welsh 
orion amdani, o ran language, so that the 
imi ardrosi hyn, air- learned may judge 
yn-air, i Saisoneg, respecting it, from 
man, i broviliosoc- my having  trans- 
ed yw, ni arverais lated this, word for 
onid geiriau y digon- word, into English ; 
ant estronion lav- wherein, to prove 
ara y cyvan o han- how copious it is, 
yot, am eu bod o] have only used 
seiniau cyfredin i words that strangers 
bob iaith; a hyny can pronounce all 
hevyd heb i unof them, by their 
lythyren dewi na being ofsoundscom- 
newid ei sain gysev- mon to every lan- 
in ond covier, bod guage ; and that too 
‘tC 0 hyd val K,ac without one letter 
U val 1, yn y gair becoming mute, or 
sm, ac Y val O yn changing its ori- 
50h, ginal sound: but let 
it be remembered, 
that the c is always 
like a K, and vu like 
I, in the word sin, 

“ and Y as 0 in son, 
Nis celav amled I will not con- 
Y blinid vi, o sylwi ceal how frequently 
‘al y diarheba pob I have been annoy- 
Sais mai y Gymra- ed, by remarking its 
*g 4 ragora mewn being made a pro- 
serwinder ar bob un verb by every Eng- 
‘n'y byd, o rancilishman, that the 
“ema mynyglus ac Welsh surpasses in 
aulder cyseiniaid. roughness every one 
in the world, ow- 
ing to its guttural 
sounds and multi- 
tude of consonants. 

sev The first, namel 
& roughness of deal 


Y _ cyntay, 
sctwineb sain, 
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¢yveiria at ysgavn- has reference to the 
lev yr c, & arluniatight sound of ¢,. 
CH yn gyitedin, can which is designated 
mai hon, hebant, by cH in general— 
yW y vynyglai anhy- since it is this, they 
sain & sy gannom, i say, is the inharmo- 
godi caseion yn ei nious guttural we 
herbyn ; ond eto, pe have, to raise ene- 
cynneviner & hi, nis mies against it ; but 
camvarnid gymaint yet, if itwere become 
—am nad mynyglai familiar, it would 
yw, cyda dir anian not be so greatly 
sain, onid taviodai, misjudged—as it is 
a lavarir ar gil yr c not a guttural, ae- 
ac o viaen yr NG: cording to the true 
yna, os NG @ lavarir nature of sound, but 
nesav at y sevnig, a palatial, which is 
hono yw yr unig articulated next be- 
vynyglai gannom ; hind the c, and be- 
a hono sy gan am- fore the NG; there. 
led o leiay yn y fore, if NG be arti- 
Saisoneg. culated nearest to 
the gullet, that is 
our only guttural, 
and that one is as 
frequent at least in 

the English. 

O blaid yr ail, With respect to 
neu rylawnder o the second, or the 
gyseiniaid, dangos- superabundance of 
ais gynt, yn y Gréal consonants, I have 
Misawl, mai cam- shown formerly, in 
syniad mawr yw the Monthly Maga- 
hyn, 0 eisieu adna- zine, that this is a 
bod yr iaith; canys great misconcep- 
yuo, ar davien o tion, from the want 
gymhariad amryw of knowing thelan- 
icithiau, er peri di- guage ; for there, in 
leu yr hud, e selir a table of the com- 
bod cyvunriv 0 lav- parison of various 
ariaid at gyseiniaid languages, towards 
yn y Gymraeg, y the doing away of 
cyvryw nid oes the delusion, it will 
mewn un onid héno, be observed, that 
yn ol erioed & wel- there is an equal 
ais. -Y Groeg sy number of vowels 
nesav ati, gan vod to the consonants 
yo hon 96 0 lavar- in the Welsh, the 
iaid at 1000 gysein- which there is not 
iaid; yna, os day in any one besides 
coviav, y canlyna it, so far as I have 
yn ol-yn-ol, yr Ital- ever seen. The 
eg, y Ladineg, yr Greek is the next 
Ispaineg,y Franceg, to it, since there are 
y Saisoneg, ac yr in this 96 vowels to 
Allmaneg. a 100 consonants ; 

then, if 1 well re- 
member, follow, in 
order, the Italian, 
the Latin, the Spa- 
nish, the French, 
the English, and the 
German. 

Wid The 
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Nid yw sain yr The sound of cu 
CH erwined ac aml- is not so rough and 
ed yn y Gymraeg so frequent in the 
ag yn yr Allmaneg; Welsh as in the 
ac hyn a hacra y German; and what 
sain yn yr olay yw renders the sound 
yn benav pany harsh in the latter 
blaenoro ar T a D, is chiefly when it 
yn debyg i gyvo- precedes the rt and 
sodiad c aT yn y D, somewhat like 
Saisoneg,ac nad yw the juxtaposition 
cyfredin yn y Gym- of c and T in the 
racg. Mae sain yr English, and is not 
cu drylawn yn yr so common in the 
Ispaineg ; mac hey- Welsh. ‘The sound 
yd ar davawd trig- of cH abounds in 
olion Etruria, heb the Spanish; it is 
neb ioganu hagrin- also in the dialect 
eb Italeg yr ardal of the inhabitants of 
hono, mwy nog am Etruria,without any 
hagri yr Ispaineg; one to stigmatize 
ac heibio hyna, an- the harshness of the 
turiav honi, pe cy- Italian of that coun- 
vodai un o hén try, any more than 
avodeion Gryw 3 the harshness of the 
lavaru y x, y cysona Spanish; and farther 
asain cH y Cymrv;ithan that, I will 
sain 0 nawd mwy venture to assert, if 
grymus a soniarus, there were to arise 
nog ar lavariad cy- one of the old om- 
fredin y Saison. Eto tors of Greece to 
baroted y diarheba pronounce the x, 
Jenorion am erwin. that it would agree 
der y Gymraeg, heb with the sound of 
gymant & sylwiam the cn of the Welsh; 
hagrineb yr icithiau a sound of a quality 
a@cu\wais yma! Hev- more energetic and 
vd, ni soniant un sonorous than is its 
gair onid am deleid- usual pronunciation 
ion, melysi, a digon- by Englishmen. Yet 
vant y Saisoneg, yr how ready are the 
hon sy moravreolus, literati to make a 
mal prin y treigla proverb oftherough- 
un gair o hani yn ness of the Welsh, 
union oc ei gyntev- without so much as 
m; ac mor anhy- histing at the harsh- 
lad, nas cyviunia ness of the lan- 
enwau priodaw! i guages that I have 
berwylionacamcan- here named! Be- 
jon & amlygo tyv- sides, they mention 
iad gwybodau, pa not one word but 
mn ai moesolion, ai of the perfections, 
anianolion, ai gor- the sweetness, and 
anianolion, ai seroni; capability of the 
ac iragori at hyny, English, which is 
sy lawned © ciriau so irregular, that 
hagron, val— scarcely a word of 

it is directly derived 
from its primitive, 
and so niggardly as 
not to compound 
proper names for 
the incidents and 
purposes, which the 


Charge 
Church 
George 
Posts 


Lodging 
Scorching 


Scratching Understanisg 


Singing 


Wretchednes, 


Doded y Groeg ehun hynoted eglur. 
iad am y AJOTAi Bacchus, ag ywhyn— 
Let the Greek itself give so remar. 
able an illustration of the Diora of 
Bacehus as this is— 

Mae y DIoTAr yn ei lawer ptota gyn, 
There is the dippling utensil in his band for 
tippling wine. 

Cyda dau neu dri o ardebion eto y 


gorphénay. 
With two or three more examples | 


shall conclude. 
Ou" poorysdreicn—Non meechaberis, 
Ov’ xAéLers.—Non furtum facies. 


Na _ edineba.—Thou 


shalt not commit 


adultery. 
Na ladrata.—Thou shalt not steal. 
Ni ddinébi.—Thou wilt not commit adub 


tery. 


Ni ladrati.—Thou wilt not steal, 

Let a stranger judge as to the most 
harmonious of these, 

Da y syniav an- war 
hawsed yw imi roi how difficalt it 1s 
i estronioniawnam- for me to give 0 
can 0 arbenigion strangers ajustidea 
yr iaith tan holiad, of the charactens- 
os nad o wir hyn a tics of the language 
haerir am ei hyson- in question, if not of 
deb, os cyduna rag- the truth of what's 
varn ac anwybod i asserted of its et 
ormesu arni; ond phony, if preji 
hyderav y digona yr dice and ignorance 
ardebion vry, mewn should combine 1 
gewiau o lavar cy- overwhelm it; but 
fredinawl, i doli ar I trust that 


y cyvrywgydundeb, above examp 


I am well aware 


les, in 


ac i brovi nad yw yr words of usinan 
iaith hon hacred ag sounds, may SU 


y dirnadid amdani, to repress st 
ac nad oes un & combination, 


ragora arni o ran prove that this 
\ ge is not 80 
iau, ac eu treigliad harsh as wy 
oc eu cysevinion of it, and that 

is none that sur 
passes it us to the 


cyvosodiad ei geir- gua 


ricni, 


construction © 
words, and their a 
rivation from 


primitive parents 


jov. 1, 1817. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
« Let the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come 


thee, f 
certo thon them that are appointed to die.” 
SIR, 


HIE laws of a country may be 
T imagined to be so severe as to 


attach the punishment of death to all 
oftences, or not to attach it to any; or 
to take a middle course, and punish 
only some offences by death: the latter 
is the case, I believe, in all nations 
where there is any regular government. 
I take it fur granted, that no person in 
this kingdom is desirous that all 
ofences should be constituted capital ; 
and believe that few people, compa- 
ratively speaking, are desirous entirely 
to abolish the punishment of death, but 
that the majority (and that very consi- 
derable) are most decidedly against the 
lives of their fellow creatures being 
taken away for any crimes excepting 
murder, anda few others which they 
consider very atrocious ones. ‘There 
may be some difficulty in. obtaining the 
opinions of individuals throughout the 
kingdom, on this very important sub- 
ject,—one which all who profess to be in- 
fluenced by the merciful doctrines taught 
us by the Christian religion, must, on 
consideration, be deeply interested in. 
It is not, in my opinion, at tumultuous 
meetings, called by public notice, that 
the real sentiments of individuals are to 
be obtained; many, at such assemblies, 
may apparently support the cause for 
which the meetings were called, mere- 
ly from a temporary sensation, pro- 
duced by some eloquent speaker; and 
who, on reflection when they return 
home, may alter their opinions on the 
subjeet. It is earnestly to be wished 
that Sir Samuel Remilly may, next 
session of patliament, proceed with his 
most praise-worthy endeavours to abo- 
lish the punishment of death for various 
offences; and it is here suggested, that 
if numerous petitions to the House of 
Commons were presented, requesting 
that House to take into consideration 
the Crimnal Code, so far as it respected 
the punishment of death,—that such 
& measure would greatly (if quictly 
and cautionsly proceeded in,) tend to 
strengthen the arguments in support of 
an alteration. ‘The “Society for the 
fusion of knowledge respecting the 
punishment of death and “prison-dis- 
cipline,” would do well if they published, 
m a cheap form, for general reading, an 
abst . : : : 
th tact of their publication, entitled, 
© “Opinions of different Authors on 
Montiity Mac. Ne. 305. 


On Capital Punishments. 


417. 
the Punishment of Death,” selected 


by Mr. Basil Montagu, whose valuable 
and indefatigable labours in this cause 


are well known. W. W. 
October 12, 1817. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


{p> E following observations, in reply 
to Common Sense, respecting the 
Newtonian theory, are at your service— 
if you think them worthy of a place in 
your exccllent miscellany, : 

The orbicular and rotatory motions 
of the eatth cannot cause a stone pro. 
jected upwards to fall to the ground. 

By Cor. VI, to the laws of motion 
(Newt. Prin.), if accelerative forces act 
equally, and in parallel lines, on bodies 
moving in any way whatever, they do 
not disturb their relative motions. Now, 
the orbicular motion acts equally on the 
stone, and on the earth,'and in parallel 
lines ; it therefore does not disturb their’ 
relative motions: that is, at the end of 
any given time, the stone will have the 
same situation with regard to the earth, 
whether the earth be at rest or in motion; 
though the absolute motion of the stone, 
or the trajectory described in fixed space, 
is not the same. 

On a similar principle, from a little 
consideration, it will appear, that the 
rotatory motion of the earth only tends: 
to make the stone have the same situa- 
tion, with regard to the point of projec- 
tion, that it would have had if the earth 
had not revolved. 

What then is the effect of the orbi- 
cular motion, and what the effect of the 
rotatory? 

If the stone were not affected by the 
orbicular motion, it would be left behind 
the earth; but, in consequence of that 
motion, it moves forward with the earth, 
and has, at the end of any given time, 
the same situation, with regard to the 
point of projection, that it would have 
had, if neither it nor the earth had been 
affected by the orbicular motion. In 
the same way, if a stone did not partake 
of the rotatory motion of the earth, and 
were let fall from a height = 1 feet, 
the earth having in 1” revolved through 
an angle of 15", the stone would arrive 
at the surface of the earth on a meridian 
15" to the west of the point from which 
it fell. But the stone, being affected b 
the rotatory motion, is carried on wit 
that point, and descends in a line, which 
to the spectator appears to be perpen- 
dicular to the Teer of the earth. 
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This will perhaps be seen more 








elearly by the help of a diagram. 
B D 
—" a 
—_* ¥ 











Let A be the surface of the earth, 
E its centre ; and let a stone be — 
ed from A with a velocity which would 
catry it through A B= 167; feet in 1”. 
Then, if we suppose neither the earth nor 
the stone to be affected by the orbicular 
motion, by the velocity of projection, at 
the end of 1”, the stone would be carried 
0 B, 167; feet above the spectator at A. 

Now let the spectator be carried from 
A to C in 1", and the stone partake of 
this motion: then the stone at A is 
acted upon by two forces. By the 
velocity of Pees it would be car- 
ried from A to B in 1”, and by the 
orbicular motion it would be carried 
from A to C ; and thcrefore, completing 
the parallelogram A C DB, it would 
describe the diagonal AD; so that at 
the end of 1” the stone is at D, and the 
spectator is carried to C; and DC is 
equal to AB = 16,45 feet,—and there- 
fore the relative situations of the stone 
and the spectator are the same as before. 


D K 
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Tn 1” more let the spectator be carried 
from C to H: then, if we suppose the 
earth to have no attractive power, the 
stone by the orbicular motion is carried 
to K, and is still 16), feet above the 
spectator at H. But let the earth 
attract, and the stone will then have 
two motions at D; by the attraction of 
the earth it would describe D C, and by 
the orbicular motion it would be carried 
through D K, and therefore it describes 
the diagonal D H ; and, thus returning 





_ to the spectator, proves the theory to be 


correct. Voseltintinriaimatie . 
effect in bringing a stone to “ten a 


We shall now consid er 
the rotatory pea ky the efiet a 





Y 


Let G be the centre of the earth, ¢ 
the spectator, and D C = 164; feet; and 
let D be the place of the stone at the 
end of the first 1”. During the next 1’, 
by the rotation of the earth round its 
axis, the spectator C is carried to H; 
and, supposing the earth not to attract, 
the stone will be carried to K, 16 
feet above the spectator at H; though 
we know, by experience, that the stone 
should be at H. 

But suppose the earth to attract; the 
stone would then have two motions at 
D: the rotatory motion would carry it 
through DK in 1”, and the attraction 
of the earth through K H ; and therefore 
it would describe D H, and return to 
the spectator at the end of the second 1", 
as it does. These observations ate suf- 
ficient to shew, that the orbicular and 
rotatory motions of the earth cannot 
cause a body to fall to the ground. 

We now proceed to com 
two, and shew that, when compounded, 
they are equally incapable of catusitg 
the stone to descend. For this purpos¢ 
we shall consider the motion of th 
stone only during the second 1". 
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A is the place of the stone at the = 
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first 1 above 
un at B. During the next 1”, 
y the orbicular motion, the centre of 
the earth E is carried to F, while it 
revolves round its axis through the 
angle A £G, or DF H. Therefore, by 
the orbicular motion the spectator is 
carried from B to N, and by the rotatory 
motion from N to M; and therefore M 
is the place of the spectator at the end 
of the next 1”. 

Suppose the earth not to attract : then 
the stone at A has éwo motions,—the 
orbicular, which would carry it from 
Ato Din 1”; and the rotatory, which 
would carry it from D to H,—and there- 
fore it describes A H; so that H is its 
place at the end of the next 1”, 16); 
feet above the spectator at M ; whereas 
itought to be at M. But, suppose the 
earth fo attract, and the stone has then 
three motions at A,—one would carry it 
from A to D in 1”, the other would 
carry it from D to Hin 1”, and the last, 
the attraction of the earth, would carry 
itfrom H to M in 1"; and therefore, 
completing the figure, it would describe 
AMin 1", and return to the spectator 
at M, as it really does. | 








In short, the case is simply this:—A 


stone at A by the motion of projection 
would be carried from A to D in 1”, by 
the orbicular motion it would describe 
A F in 1’; and therefore, under the 
influence of two, it describes the dia- 
goual AC in 1": so that at the end of 
I” the spectator, being carried to F, 
sees the stone at C 1 above him. 
Jn the next 1”, by the orbicular motion, 
it would be carried from C to E. But 
itin fact describes C B, and. therefore 
must be acted on by a force which 
would make it describe E B in 1’; 
Which force can be no other than the 
altraction of the earth. Nor is it satis- 
factory to say, that the rotatory force 
deflects C below IF, and so brings the 
stone to the grouud; since, as we have 
already seen, the rotatory motion can 
only cause the bodies to describe con- 
centric circles, and therefore, if acted on 
by that alone, they must for ever remain 
at the same distance. 

We have still to shew the effect of the 
resistance of the air, In an oblique 
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projectile, this causes. the curve de, 
scribed to deviate from the true form of 
&@ parabola; and, both in oblique and in 
perpendicular projectiles, it vents 
their rising to 30 great an altitude ag 
they otherwise would reach, and ime 
pedes the descent of a falling body, se 
as to make it describe a less space than 
675 feet in 1”: for it is to be observed, 
that a falling body describes 193 inches 
wz vacuo only, and not in air. The 
atmosphere then retards the descent of 
bodies, and therefore ought to be con- 
sidered not as contributing to their fall, 
but rather as having the contrary effect. 

We have thus explained the precise 
effect of the orbicular and ro 
motions of the earth, and the resistance 
of the air on a projectile. It has also 
been shewn, that these, however coms 
pounded, are not sufficient to make it 
return to the earth ; but that is necessary 
to suppose the earth possessed of ay 
attractive power. And we can as easily 
conceive, that the earth should attract 
all bodies with a force, which varies 
inversely as the square of the distance, 
as that a loadstone should attract a 
needle witha force, which varies inversely 
as the cube of the distance, 

We proceed to offer a few more 
observations on the theory of C. §, 
A stone on the surface of the earth, at 
the equator, revolves in a circle, whose 
radius is equal to 4000 miles nearly; 
and therefore, by this rotatory motion, 
has a centrifugal force communicated to 
it, by which, if not counteracted by a 
centripetal force, it would be thrown of 
by the earth’s surface, We ask, theree 
fore, what force retains it, and causes it 
to remain on the surface of the earth? 
Surely not the same rotatery motion ! 
This force can he nothing but the 
attraction of the earth. Take a small 


~ wooden globe, on which there may be 


a few grains of dust, and make it revolve 
round its axis, and the dust immediately 
flies off. But let the globe be of steel, 
touched with a loadsione, and a few 
iron filings, being placed upon it, will 
remain by virtue of the attraction. 
From this alone it seems clear, that 
there must be some attractive force in 
the earth, which, counteracting the cen- 
trifugal force, prevents badies on the 
surface of the earth from flying off; 
since the circumstance of their not flying 
off appears to be wholly unaccountable, 
if the earth possess not an attractive 
power. 
2, The effects of forces date tempore, 
— $H2 are 
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are as the forces themselves.. Now, a 
point at the equator revolves with a 
greater velocity than a point in any 
other latitude, as 60°; and therefore the 
rotatory motion, that is, according to 
the theory of C. S. the centripetal force, 
is greater at the equator than in latitude 
60°. Making then the necessary allow- 
ance for the effect of the increase of the 
centrifugal force, it appears, if his theor 
be correct, that a body should fall throug 
a greater space at the equator, than in 
Jatitude 60° in 1“, The reverse how- 
ever is the fact. 

3. C. S. conceives that, when he has 
accounted for the descent of the stone, 
he has done every thing that is neces- 
sary. There are however still many 
other facts to be accounted for, which, if 
we admit the universal gravitation of 
matter, are casily explained ; but which, 
if we deny that, seem wholly unaccoun- 
table. By supposing an attractive force 
in the sun, moon, and earth, we can 
readily explain all the lunar phenomena 
—the regression of the nodes, the pro- 
gression of the apogee, the variation of 
the inclination of its orbit, &c. &e. All 
these are explicable on the supposition of 
universal gravitation ; but, without this, 
we shall be at a loss to account for 
them. But perhaps C. S. may reply, 
all these phenomena may be solved b 
the motions of the earth and sun: for 
the moon revolves round the earth, and 
the earth and moon together revolve 
round the sun: so that all, like the stone 
projected, partake of an orbicular and 
rotatory motion; and therefore we can 
conceive, that these facts may be ac- 
counted for on the same principle, though 
a little more extended. 

To this we beg leave to answer, that 
the rotatory motion of any point in- 
creases, as its distance from the centre 
of motion increases; and that it there- 
fore scems to us, that the force arising 
from this motion must increase in the 
game ratio, that is, the force varies as the 
distance. But no force will explain 
these motions, but one which varies in- 
versely as the square of the distance: 
therefore the rotatory force, combined 
with the orbicular, will not account fer 
these motions. 

We ask next, how is the moon re- 
tained in her orbit, if the earth does not 
attract?) How are we to account for the 
revolution of the earth and moon round 
the sun; and how are we to explain the 
tides, unless upon the supposition of 
universal gravitation ? 


But, admitting that, as the Moon 
volves round the earth,. and the ean 
and moon together round the SUD, they 
may be said to partake of'a rotatory and 
orbicular motion, and that, therefore 
all their phenomena are thus ‘ 
how are we to account for the effects 
of Venus, Mars, Jupiter, &e., on the 
earth, or of the carth on them, @ 
of Mars, Jupiter, Venus, &c., on each 
other, unless upon the supposition of 
universal gravitation? ‘They partake 
neither of the orbicular, nor of the rm 
tatory motion of the earth; nor cm 
they, in any way, be said to revolve 
round it. Will this principle of orbicular 
and rotatory motion account for the 
action of the planets on the comets 
I conceive, that it will not. Nothing 
will explain all this, but the stpposition 
of universal gravitation. Admit this, 
and the whole is explained in the most 
easy, natural, and beautiful manner. 

4. C. S. observes, (page 508, arti. 
cles 3 and 4,) “The point A would 
be deflected below C, and the entire 
line, A E, would be deflected below 
C,&c. What if E is deflected? Does 
that bring it one .jot nearer to A or C? 
Are not A and C also deflected, if Eis? 
In fact, however, neither A nor E are 
necessarily deflected, though it would 


y . appear from his Diagram that they are. 


5. We find also, (page 509,) “The 
spaces described being as the squares 
of the radii.” This he explaws m 
No. 302, by saying, that he means sphe- 
rical surfaces, or areas. In either way, 
I fear, there is an error. If, by spaces, 
we are to understand lines, these are not 
as the squares of ‘the radii, but as the 
radii themselves ; if areas, these do nol 
measure velocities, nor ean they here 
have any connexion with them. 

Since the preceding pages were writ- 
ten, C. S. has favoured us with another 
article in defence of his system, (se 
No. 303.) In this article, as far as _ 
capable of understanding it, I find litt 
else than ingenious assumptions ; expla- 
nations founded on mere hypothesis 
attempted, but nothing is prove” 
Having trespassed too far on your pase 
already, I can only offer a few cursory 
remarks, C. S. says, that every person 
capable of understanding the er 
roust feel as an axiom, that the orbicu - 
and rotatory motion of the earth om 
weight to bodies, The very poor 74 
proved by experience to be ~ 
bodies being lightest at the equa”: 


though the rotatory. motion ales 












greatest. Besides, that surely cannot 
be called an axiom, which requires 
proof, evelt if universally believed ; much 
jess that, which not only requires proof, 
pat is generally disbelieved. 

To the truth of his second Postulate 
it is necessary to suppose that space, 
like a tube, is limited and confined. 
This cannot be admitted; and, if it 
could, the result would be the reverse 
of what his theory requires. Where 
cm C.S. produce an example of con- 
cussion in the planets, similar to that 
which took place by the bottle falling 
into the sea from the balloon? 

C. S. observes, “It is difficult to 
conceive that gas can act as a lever.” 
It is certainly difficult; nor do I think 
the difficulty in the smallest respect di- 
minished by the consideration of the 
experiment of the plug forced out of the 
tube by the piston, as there docs not 
seem to be the most remote analogy 
between them. We will, however, ad- 
mit, that gas can act asa lever. ‘There 
seem still some insurmountable objec- 
tions to his theory. Let the sun de- 
scribe any small arc round the centre 
of motion: then, as the sun moves in 
consequentia, any body at the other end 
of the lever must describe another are, 
also in. consequentid. Now, in the case 
of the comets the reverse happens, as 
many of them move in antecedentia. 
This is in direct contradiction tu his 
hypothesis. The second objection is 
this. If the sun and planets revolved 
by means of a lever, it would follow, that 
the velocity of the planets would in- 
crease, as the distance from ibe center 
of motion increases; that is, the velocity 
would vary as the distance. It appears, 
however, that the velocity, in fact, varies 
inversely as the square root of the 
distance. C. S. next states, that the 
force varies directly as the quantity of 
matter moved, and ifiversely~as —the- 
square of the distance. Why it varies 
in that ratio, he has not explained. In 
the note upon this we find, “ matter 
compounded of the square of the ve- 
locity:” how matter can consist of 
velocity, I cannot even conceive. In 
truth, till the author is able to reconcile 
his theory with the plain simple fact 
of a stone falling, and answer those ar- 
guments, by which it is here proved, 
that without a gravitating power it 
Would not fall, any farther discussion is 
superfluous, When he has done that, 
it may then be proper to consider more 
Minutely the truth of the several pro- 
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roman which he has advanced iq 


0. 303. Avex, Crompig, j 
Greenwich ; Oct. 3. es 


*,.* The Author of the 3 on the 
new system of the Physical Laws. of the 
Universe is led to reply at once to the 


observations in the previous paper, be- 
cause Mr. Crombie is a por of Tri- 


nty-college, Cambridge—the college rd 
le 





the illustrious Newton,—and because 
possesses hereditary claims to literary 
respect. He will, in like manner, notice 
the observations of Mr, Lofft, aud some 
other correspondents, as soon as their 
papers are completed in the Magazine. 
It will not be difficult to defend nature 
and truth against the prejudices of edu- 
cation, the cunfidence of authority, and . 
the artifices of practised logicians, 

The question in this case lies ina very 
narrow compass, aud may be resolved by. 
the untaught perceptions of all mankind. 

Are effects siedigaie to their causes? . 

| OR, 

Are effects dissimilar from their causes?) 

Lhe author of the New System asserts 
the first position—his adversaries the: 
last! He asserts in terms, that all the 
subordinate motions of the universe are 
produced by superior motions, till we 
arrive at a first mover, or first cause; 
that motion produces motion by a strict 
analogy of cause and effect; that, by 
like analogy, the force of weight grows 
out of the product of the matter and ve- 
locity, and is synonymous to momentum ; 
and that, if the equlabrium which natural 
motions have given to bodies be disturbed 
as in projectiles, the equilibrium is again 
restored by the very motions which pro- 
duced it before the disturbanee. All this 
appears so clear to his COMMON SENS, 
that he conceives the entire principle ought 
to be admitted as an axiom in philosophy, 
serving as the basis of a solid and super’ 
structure. a 

On the other hand, his opponents main- 
tain, that all motion is produced by two 
cuuses or forces—the one centripetal, aud 
the other centrifugal. The first they call 
attraction, by which all masses tend to- 
wards each other; and the second they 
define to be an impulse by wiich bodies 
endeavour to fly ae . a a ; and, ta 
the due equiporse of these forces acting in 
dione at right angles to each aim, 
they ascribe the diagonal or curvilinear 
motions of the planets. 

Now I confess that I consider the intro- 
duction of such assumptions as the im- 
possible power of gravitation, and of the 
ee capricioms 
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eaprictous tangental power, which neces- 
sarily must vary tts direction at every 
moment, and for which powers no philo- 
sophical or mechanical cause or causes 
can be assigned, as an opprobrium on phi- 
losophy. I should be ashamed to detail the 
absurdities of both principles, and the 
attempts which the apologists of such 
philosophy have made to account for their 
origin and mode of operation. They may 
be cherished in schools and establishments, 
which, in like manner, cherished through 
ages all the assumptions of Aristotle, and 
took on themselves to demonstrate most 
the mummeries of Popery. 
oie regard to the ingenious production 
Mr. Crombie, the author of the New 
ystem has to remark, that this gentleman 
has fallen into the same error as Mr. 
Lofft, and some others on the same side. 
He has proved some things which were 
mot disputed, or disproved other things 
which were not asserted,—in the probable 
expectation that one admitted proof might 
become an authority for another mere 
attempt to prove. Thus he has wasted 
many words to shew that neither the 
orbicular nor the rotatory motions, taken 
separately, can account for the fall of 
projectiles—positions, neither of which 
have been maintained by the author of 
the New System. 


But, when Mr.C. considers the operation 
of the two forces, he arrives at the very 
eonelusion sought i the author of this 

J 


system. He actually proves the deflec- 
tion from D to H,—not to M, he says ;— 
but why not? He does not pretend that his 
Jigure is proporitonate to the size and 
powers of nature ; yet, if a deflection be a 
necessary result on his own shewing, then 
ZI assert, without the hazard of ber 
refuted, that such deflection is uctually 
ual to the effect, and will serve to bri 
the projectile to the earth. The whole rs 
susceptible of accurate experiment and 
calculation — the ascending projecting 
power is a decreasing series—the orbi- 
cular force is a prisumed constant quan- 
tity—and the rotatory force, if not coun- 
stant, is always equal to the small effect 
whieh it is required to produce. In 
ee there are only two forces 
concerned —the rotatory and the or- 
bicular. 
These forces are, of course, to be con- 
sidered in regard to their necessa 
mechanical effects and relations, as fully 
developed tn the first paper of the series: 
viz.—the ORBICULAR force as producing 
momenta tm proportion to the quantities 
ef matter in various bodies; and the ro- 
tatory force as — or endeavours 
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ing to equalize, th UDeet, 
» $2€ momenta 

terogeneous bodies composing Arde 
trial mass ; for it is an admitted arin 
of its motions, that the tervenia 
revolves around the centre of the a 
gate, or ge of its united Sun 
consequentiy ev hecti ‘ 
deney, on the lows of onan = 
the centre of the whole mass; while 
superior impulse of the whole mass resigy 
and destroys that t with « fore 
which is first as the masses, and secondly 
as the relative density of the medium ix 
which the projectile falls or moves, 

Mr. CRomBIg, and others on the sane 
side, err in considering their principle of 
attraction in regard merely to a body a 
rest. If the earth were at rest, and 4 
projectile then fell towards it, such fal 
would be evidence of attraction: but this 
ts never the fact, the projecting and 
the projected body are constantly involved 
in the great motions of the earth, md 
those motions of necessity »roduce their 
peculiar phenomena. In olsin truth, the 
doctrine of attraction was taught in 
remote ages, when the earth was cos 
dered at rest ; if the earth be admitted to 
move, then the phenomena of disturbed 
bodies are as obviously, as necessarily, ge 
verned by its paramount and superur 

Mr. Cromsie, ‘in arguing thet the 
effect of the rotatory motion ought tobe less 
in higher than in lower latitudes, forge 
that, if the motion is less, the angular de 

flection is greater ; and that tangents bear 
the same inclination to circles, whatever 
be the measure of the diameters. Tle 
author doubts not, however, that variahioss 
may be discovered in the fall of bores 
different latitudes, at different times of 
the same day, and in projectiles 
different points of the compass, if careful 
experiments were made with a new to ths 
doctrine. 

The author of the new system expected 
great opposition to it when he first oad 
sumed to promulgate it. Heconceives, 
ever, that discussion is useful, and he there 
fore feels himself personally obliged i» 
Mr. Crombie, Mr. Lofft, and others whe 
have entered the lists against him ; ach 
ledging that, if his doctrines should we 
degree prevail, true philosophy will 
under as great obligations to far ~~ 
tants as to the first prom atte vd 
si less assertion, 

to autthe- 

confined 
to the points ™ 

e. 
LToltloway ; Nov, 1817. 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


a 


erctt of the Lite of the RIGHT HON. 
ence PHILPOT CURRAN, Mas- 

rer of the ROLLS and @ PRIVY 

COUNSELLOR tr IRELAND. 


HE Irish nation, without having 

distinguished itself in any remark- 
able degree, either in the arts or sciences, 
must be allowed te have greatly excel- 
jed in point of eloquence, ‘This position 
has been at once proved and illustrated, 
in our own senate, by three extraordi- 
nary men—Burke, Sheridan, and Grat- 
tan. A Flood, a Ponsonby, a Foster, 
and many others of considerable note, 
have also acquired no small degree of 
celebrity, in their own House of Com- 
mons, while Ireland retained an inde- 
pendent legislature: and to these re- 

table names may justly he added 
that of the subject of the present memoir. 
-Jonn Puitpot CuRRAN was a native 
of an obscure little village in the pro- 
vince of Munster; which, although 
scarcely visible in the maps, has given 
birth to two celebrated lawyers.* He 
was born at Newmarket, in the county 
of Cork, in the year 1750, of parents so 
hitle capable of aiding his views in life, 
that it is scarcely possible to account 
for the manner in which he obtained 
the first rudiments of his education. It 
has been supposed, however, that he was 
indebted to one of the Protestant free- 
schools, and the kind and unremitting 
attention of a fond mother, for his early 
improvement, | 

hile yet a youth, without the aid of 
family connexion, wealth, or friendship, 
we find him trudging on foot to the 
capital of Ireland, and there aspiring to 
the honour of a learned education, at its 
sole university. In this attempt he was 
finally successful,—although, (to his 
credit be it spoken,) he was almost 
literally in rags. It was accordingly in 
the hamble station of a Sizer that he 
entered the college of the Holy Trinity ; 
and, in return for his acquirements 
there, was obliged to submit to certain 
— offices, which we trust have been 
soitened down by time, and that gradual 
polish which, if it does not lead to 
equality among civilised nations, yet at 
least detracts from the hardships and 
severities of servitude. 


* One of these, the Right Hon. Barry 

Yelverton, became Lord Chief Baron 6f 

Excheqher, and was afterwards 
created Lord Avonmore. 





That he distinguished himself by any 
Superior eminence while in this station, 
we have never heard; but it is more 
than probable that he had attained a 
certain degree of excellence, or at least 
of expertuess,—for we find him at length 
obtaining a scholarship, which is the 
effect of competition, and consequently 
a proof of merit. But he is known to 
have relinquished the trial for a fellows 
ship in despair ; although not until after 
some long and painful efforts, the prose- 
cution of which might have proved dan- 
gerous to his health,—for even then he 
appears to have possessed a weak and 
sickly constitution, 1 

Young Curran’s attention was now 
turned towards the law,—a profession to 
which almost every well-educated man 
in Ireland aspires, whether possessed of 
fortune or not. But to be called to the 
bar requires both time and money ; and 
there exists some difficulty to account 
for the manner in which this youth, first 
a “sizer,” and next a “scholar,” in the 
university of Dublin, could attain so 
desirable an object. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that Mr. Curran, fearless of diffi- 
culties, and unmindful of the obstacles 
he might.encounter in this new career, 
came to England, entered himself a 
student of one of the Inns of Court, 
and, after eating beef and mutton—for 
the whole ceremonial amounts to nothing 
more than this—returned to his own 
country duly qualified to wear a stuff- 
gown, and defend the cause of every 
client who might be inclined to entrust 
his life or fortune in the hands of aa 
inexperienced barrister, 

Young men of this description were 
formerly termed apprenticit ad legem, 
and-brought up regularly to this as to 
any. other learned profession: but we 
have become wiser than our ancestors, 
and. it is now supposed that law is a 
gift to be obtained by something like 
inspiration. Mr. Curran might have 
been a constant attendant on our courts 
of justice; he might have possessed 
chambers in Gray’s Inn or the Temple ; 
or he might have read in his own private 
lodgings: but any one, or all of these, 
cannot be deemed sufficient for the 
attainment of that knowledge which 
depends both on investigation and 
practice, That he. was long unknown, 
‘unemployed, and consequcntly unfed, 

who ean doubtafter this?’ And, as he is 
-yaid, both in England and ireland, - 
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Mr. Sheridan in the earlier part of his 
career, to have been under the neeessity 
of earning his subsistence by his literary 
Tabours,—the wonder only is, how he 
eould ever have emerged from obscurity, 
and attained high legal honours! 

On enquiry of his contemporarics we 
learn, that he was noticed at an carly 
period by his native wit and humonr in 
private society. He soon after became 
the member of a club, chiefly composed 
of aspiring lgwyers,—that had eloquence 
for its chief object; and here he first 
distinguished himself, by a glowing 
patriotism, and a fervid zeal for the 
honour and interests of bis native coun- 
try—principles from which he never 
ouce deviated ; together with a happy 
flow of oratory — which he greatiy 
improved by practice. We afterwards 
find him in more fortunate, but not in 
happier days, addressing one of the 
judges on the bench, and reminding the 
chief baron (the late Lord Avonmore,) 
of their early career, their youthful 
struggles, their joint efforts in the at- 
tainment of law and eloquence, and 
their mutual regret that such precious 
moments could never again return. 
These were not the only men of talents 
that belonged to this association ; many 
future counsel, and members of Parlia- 
ment of great note, here first tried their 
juvenile efforts; and in mimic war- 
fare, ‘within the circuit. of a small 
room, voluntarily debated those points 
which afterwards were so ably, and, it 
may be added, so profitably, contested 
by them, in senates and in courts of 


justice. | 


While still unknown, Mr. Curran 
married a young lady, by whem he soon 
had a pretty numerous offspring; but, 
although love doubtless first produced 
their nuptials, yet fortune did not smile 
propitious on that event. Other evils 
accompanied their‘ill-fated union ; and, 
unfortunately, a separation took place, 
after. the birth of. several children,—of 
whom three sons, a married and an 
unmarried daughter, still remain. 

Meanwhile, it became necessary to 
provide for the growing wants of an 
encreasing family; and a gencral elec- 
tion, that then happily intervened, at 
length provided the head of it with the 
means. On this occasion he distin- 
guished bimself no less by a happy taste 
for irony, that ridiculed the pretensions, 
than by a certain causticity of reply, 
that reduced his opponents to despair. 
Equally ready with his pen and_ his 
tongue, he produced a multitude of 





puns, conundrum d] UDee I 
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tended not a-little to gratify thers ta 

which he was the zealous sonic pes 
On this, as on every other din 
was fearless of all consequences: cul 
who, presuming on his puny stature and - 
sickly appearance, attempted to j lee 
by threats, or by menaces, in him § ar 
a sturdy adversary. Nor ought it to be wi 
here forgotten, that, at the period poy = 
alluded to, scarcely an election took Se 
place without a duel; and few duck of 
without personal mischief. . 

It was not, however, until 1782 tint - 
Mr. Curran obtained a silk’ gown, a a 
king’s counsel ; at which period he had rs 
attained the age of thirty-two ; and it z 
was long after before he could boast of P 
any considerable practice. For this first 
step in the ladder of preferment, he was 
indebted to his zeal for the liberties of 
Ircland ; and, as the Duke of Portland 
had been sent over by Mr. Fox and his 
colleagues to conciliate the nation; 
Viscount Lifford, then Jord chancellor, 
selected him for that honour. 

But, immediately after this event, a 
change in the councils of England took 
place; in consequence of which, new 
principles were adopted, or rather the 
ancieut ones were again brought inte 
practice, in Ireland. On this occasion, 
Mr. Curran was not indeed stripped 
either of his rank or his silk gown, but 
he was deprived of all hope of advance- 
ment. Nay more, he was obliged for 
awhile to relinquish his seat im Parlia- 
ment; for he had been actually nom 
nated to a borough early in 1783, imme 
diately anterior to that epoch, when, by 
a sudden and unexpected change, Mr. 
Pitt was chosen premier of this country. 

It is well known to those acquainted 
with the politics of the sister island, that 
the nation was at that.period gov 
through the medium of certain great 
men, called undertakers, who regularly 
contracted for their respective portions 
of the representative integrity of that 
independent kingdom! On agitating 
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the question of union, this beeame @ 


frequent, and indeed an unanswe 
argument in the mouths of all those 
advocated this great change on the pot 
of England. 

One of the persons alluded to above, 
and who has been since digniiieé 
an earldom, acting the part of a political 
balance-master, suddenly eh his 
position, on the hasty recall of the Duke 
of Portland, followed by the 
appearance of George Neseat vat 
ville, then Earl Temple, and atte 

’ pre; Marquis 
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is of Buckingham. ut not con- 
ee ith yeering round himself, in order 


to recover his balance, this veteran 

ture-master expected seven subor- 
dinate puppets to assume the same 
colours, and follow the exact step of 
one, well known to be a political har- 
lequin. Six of these are said to have 
expressed an implicit submission to his 
will; the seventh disobeyed, and this 
seventh proved to be Mr. Curran! 
Scorning that change, which, in his 
opinion, Was neither warranted by honor 
nor by conviction, he instantly resigned 
his seat; and, by means not difficult to 
he guessed at, he is said to have procured 
another for the borough of Doneraile, 
and thus became independent of all 
party and connexion whatsoever. 

In 1786, while debating in’ the House 
of Commons on the “pension list,” 
under the colour of a supposition, he 
actually details the whole history of the 
“undertakers” alluded to above,— 
who, if we are to give implicit credit to 
his assertions, uttered in open Parlia- 
ment, actually kept ‘“‘ members to hire 
or to let;” and, to overset their daring 
projects, he ironically advised the secre- 
tary of state to defeat this “ monopoly,” 
by purchasing “the raw material—young 
members of Parliament—rough from 
grass; and, when these are once bitted,” 
adds the orator, “and he has got a 
pretty good stud, he may then safely 
laugh at the slave-merchants !” 

Mr. Curran afterwards represented a 
variety of boroughs, and regularly sat in 
Parliament, until the general election 
of 1797-1798,—-when that House of 
Commons was elected which voted the 
union. To this measure he was a con- 
stant, uniform, and unrelenting foe ; 
and, at an early period, he attempted to 
anticipate and detail the evils which he 
thought would ensue from that measure. 
In 1796, he loudly deprecated this 
“sinister event,” which could only be 
prevented, according to him, by Catholic 
emancipation ; and, in the fervour of his 
zeal, recurring to the felicitous conjec- 
tures of a powerful fancy, he expressed 
himself as follows:—“ An union would 
be the emigration of every man of con- 
sequence in Ireland: it would be the 
pucipation of British taxes without 

titish trade ; it would be the extinction 
of the Irish name as a people! We 
should become a wretched country, 
perhaps leased out to a company of 

€Ws, as was formerly in contemplation, 

Severned by a few tax-gatherers 
Montuty Mac. No, 306. 
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and excisemen ; unless possibly you may 
add fifteen or twenty couple of Irish 
members, who might be found every 
Session sleeping in their collars under 
the mangers of the British minister !” 
The above paragraph is literally copied 
from his printed speeches.* 
. During the time he sat in the Irish 
‘elas pany Mr. Curran distinguished 
imself on a variety of occasions,—par- 
ticularly in 1783, on the right of origi- 
nating money-bills in all cases by 
Commons ; in 1785 he spoke with great 
effect on the commercial resolutions 
introduced by Mr. Secretary Orde ; and, 
in 1786, on the Bill to limit the amount 
of pensions, On the last of these occa- 
sions he observed, with his usual tart- 
ness, “that in Ireland the royal.autho- 
rity must be necessarily delegated —- 
first to a viceroy, and next to a secree 
tary,—who could have no interest in 
the good of the people; no interest in 
future fame; no object to attract him 
but the advancement of his dependants.” 
Then turning towards the latter, “I wish 
to assure the right honorable gentleman,” 
adds he, “ that I do not speak with any 
view of disturbing his personal feelings ; 
I do not admire, nor would imitate, the 
cruelty of the Sicilian tyrant, who amused 
himself with putting insects to the tor- 
ture!” During the course of the same 
speech he presumed to allude “to the 
modern practice of doubling pensions to 
_certain persons in that House, who were 
unhappily pensionérs already! Was 
the secretary of state afraid of their be- 
coming converts? Was it necessary to 
double-bolt them with allowances ? 
Was there really so much danger that 
little Fricksay should repent, and go 
into a nunnery, that the kind keeper 
must come down with another hundred, 
to save her from becoming honest?” 
These are a few of the little political 
effusions that occurred about this 
~ period ; and it is really wonderful, if the 
rish Parliament was so corrupt as he 
was pleased to state, how it was possible 
to permit such language to be uttered. 
But, as this is long since past, and 
now appertains solely to history, it may 
be here necessary to observe, that ia 
1796, in a noble and manly oration, he 
declared himself an avowed friend to 
Catholic emancipation. On this sub- 
ject, we believe, the right of persons 
rofessing the faith of the church of 
Waihe to sit in the United Parliament, 
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together with some few concessions in 
respect to religion, are all that now 
remain .o be effected. 

As a lawyer, the practice of Mr. 
Curran scems to have increased with 
time, and his popularity as a member 
of Parliament doubtless contributed not 
a little to augment the riumber of his 
clients, On several occasions,—as im 
the case of the commons of Dublin, who 
assumed a right to nominate a lord 
mayor,—he pleaded without a fee; and 
he proved eminently successful on that 
memorable occasion. After the com- 
mencement of the first French war, he 
defended Mr. Rowan and Mr. Finnerty, 
for libels, without success; but he ex- 
eulpated Mr. Patrick Finney from the 
charge of high treason, while Mr, Oliver 
Bond was afterwards convicted of the 
same offence. 

As his speech on a memorable occa- 
sion has been always deemed highly 
deserving of commendation, it shall be 
given here ; premising, that it was deli- 
vered on the part of Lady Pamela Fitz- 
gerald, the widow, and the infant chil- 
dren, of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
brother to the Duke of Leinster, who 
had been attainted of treason,—although 
he had died in prison before trial, and 
consequently before conviction. After 
opening the case at the bar of the House 
of Commons, and simply stating the 
injustice of the Bill, he addressed him- 
self to the chair, and proceeded as 


tollows :— 


I have been asked in the committee a 
previous and important question, namely, 
as to the guilt of Lord Edward, without 
the full proof of which no punishment can 
be just? but I am not confounded by a 
question which I cannot indeed answer ; 
as, in the confession that here necessarily 
arises, is to be found ithe most conclusive 
proof of the injustice of the present bill, 
For what can be more flagrantly unjust 
than to enquire into a fact, of the trath or 
falsehood of which no human being can 
have knowledge, save the informer who 
comes forward to assert it. 

I possess no defensive evidence! Ihave no 
case! it isimpossible I should. Ihave often 
of late gone to the dungeon of the captive, 
but never have I yet gone to the grave of 
the dead, to receive instructions for his 
defence : nor, in truth, have I ever before 
been at the trial of a dead man! I offer, 
therefore, no evidence upon this enquiry— 
against the perilous example of which I 
do now not only protest, on behalf of the 
public ; but against the cruelty and injus- 
tice of which I do protest, in the name of 
tbe dead sather,—whose memory is sought 
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to be dishonoured, and of his } 
whose bread is sought to be att rh 

As to the evidence of one person, 1. 
really do believe him fer the first eg 

es, although he has asserted it me 

actually do believe him, by his 
confession, to be an informer, anda brie 
informer ;—a man whom even r be 
witnesses had sworn in a court 0 justier 
upon their oaths, not to be credible ano: 
his oath ;—a man upon whose tingle we 
timony no jury ever did, nor ever 
to pronounce a verdict of guilty;—a king 
of man to whom the law resorts With 
abhorrence, and from necessity, in order ty 
set the criminal against the crime; bot 
who is made use of by the law for tig 
same reason that the most noxions poisons 
are resorted to in medicine! If such the 
man, look for a moment at his story; x 
confines himself to mere conversation only, 
and that too with a dead man, He veo. 
tures not to introduce any third perso, 
either living or dead! He ventures to state 
no act whatever done: he wishes, ip. 
deed, to asperse the conduct of Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald ; but he well know 
that, even were she in this country, sh 
could not be addaced as a witness to dis. 
prove him. 

See, therefore, if there be any om 
assertion to which credit can be given; 
except this—that he had sworn and for.’ 
sworn, that he is a traitor; that he ha 
received five hundred guineas to become 
an informer; and that, according to bs 
general reputation, he is atterly unwortly 
of credit ! yD 

As to the papers produced, it is mf- 
cient to say, that no one of them, nor eves 
all of them, were ever asserted to contam 
any positive proof against Lord Edward; 
and that the utmost that could be dedaced 
from them was nothing more than doubt 
or conjecture; which, had Lord Edward 
been living, might have been easily & 
plained,—to explain which was now i 
possible; and upon which to found @ 
sentence of guilt, would be contrary to 
every rule of justice or humanity. j 

I shall therefore pass to the seco 
question :—is this bill of atfainey 
ranted by the principles of forfeitwe 
laws of treason? <b usaze of Par 
in bills of attainders 

The “the of the Persians and the vt 
donians extended the punishment 0 ° 
traitor to the extinction of all his 
Thus the law subjected the life and pre- 
perty of every man to the most oo 
cated despotism,—because the loyalty “ 
every individual of his kindred wa 
much a matter of wild caprice as 
of the most arbitrary despot could never 

This barbarous principle Wa | 
adopted in any period of our law ed 
earliest times of the Saxons, the treascd 
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treason acted directly on the person of 
the criminal ; it took away from him what- 
ever he actually had to forfeit—his life 
and property. But, as to his children, the 
law disclaimed to affect them directly; 
they suffered, but they suffered by a 
necessary consequence of their father’s 
ynishment,—which the law could not 
revent, and never directly intended. It 
took away the inheritance, because the 
eriminal, at the time of taking it away, 
had absolute dominion over it, and might 
himself have conveyed it away from his 
family. 

Here is a decisive proof, that even the 
early law of treason never intended to 
extend the punishment of the traitor to his 
children as such; but even the direct 
punishment of the traitor himself was to 
take effect only upon a condition suggested 
by the unalterable rales of natural justice; 
namely, a judgment founded on conviction, 
—against which he might have made his 
defence, or upon an outlawry where he 
refused to abide his trial. In that case he 
was punished,—becanse during his life the 
fact was triable; because during his life 
the punishment could act directly upon 
his person; because during his life the 
estate was his to convey, and therefore his 
to forfeit. 

But, if he died without an attainder, a 
fair trial was impossible,—because a fair 
defeuce was impossible ; a direct punish- 
ment upon his person was impossible, 
because he could not feel it; and a confis- 
cation of his estate was equally impossible, 
because it was then no longer his, being 
vested in his heir,—to whom it belonged 
by a title as good as that by which it had 
ever belonged to him in his life-time, 
namely, the known law of the land. 

As toa posthumous forfeiture of lands, 
that indeed appears to have been attempt- 
ed by inquest after death. But, so early 
as the 8th of Edward III., the legality of 
such presentments was disallowed by the 
Julges. And there is no lawyer at this 
day who will venture to deny, that, since 
the 25th and 34th of Edward ITI. no estate 
of inheritance can-+egularly be-—torfeited, 
Save by the attamder of the life of the 
party ; therefore, the law of the country 
is, that, unless the descent was inter- 
rupted by an actual attainder ia the life- 
time of the criminal, it became vested in 
the heir, 

The moment it did descend, the heir 
became seized by a title the most favoured 
mlaw, This heir, perhaps, might have 
been considered as a purchaser for the most 
Valuable consideration—his mother’s mar- 
Hage, of which he was the issue. Why 
then was posthumous attainder excluded 
from the protective law of treason ? Why 

‘t never been since enacted by a 
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prospective law?—clearly for this reason, 
that in its own natare it is inhuman, im- 
politic, and unjust! 

_But it is said, “this may be done bya 
bill of attainder,—the Parliament is omni- 
potent, and therefore may do it,—and that 
it is a proceeding familiar to our consti- 
tution.” As to the first of these assertions, 
it cannot be denied that Parliament pos- 
sesses the power; but an argument iow 
the existence of a power to the exercise 
of it, in‘any particular instance, is ridicu- 
lous and absurd. From such an argument 
it would follow, that it must do whatever 
tt is able to do ; and that it is to be stripped 
of the hest of all powers—the power of 
abstaining from what is wrong. 

That such a Bill ought not to pass, 
various reasons may be adduced: in the 
first place, every argument against the 
justice and the policy of a prospective, 
is tenfold strong against a retrospective, 
law. For every ex-post-facto law is im 
itself am exercise of despotie power ;— 
when it altered the law of property it was 
peculiarly dangerous; when it punished 
the innocent for the guilty it was peculiarly 
unjust; when it affected to do that which 
the criminal himself could not do, as the 
law then stood, it acted peculiarly against 
the spirit of the constitution: which was 
to contract and restrain penal law by the 
strictest construction, ad not to add to 
it by vindictive innovation. But I am 
warranted to go much further, on the 
authority of the British legislature itself ; 
and to assert that the principle of for- 
feiture, even in the prospective law, is 
altogether repugnant to the spirit of the 
English constitution, 

Let it be recollected, that the statutes 
of Anne and George the Second have 
declared, that, after the death of the late 
Pretender and his sons, no such forfeiture 
should or ought to exist. In favour of that 
high authority, every philosophical and 
theoretic writer — Baron Montesquieu, 
the Marquis Beccaria, and many others,— 
might be cited. Against it, no one writer 
of credit or character that has been seen 


by me. Of the late Mr. York I do not 


mean to speak with any disrespect; he 
was certainly a man of learning and 
genius, but it must be observed that he 
wrote for a party, and for a purpose : he 
wrote however against the repeal of the 
law of forfeiture more than for its prin- 
ciple,—for of that principle he expressly 
declines entering into a direct defence. 
As to the extension of the principle, 
further than it is already law, the slightest 
insinuation cannot be found in his freatise. 
As to bills of attainder, the most tole- 
rable of them is that which attainted the 
man who fled from justice, which gave 
him a day to eppest, bad he chosen to do 
313 so 
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so, and operated as a legislative outlawry. 
There have also been many acts of attain- 
der, when the party was willing, but not per- 
mitted, to appear and take his trial. It is 
to be observed, however, that neither of 
these kinds of attainder does any violence to 
the common law, by the declaring of a new 
crime, or a new punishment,—but only by 
creating a new jurisdiction, and a uew 
order of proceeding. Of the second 
species that has been mentioned, in the 
violent reigns of the Plantagenets and the 
Tudors,—many of these have since been 
reversed by the wisdom of cooler and more 
just times, 

Of such unhappy moments of human 
frailty, Lord Coke says,—Aufert oblivio, 
si non silentium tegat. But I here be 
leave to differ from the learned judge ; 
say, let the record on which they are writ- 
ten be indelible and immortal,—let the 
memory that preserves them have a 
thousand tongues ; and when justice, late 
and slow, but wise and sure, shall have 
condemned their principle, let them be 
interred in a monument of negative in- 
Struction to posterity for ever! 

A third kind of Bill of Attainder might 
be found, which for the first time declares 
the law, and attaints the criminal upon it, 
—such was the attainder of Lord Strafford. 
A fourth, which did not change the law as 
to the crime, but as to the evidence upon 
which it was'to be proved,—such was the 
attainder of Sir Jolin Fenwick. 

Of these two last species of attainders, 
no lawyer has ever spoken with respect ; 
they were the cruel effects of rancor, 
injustice, and party-spirit: nor can any 
thing be said in their excuse, but that they 
were made for the direct punishment of 
the actual criminals,—and that too while 
they were yet living. The only other 
attainder that remains possible to be added 
to this catalogue, is that of a Bill like the 
present, which affects to try after the 
party’s death, when trial is impossible ; 
to punish guilt when punishment is impos- 
sible; to inflict punishment where crime 
is not even pretended. 

To change the law of settled property ; 
to confiscate the widow’s pittance! to 
apn the orphan’s cradle! and to violate 

he religion of the dead man’s grave! For 
this, too, there was a precedent; but, for 
the honour of humanity, let it be remem- 
bered, that one hundred and forty years 
had elapsed, during which that’ pre- 
cedent had not been deemed worthy of 
imitation in Great Britain:—I mean the 
attainder of the regicides! For, on the 
restoration, four of them were included 
in that Bull of Attainder which was passed 
after their death, But that this example 
never was respected, ny en from this, 
ollowed i 


that it never d been ed in Eng. 
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land,—although that coun 


been agitated by one revoluti ting 
by Ate rebellions! oR and vend 

ere let me remark on the impoliey 
severe penal laws: they have ore bos 
found better calculated toe than 
to restrain; and, when the intietios 
beyond the crime, the horror of the . 
is lost in the horror of the punishment ; th 
sufferer becomes the object of Commisen. 
tion, and the injustice of the state pro. 
duces public odium. It has been wel 
observed, that in England the highwaymay 
never murdered ; because there tie 
offender never was condemned to the 
torture. Butin France, where theoffender 
was broken on the wheel, the traveller 
seldom or never escaped. The multi 
cation of penal laws lessens the value of 
life ; and, when you lessen the value of 
life, you lessen the fear of death. 

Look to the history of England upon 
this subject with respect to treason; nor 
withstanding all its formidable array of 
death, of Saxon forfeiture, and of feudal 
corruption of blood,—in what country do 
you read of more treasons, and of more 
rebellions? And why?—becanse thes 
terrors do not restrain the traitor, Beyond 
all other delinquents, he is likely to bea 
person of that ardent, enthusiastic, and 
intrepid spirit, that is roused mto more 
decisive and desperate daring by the pros 
pect of peril. ; 

If I am called upon to give mor 
reasons why this precedent has not betn 
repeated for more than a century and 
half, I will say, that a bill of attainder ’ 
the result of an unnatural anion of the 
legislative and judicial fonctions ;— im 
which the judicial has no law to restrain 
it; in which the legislative has no rule to 
guide it—unless passion and prejudice, 
which reject all rule and law, can be 
rules and Jaws; as it compietely puts the 
lives and properties of men at the meicy 
of an arbitrary and despotic authority. 

Such were the acts of posthumocs 
attainder in Ireland in the reign of the 
arbitrary Elizabeth,—who used these acts 
as a mere cloak for robbing an ae 
subject, for the benefit of an — 
minion. Such also was the act of the % 
William III. for the purpose of transfer 
ring the property of the country a 
persons professing one religion, ito 
hands of those professing another; @ r. 
pose manifested and avowed by a remar 
able clause in that Act, which saves 
inheritance to the heir of the traitor, P™ 
vided that heir be a Protestant. the 

There are yet other reasons why fol 

recedent of ‘the regicides was n0t be 
owed in Great Britain, A state must 
driven to the last gasp when it is fo 
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choly avowal both its weakness and 
its fear. Accordingly, this was not done, 
either in the rebellion of 1755 or 1745. In 
{reland, indeed, the penal laws had been 
multiplied and aggravated to an extent 
beyond any example of former times : but 
what was the event?—the race between 
penalty and crime had been continued, 
nptil the penalty could go no further ; and 
then the fugitive turned upon the breathless 

suer. But I do not wish to annoy you 
fy the stench of those unburied and unrotled 
examples of the havoc, as well as impo- 
tence, of penal law pushed to its utmost 
extravagance. 

One topic more, and I have done, 
Every act of this kind ought to have a 
practical morality flowing from its prin- 
ciples; and, if loyalty and justice require 
that these infants should be deprived of 
bread—emust it not be a violation of that 
same principle to give them food or shel- 
ter? Must not every loyal and just man 
wish to see them, in the words of the 
famous Golden Bull, “ always poor and 
necessitous, and for ever accompanied by 
the infamy of their father; languishing in 
continual indigence; ‘and finding their 
punishment im living, and their relief in 
dying.” 

"if the widowed mother should carry 
the orphan heir of her unfortunate husband 
to the gate of any man, who might feel 
himself touched with the sad vicissitudes 
of human affairs; who might feel a com- 
passionate reverence for the noble blood 
that flowed in his veins (nobler than the 
royalty that first ennobled zt); which, like 
a stream, ran so long a course as to con- 
ceal its fountain:—if, remembering the 
many heroic qualities of his unfortunate 
father, his heart melted over the cala- 
mities of the child; if his breast swelled, 
if his eyes overflowed, if his too preci- 
pitate hand was stretched ont by pity, 
or by gratitude, to the poor excom- 
manicated sufferers, how could he justily 
the rebel tear, or the traitorous humanity ? 

To conclude, I- once--more--earnestly- 
and solemnly conjure you to reflect, that 
the fact,—I mean the fact of guilt or 
mocence, which is and can be the sole 
foundation of this bill,—is not now, after 
the death of the party, capable of being 
tried consistently with the liberty of a 
free people, or the unalterable rules of 
eternal justice, 
. And inrespect to the forfeiture, and the 
‘shominy which it enacts,—that only can 

€ punishinent which lights upon GUILT ; 
While that is vengeance alone, which bursts 
Upon INNOCENCE!” 

It has already been stated, that Mr. 

‘urran had distinguished himself as a 

‘arrister, as well as a member of par- 


ut; and on both oceasions it was 
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either his good or his bad fortane, to 
have rendered himself highly obnoxious 
to the government of Ireland. ‘The 
pleader, who, by his eloquence alone 
was enabled to punish Major Sirr, one 
of its minions, for crueity and injustice ; 
who could e one of its witnesses, 
whose name shall not pollute this page, 
in such a manner as to force him first to 
fly one country and then to abandon 
another, as he has lately done; was not 
likely to prove a favorite to the ministers 
then in power. In addition to those 
offences, he had publicly attacked Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, while attorney-general, in 
the House of Commons, for sleeping on 
the bench, when penal statutes of the 
most cruel kind were enacting; and he 
had ironically lamented, that the slumber 
of guilt should so nearly resemble the 
repose of innocence! 

A variety of altercations, of course, 
took place between these gentlemen, 
which did not end in a duel ; for, although 
a duel actually took place, yet an ho- 
norable amnesty did not ensue. This 
attorney-general soon after obtained a 
seat on the bench, he became lord-chan- 
cellor and a peer of Ireland, and in the 
former capacity found an opportunity, 
by means of his judicial authority, un- 
generously to crush the rising powers 
of his late antagonist. Mr. Curran, 
who was at this time a leader, and one 
of the senior practitioners at the Chan- 
cery-bar, soon felt all the force of his 
rival’s vengeance. ‘The chancellor is 
said to have yielded an unwilling ear to 
every motion made by him in his court 
—he frequently stopped this counsel in 
the midst of his speech—he hesitated— 
doubted his knowledge of the law—and 
at length found means, not only to 
cripple all his professional efforts, but 
actually to leave him without a client! 
Notwithstanding this, he indeed ap+ 
peared as usual in the three other courts; 
but he had been already stripped of his 
most profitable practice, and, as his ex- 
pences had nearly kept pace with his 
gains, he was almost left a beggar; for 
all hopes of the wealth, and honors of 
the long robe, were now denied: him. 
The memory of this transaction em- 
bittered the last moments of his ex~- 
istence, and he could never even allude 
to it without evincing a just and ¢x- 
cusable indignation! ; 

Mean while, Mr. Curran resided 
partly in Dublin, and partly at a little 
country-house in its vicinity, surrounded 


by about thirty or forty acres of —- 
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so, and operated as a legislative outlawry. 
There have also been many acts of attain- 
der,when the party was willing, but not er- 
mitted, to appear and take his trial. It is 
to be observed, however, that neither of 
these kinds of attainder does any violence to 
the common law, by the declaring of a new 
crime, or a new punishment,—but only by 
creating a new jurisdiction, and a new 
order of proceeding. Of the second 
species that has been mentioned, in the 
violent reigns of the Plantagenets and the 
Tudors,—many of these have since been 
reversed by the wisdom of cooler and more 
just times. 

Of such unhappy moments of human 
frailty, Lord Coke says,—Aufert oblivio, 
si non silentium tegat. But I here be 
leave to differ from the learned judge ; 
say, let the record on which they are writ- 
ten be indelible and immortal,—let the 
memory that preserves them have a 
thousand tongues ,; and when justice, late 
and slow, but wise and sure, shall have 
condemned their principle, let them be 
interred in a monument of negative in- 
struction to posterity for ever! 

A third kind of Bill of Attainder might 
be found, which for the first time declares 
the law, and attaints the criminal upon it, 
—such was the attainder of Lord Strafford. 
A fourth, which did not change the law as 
to the crime, but as to the evidence upon 
which it was ‘to be proved,—such was the 
attainder of Sir Jolin Fenwick. 

Of these two last species of attainders, 
no lawyer has ever spoken with respect ; 
they were the cruel effects of rancor, 
injustice, and party-spirit: nor can any 
thing be said in their excuse, but that they 
were made for the direct punishment of 
the actual criminals,—and that too while 
they were yet living. The only other 
attainder that remains possible to be added 
to this catalogue, is that of a Bill like the 
present, which affects to try after the 
party’s death, when trial is impossible ; 
to punish guilt when punishment is impos- 
sible; to inflict punishment where crime 
js not even pretended. 

To change the law of settled property ; 
to confiscate the widow’s pittance! to 

lunder the orphan’s cradle! and to violate 
he religion of the dead man’s grave! For 
this, too, there was a precedent; but, for 
the honour of humanity, let it be remem- 
bered, that one hundred and forty years 
had elapsed, during which that’ pre- 
cedent had not been deemed worthy of 
imitation in Great Britain:—I mean the 
attainder of the regicides! For, on the 
restoration, four of them were included 
in that Bill of Attainder which was passed 
after their death, But that this example 
never was respected, appears from this, 


that it never had been ollowed in Eng- 
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been agitated by one revo seg 
by Mt rebellions! Vwtion, and vag 
ere let me remark on the; 
severe penal laws: they have olin 
found better calculated to e 
to restrain; and, when the inflict tha 
beyond the crime, the horror of the ca 
is lost in the horror of the punishment: 
sufferer becomes the object of commis 
tion, and the injustice of the state 
duces public odium. It has been we 
observed, that in England the highwaymey 
never murdered ; because there i 
offender never was condemned to tip 
torture. Butin France, where theoffende 
was broken on the wheel, the trayelle 
seldom or never escaped. The multi 
cation of penal laws lessens the value of 
life ; and, when you lessen the valucof 
life, you lessen the fear of death. 

Look to the history of England po 
this subject with respect to treason; not 
withstanding all its formidable array of 
death, of Saxon forfeiture, and of fexdd 
corruption of blood,—in what country d 
you read of more treasons, and of more 
rebellions? And why ?—becanse thes 
terrors do not restrain the traitor, Beyond 
all other delinquents, he is likely to bea 
person of that ardent, enthusiastic, and 
intrepid spirit, that is roused into more 
decisive and desperate daring by the pro 
pect of peril, 

If I am called upon to give more 
reasons why this precedent has not beta 
repeated fur more than a century andt 
haif, I will say, that a bill of attainder s 
the result of an unnatural anion of the 
legislative and judicial fonctions ;—m 
which the judicial has no law to restran 
it; in which the legislative has no rule to 
guide it—unless passion and prejudice, 
which reject all rule and Jaw, can be cal 
rules and laws; as it completely puts the 
lives and properties of men at the meicy 
of an arbitrary and despotic authority. 

Such were the acts of posthnmocs 
attainder in Ireland in the reign of th 
arbitrary Elizabeth,—who used these act 
as a mere cloak for robbing am m” 
subject, for the benefit of an ag 
minion. Such also was the act of the % 
William III. for the purpose of yt? 
ring the property of the country vo 
persons professing one religion, mto : 
hands of those professing another; @ PU" 
pose manifested and avowed hy a rema 
able clause in that Act, which saves 
inheritance to the heir of the traitor, P™ 
vided that heir be a Protestant. _ the 
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hich is nothing else than a me 
tiniy avowal both of its weakness and 
its fear. Accordingly, this was not done, 
either in the rebellion of 1735 or 1745. In 
Ireland, indeed, the penal laws had been 
multiplied and aggravated to an extent 
ond any example of former times : but 
what was the event?—the race between 
alty and crime had been continued, 

notil the penalty could go no further ; and 
then the fugitive turned upon the breathless 

rsuer. But I do not wish to annoy you 
by the stench of those unburied and unrotted 
examples of the havoc, as well as impo- 
tence, of penal law pushed to its utmost 
extravagance. 

One topic more, and I have done, 
Every act of this kind ought to havea 
practical morality flowing from its prin- 
ciples; and, if loyalty and justice require 
that these infants should be deprived of 
bread—-must it not be a violation of that 
same principle to give them food or shel- 
ter? Must not every loyal and just man 
wish to see them, in the words of the 
famous Golden Bull, “ always poor and 
necessitous, and for ever accompanied by 
the infamy of their father ; languishing in 
continual indigence; ‘and finding their 
punishment in living, and their relief in 
dying.” 

"if the widowed mother should carry 
the orphan heir of her unfortunate husband 
to the gate of any man, who might feel 
himself touched with the sad vicissitudes 
of human affairs; who might feel a com- 
passionate reverence for the noble blood 
that flowed in his veins (nobler than the 
royalty that first ennobled it); which, like 
a stream, ran so long a course as to con- 
ceal its fountain:—if, remembering the 
many heroic qualities of his unfortunate 
father, his heart melted over the cala- 
mities of the child; if his breast swelled, 
it his eyes overflowed, if his too preci- 
pitate hand was stretched out by pity, 
or by gratitude, to the poor excom- 
manicated sufferers, how could he justily 
the rebel tear, or the traitorous humanity ? 

To conclude, I once more earnestly 


and solemnly conjure you to reflect, that- Pea 


the fact.—I mean the fact of guilt or 
mnocence, which is and can be the sole 
foundation of this bill,—is not now, after 
the death of the party, capable of being 
tried consistently with the liberty of a 
free people, or the unalterable rules of 
eternal justice, 

_ And in respect to the forfeiture, and the 
‘snominy which it enacts,—that only can 
be punishment which lights upon GUILT ; 
While that is vengeance alone, which bursts 
Upon INNOCENCE!” 

It has already been stated, that Mr. 
‘urran had distinguished himself as a 
‘arrister, as well as a member of par- 

ut; and on both oceasions it was 
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either his good or his bad fortane, to 
have rendered himself highly obnoxious 
to the government of Ireland. The 
pleader, who, by his eloquence alone 
was enabled to punish Major Sirr, one 
of its minions, for cruelty and injustice ; 
who could e one of its wi 

whose name shall not pollute this page, 
in such a manner as to force him first to 
fly one country and then to abandon 
another, as he has lately done; was not 
likely to prove a favorite to the ministers 
then in power. In addition to those 
offences, he had publicly attacked Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, while attorney-general, in 
the House of Commons, for sleeping on 
the bench, when penal statutes of the 
most cruel kind were enacting ; and he 
had ironically lamented, that the slumber 
of guilt should so nearly resemble the 
repose of innocence! 

A variety of altercations, of course, 
took place between these gentlemen, 
which did not end in a duel ; for, although 
a duel actually took place, yet an he- 
norable amnesty did not ensue. This 
attorney-general soon after obtained a 
seat on the bench, he became lord-chan- 
cellor and a peer of Ireland, and in the 
former capacity found an opportunity, 
by means of his judicial authority, un- 
generously to crush the rising powers 
of his late antagonist. Mr. Curran, 
who was at this time a leader, and one 
of the senior practitioners at the Chan- 
cery-bar, soon felt all the force of his 
rival’s vengeance. ‘The chancellor is 
said to have yielded an unwilling ear to 
every motion made by him in his court 
—he frequently stopped this counsel in 
the midst of his speech—he hesitated— 
doubted his knowledge of the law—and 
at length found means, not only to 
cripple all his professional efforts, but 
actually to leave him without a client! 
Notwithstanding this, he indeed ap- 
red as usual in the three other courts; 
but he had been already stripped of his 
most profitable practice, and, as his ex- 
pences had nearly kept pace with his 
gains, he was almost left a beggar; for 
all hopes of the wealth, and honors of 
the long robe, were now denied: him. 
The memory of this transaction em- 
bittered the last moments of his ex~ 
istence, and he could never even allude 
to it without evincing a just and éx- 
cusable indignation! ; 

Mean while, Mr. Curran resided 
partly in Dublin, and partly ata little 
country-house in its vicinity, surrounded 
by about thirty or forty acres of = 
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He was now geiting old, and all hopes 
of promotion were banished from his 
imagination. In this situation, a sudden 
gleam of comfort burst upon and il- 
juminated his fallen fortunes; for, 1a 
1806, Mr. Fox, whose principles he had 
ever advocated in the Irish senate, now 
came once more into power. His 
friend, Mr. Ponsonby, too, whose col- 
Jeague he had been, both in the House 
of Commons aud at the bar, by one rapid 
and unexpected bound, was elevated to 
the highest office in the courts of justice 
of Ireland, having obtained the seals as 
jord-chancellor, without, however, being 
ennobled, as is now asual in both 
countries. 

For a time, however, the claims of 
our cloguent king’s counsel seemed to 
be forgotten; and when, at length, he 
was provided for, it was in a manner 
that he neither expected nor wished. 

lis habits had become strictly pro- 
fessional, at least his mode of life had 
been so shaped, that any other condition 
must have proved less agreeable. It is 
well known by his friends, that he 
wished to run the usual official career of 
solicitor and attorney-general; after 
which he boped to reach, and perhaps 
actually to die, in the station of chief of 
ene of the courts of law. 

Bat another and a different fate was 
reserved for the conclusion of his life. 
In covsequence of some previous ne- 
gociations, an employment, then- become 
nearly a sinecure, was obtained for 
him by the retreat of thé Right Honor- 
able Sir Michael Smith, knight, then 
master of the Rolls, with a salary of 
about 2000/. per annum. He, at the 
same lime, was nominated to a seat at 
the Council Board. In his new ca- 
pacity of judge, with an unusual and 
unexpected degree of diligence, he made 
one decision that has been reported : 
—that of Merry versus Power, by which 
he established the right of an Jrish 
Catholic to grant certain legacies with- 
out having them annulled, under pretext 
of heing bequests for Popish and super- 
stilious uses. 

But lreland was now no longer agrce- 
able to Mr. Curran; he had been always 
a zealous triend to her prosperity and 
independence; and he perhaps thought, 
that even the new administration had 
not been sufliciently eager to bind up 
her wounds and redresa her wrongs. 
But, when he beheld them suddenly 
driven from the helm, and that too 
expressly because they had at length 
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endeavoured to disunite pois; 
religion, and carry his own favorite aud 
of Catholic emancipation into 
he Was actually horror-struck hai ie 
= to this, in Consequence of a peg 
sonal misunderstanding With the 
chancellor, considered first as the bea 
of the Whigs in Ireland, and soon af 

? ter 
as the leader of the opposition ip Bn. 
gland, he no longer experienced the 
smiles, nor was received with the Usual 
cordiality by his former political asso. 
ciates. The case is simply this :~as jt 
Was hecessary to obtain the resignati 
of Sir Michael Smith, Mr, ee 
had agreed to provide for one of bis 
subordinate officers out of the profiy 
of the Rolls. But, as this bargain had 
been effected without any previous con. 
sultation, or acquiescence on the part 
of the new master, who is said to have 
had this office actually thrast upon him, 
he refused to acquiesce, and boldly 
defended his conduct, in a letter to the 
Right Hon, Henry Grattan, the con- 
mon friend of both parties. It is deeply 
to be lamented, that in the moment 
of victory, a misunderstanding shoal 
have occurred between two estimable 
men, who had fought side by side 
during the battle, and endured a long 
series of hardships together, without s 
much as a single murmur! 

At length, in 1814, Mr. Curran re 
signed his office in favor of the Right 
Hon. Sir William M‘Mahon, bart, and 
retired, like his predecessor, on @ pét- 
sion. Being now entirely exempt from 
all legal and official duties, he was lef 
at leisure to cultivate the Muses, He 
had evinced a taste for poetry from 
his earliest years, and we shall here 
produce a specimen of his attainments 
composed nearly at the period just 
alluded to :—- 


LINES WRITTEN AT RICHMOND; 
By the Right Honorable John Curran. 


‘© On the same spot where weeping Thomsos 
paid ; 

The last sad tribute to his Talbot's shade: 

An humble Muse, by fond remembrantt 


led, us he 
Bewails the absent where he mourn 


dead. 
Nor differs much the subject of the wl 
Whether of death, or absence, we rm 
Whether we're sunder’d by the fina ay ’ 
Or envious seas disjoining rol] betwee 


Absence, the dire effect, is still the , 
And death, and distance, differ 
mame ; ye 
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Yer sure they’re diff’rent, if the peaceful 
grave, 

From bounding thought its low-laid tenant 
save! 

Alas! my friend, were Providence inclin’d, 

In unrelenting wrath to h iman kind, 

To take back ev'ry blessing that she gave, 

From the wide ruin she would Mem'ry save ; 


For Mem'ry still, with more than Ezypt’s art, 

Embalming ev’ry grief that wounds the heart, 

Sits at the altar she had rais’d to woe, 

And feeds the source whence teats must’ ever 
flow!” 


Soon after his resignation, Mr. Curran 
repaired to England, where he resided 
for sume time, and frequented the com- 
any of the most distinguished men of 
bitters. He next visited Paris, where 
he bad been before ; and, as he was con- 
yversant with the French language, 
passed his time there very agreeably, 
during a few months. 

At an early period of his life, he had 
displayed a considerable share of vola- 
tility; and would have indulged, per- 
haps, in every species of gaiety and 
expense, had fortune administered the 
means of enjoyment: happily for him, 
this was not the case. ‘The economy, 
that first originated perhaps in neces- 
sity, at length became a habit, and an 
uniform mode of action. 

At his seat near Dublin he was kind, 
hospitable, and affectionate, to his friends; 
but, of late years, neither his health nor 
inclination would permit him to indulge 
in the pleasures of the table. While in 
London, he lived in great retirement. 
During his occasional visits to the me- 
tropolis, he delighted in making frequent 
#xcursions into the country adjacent ; 
and he was a frequent and welcome 
guest at Wimbledon. ‘There, with the 
author of the ETTIEA IITEPOENTA, he 
was accustomed to talk, and joke, and 
laugh, about the public characters and 
events that in succession occupied the 
attention of —Engtand-and- of—Europe. 
Without entering deeply into the poli- 
tical feelings of that celebrated man, he 
seemed to take, great pleasure in his 
company and conversation. He surveyed 
his verdant lawn with delight ; his appa- 
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rent ease, comfort, and security, amidst 
the conflicts of contending parties, 
afforded him at once pleasure and sur- 
prise; and he rambled through his 
extensive gardens and beautitul fields 
with a smiling and enraptured counte- 
nance: while he doubtless surveyed the 
tomb, already raised for the reception of 
his friend, with a melancholy and per- 
turbed air. 

A few years rolled rapidly away, part 
of which was spent in Ireland and part 
in England. At length his health began 
to fail,— he hecame feeble and emaciated; 
and, after two antecedent attacks, was 
overwhelmed by a third seizure, which 
finally put an end to his existence, in 
the vicinity of Queen’s Elm, Chelsea, 
whither he had retired to avoid the 
smoke and the noise of the metropolis, 
on ‘Tuesday, the 13th day of Oct. 1817. 

In consequence of both his will aud 
his executors being in Ireland, the 
corpse of this distinguished orator re- 
mained uninterred during the space of 
three weeks. At length preparations 
for the funeral were made, and, the body 
having been conveyed to the house of 
his eldest son, in Upper Grosvenor- 
street, on the preceding night, the ce- 
remony took place on the morning of 
the 4th of November. 

The hearse was preceded by three 
mourning coaches, containing Messrs. 
Curran and Phillips, of the Ivish bar; 
Captain Curran, of the royal navy; and 
Messrs. Godwin and Moore, together 
with Mrs. Taylor, one of the daughters 
of the deceased, ‘Three gentlemen’s 
carriages followed empty ; and the whole 
was conducted in a plain and private, 
but very proper and respectfal, manner. 

The remains of this ‘celebrated man 
were deposited; for the present, in Pad- 
dington church. Had they been in- 
tended to have remained in this country, 
Westminster Abbey would have been 

_the most appropriate spot: bat it has 
been said, that they are to be finally 
transferred to Iréland, where a monu- 
ment, worthy of his merits, his elo- 
quence, and his patriotism, is destined 


to be erected. 
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A RELIGIOUS MARTYR. 


About four o'clock in the evening, 


O late as the 27th of Nov. 1816, a the procession made its appearance 


niece of the late Rajah of Tipperah 


burnt herself on the funeyal pile of her a cot appeared the corpse 


usband, 


to the sound of martial music; upon 
at full length, 


elegantly dressed in the finest maslin, 
having 
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having his face painted after the manner 
of the Rujpoots, and a star, made of nu- 
merous coloured threads, and small thin 
pieces of bamboo, about the size of a 
thick darning needle, attached to his 
car. Upon the same cot, in a reclining 
posture, was his wife, superbly dressed 
in muslin and fine cloths ; ber hair was 
Joose and encircled with various wreaths 
of yellow flowers, and she had rings of 
pure gold in her ear and nose, and upon 
her wrists and ankles ring's of pure silver. 
Numerous attempts were made by her 
relations to dissuade her from the rash 
step she was about to take, but to no 
purpose. Atlength, the night fast ap- 
proaching, various coolies were employed 
to dig a hole in the ground, during the 
making of which she made enquiries as 
to its exactness, She observed there 
was nota sufficiency of wood to keep up 
a large fire till day-light, and then di- 
rected her Bramin confessor to get seven 
Suparee trees, which being brought, she 
descended from the cot, placed a num- 
ber of cowries in a cloth, which she dis- 
tributed to her own caste, repeating a 
small sentence from the Vedas, and re- 
ceiving for answer the words Ram, 
Hori, Ram, Khrishno, Hori. She then 
bathed, and walked round the funeral 
pile, which was about six feet long and 
four broad, three times. She was again 
bathed ; and distributed her wearing ap- 
parel, but retained her ornaments. She 
again walked four times, in all seven, 
round the pile, and was again bathed, 
She then advanced to the pile and spoke 
to her female relations, recommending 
them to follow her example, desired a 
Brahmin to give her a black Pigeon, and 
resolutely stepped upon the pile. The 
corpse of her deceased husband was 
then brought and placed close to her, 
which she clasped in her arms and 
kissed ; then desired her friends to make 
no delay. Fire was now communicated 
to the pile amid loud shouts from the 
spectators, and the clangour of music, 
and, although the flame was very bright, 
yet for a time it was completely hidden 
from the sight by showers of short bam- 
boos which were thrown into it by the 
by-standers, both Hindoos and Mus- 
sulmen. She was a most beautiful wo- 
man, a ~ very fair, 
INEDITEL LETTER OF VOLTAIRE TO THE 
} KING OF PRUSSIA, 
‘re, 1752, 

“< . as, Without doubt, only in the 
fear of deing no longer able to pre- 
sent myself before your majesty that 
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I replaced at your feet ; 
were not the ce Bri ge wf 
your person; you may j 
frightful sltendioms of Kw. . " 
fomnlly + it only remains for Me to hig 
myseli for ever and to deplore ; 
fortune in silence, my Rip 
Monsieur Fedarsdoff, who cone, 
to console me in my disgrace, 5; 
me reason to hope that hg 
jesty will deign to listen, in my 
- the bounty of your heart ; ani 
that you may repair (if possible 
opprobrium with hic you ) 
me. It is most certain, that mis 
fortune of having displeased you is not 
the least which I experience. Bat hoy 
shall I appeer f How live? I am ig. 
norant; I ought to be dead with grief, 
In this horrible position it is to you 
humanity to have pity of me; for what 
will you, that I shall become, and that 
I shall do? I know nothing; I only 
know that since sixteen years you have 
ttached me to you: dispose of a lif 
which I have consecrated to you, and 
the end of which you have so much em 
bittered. You are good, you are ip 
dulgent; I am the most unfortunate 
man in your states ; dispose of my fate.” 
VOLTAIRE, 
Notice on the Affair of Akakia. 
The above letter of Voltaire a 
the greater interest, as it has hitherto 
been unpublished in our language ; bat, 
as it may appear enigmatic to 
who are not acquainted with the courtly 
bickerings which excited it, it may be 
expedient to recite in this place the 
rincipal facts. Om 
. An pt mathematice physical 
pute arose in 1752, between Maupertus, 
president of the academy of Berlin, and 
Koenig, librarian to the Princess o 
Orange, at the Hague. Maupertuls 
little generous in his rivality, caused 
Koenig to be excluded from the ace 
demy. He did more; he wrote to the 
Princess of Orange to beg her to deprné 
Koenig of his situation of librana, 
and he denounced him to the Aig ¢ 
Prussia as a man who had failed » 
respect to his majesty. Vere 
who had passed two whole years ¥ 
Koenig, at Circy, and who was his pal 
ticular friend, thought it his duty pe 
licly to undertake his defence: 
successively published two ee 


against Manpertuis,—(the Le 


Academician, and the T 
Sorbonne.) In the first, be ron 
the injustice and irregularity ag 
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ings; in the second, he covered 
their author with ridicule. The king 
of Prussia, who would not suffer the 
president of his academy to be laughed 
ordered the Tomb of La Sorbonne to 
be seized and burnt. ‘The quarrel be- 
came empoisoned. Maupertuis — 
a report, that General Manstein being 
one day in Voltaire’s chamber, and 
the latter translating into French the 
Memoirs on Russia, composed by that 
officer, the king sent him a copy of 
yerses, written by his majesty, to ex- 
amine,—and that Voltaire said to Man- 
stein—“ Another time, my friend! You 
see that the king has sent me_his dirty 
linen to wash; I will wash your’s after- 
wards.” One Word often suffices to ruin 
a man at the court ; Maupertuis imputed 
this word to Voltaire, and ruined him. 

Precisely at this period, Maupertuis 
printed his Philosophical Letters, in 
which he proposed to build a Latin 
eity; to make a hole to the middle of 
the earth; to go to the strait of Magellan 
to dissect the brains of the Patagonians, 
in order to ascertain the nature of the 
soul; to rub all sick persons with pitch 
and resin to arrest the danger of per- 
spiration; and, above all, never to pay 
the doctors. Voltaire attacked these 
extravagancies in a writing as witty as 
poignant, entitled, “ Diatribe of Dr. 
Akakia, Physician to the Pope;” and 
= appeared immediately after Z'he 

omb. 

The King of Prussia took the greater 
umbrage at this new attack against 
Maupertuis, as his own self-love was 
interested therein. Voltaire thus ex- 
presses himself on this subject, ia his 
letter to Madame Denis, of the 15th of 
October, 1752. 

“The King of Prussia, without having 
read a word of Koenig’s answer, with- 
out hearing, without consulting any 
body, has just written and printed a 
pamphlet against Koenig, against my-- 
self, and against every one who has 
wished to prove that professor’s inno- 
cence. The German journalists, who 
suspected not that a monarch who had 
Won battles had made this book, freely 
spoke of it as of the essay of a young 
man. The pamphlet, however, has 
been printed at Berlin, with the Prussian 
eagle,a crown, and a sceptre, before the 
title. The eagle, the sceptre, and the 
crown, are much surprised to find them- 
selves there. Every body shrugs up 
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his shoulders, casts down his ¢ and 
dares not speak. If truth is diecerded 
from the throne, it is, abuve all, so wheg 
a ry —o himself author. 

“ But, this is but the least of 
what has passed. I, aaheteeanies 
found myself an author also, and in a 
contrary sense. I have no sceptre, but 
I have a pen; and I have, I know not 
how, mended that pen, so as to turn 
Plato (Maupertuis) a little into ridicule, 
on his giants, predictions, dissections, 
and his impertinent quarrel with Koenig. 
The raillery was imocent, but I knew 
not that I sported on the king’s manor, 
The adventure is unfortunate ; I have ta 
do with self-love and despotic power,— 
two very dangerous beings,” 

The whole edition of Akakia was 
seized and burnt. Voltaire, who no 
longer saw in Frederick but an angered 
king, quitted Potsdam, after having sent 
back to him the cross of merit and the 
chamberlain’s key; and it was from 
Berlin that the letter in question was 
written; a letter, the expressions of 
which proved that Voltaire still held to 
the friendship of Frederick, and which 
contradicts the indecent conduet at- 
tributed to him on this occasion, by the 
historian of his life. 

Shortly afterwards, Frederick re- 
called Voltaire to Potsdam, and restored 
his cross and his key. Bat wounded 
self-love never forgives; and the great 
Frederick had as much self-love as 
other men: their coolness re-eom- 
menced, and Voltaire felt that it was 
time to quit Prussia. 

MAGIC NUMBERS. 

Here is a square of twenty-five nu- 
merals, so arrahged, that in cach column, 
vertical or horizontal, the sum of the 
numbers is the same :— 





























Any square number of numerals— 
nine, sixteen, thirty-six, forty-nine— 
admit of a similar arrangement. 
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COLLECTIONS FROM AMERICAN LITERATYp 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS AP- 
POINTED TO BUILD A STEAM FRIGATE 
AT NEW YORK. 

BT was conccived, by a most inge- 

pious and enterprising citizen, that 
the power of steam could be employed 
to propel a floating battery, carrying 
heavy guns, to the destruction of any 
hostile force that should hover on the 
shores, or enter the ports, of our Atlantic 
frontier. The perfect. and admirable 
success of his project, for moving boats 
containing travellers and baggage by the 
same elastic agent, opencd the way to its 
employment for carrying warriors and 
the apparatus for fighting. 

The plan was submitted to the consi- 
deration of the executive of an enlight- 
ened government. Congress, influenced 
by the most liberal and patriotic spirit, 
appropriated money for the experiment ; 
and the uavy department, then con- 
ducted by the Honourable William 
Jones, appointed commissioners to su- 
perintend the construction of a conve- 
nient vessel under the direction of 
Robert Fulton, esq. the inventor, as en- 
gincer, and of Messrs. Adam and Noah 
Brown, as naval constructors. 

By the exemplary combination of dili- 
gence and skill, on the part of the en- 
gineer and the constructors, the business 
was so accelerated, that the vessel was 
launched on the 29th of October, amidst 
the plandits of an anusual number of 
eitizens. 

Measures were immediately taken to 
complete her equipment ; the boiler, the 
engine, and the machinery, were put on 
board with all possible expedition. 
Their weight and size far surpassed any 
thing that had been witnessed before 
among us. She was a structure resting 
upon two boats, and keels separated from 
end to eud by a canal filteen feet wide, 
and 156 loug. One boat contained the 
eauldrons of copper to prepare the steam, 
The vast cylinder of iron, with its piston, 
lever, and wheels, occupied a part of its 
fellow; ihe great water-wheel revolved 
in the space between them ; the main or 
gun deck supported her armament, andl 

was protected by a bulwark four feet 
ten inehes thick, of solid timber. This 
was pierced by thirty port holes, to 
enabie as many thirty-two pounders to 
fire red-hot balls ; her epper or spar deck 
was plain, and she was to be propelled 
by ties exgincry alone. ; 


It was the opinion of Canta; 
and Mr. Falton, that PM toe Pov 
ought to be surrounded withoe de 
and stanchions—that two “oe 
should be erected to support in” 
sails—that there should bebowgen” 
jibs, and that she should be ear yy 
corresponding style. <r 

At ee all matters were 
a trial of the machinery to y 
bulky vessel through the wale ne 
essay was made on the first day of Jung 
1815. She proved herself capable of 
opposing the wind and of stemmi the 
tide, of crossing currents and of be 
steered among vessels riding at anche 
though the weather was boisterous aj 
the water rough. Her performance de. 
monstrated, that the project was su. 
cessful—no doubt remained thata floa, 
ing battery, compused of heavy artillery, 
could be moved by steam. The com. 
missioners returned from the exercise of 
the day, satisfied that the vessel would 
answer the intended purpose, and con. 
soled themselves that their care had 
been bestowed upon a Worthy object. 

But it was discovered that various al- 
terations were necessary. Guided by 
the light of experience, they caused 
some errors to be corrected, and sone 
defects to be supplied. She was pe 
parcd for a second voyage with all piae- 
ticable speed. 

On the 4th day of July she was again 
put in action. She performed a-tip to 
the ocean, eastward of Sandy-hook, and 
back again, a distance of filty-thie 
miles, in eight hours and twenty minutes, 
A part of this time she had the tile 
against her, aud bad no assistance what 
ever froin sails. Of the gentlemen who 
formed the company invited to withes 
the experiment, not one entertained 4 
doubt of her fitness for the intended 
purpose. 

Additional experiments were, not 
Withstanding, necessary to be sought, 
for quickening and directing her motion. 
These were devised and executed will 
all possible care, 

Suitable. arrangements having beet 
made, a third trial of her powers ¥# 
attempted on the 11th day ot September, 
with the weight of twenty-six ol hey long 
and ponderous guns, aud a cousiderabit 
quantity of ammunition and rer 
board; her draft of wie _ 
eleven fe She changed her cours*, 

feet, She g investiv§ 
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inverting the motion of the wheels, 
without the necessity of putting about. 
She fired salutes as she passed the forts, 
and she overcame the resistance of wind 
and tide in her progress down the bay. 
She performed beautiful manoeuvres 
around the United States frigate, Java, 
then at anchor near the light-house. She 
moved with remarkable celerity, and 
she was perfectly obedient to her double 

Im. 
— was observed, that the explosions of 

wader produced very fittle concussion, 
‘he machinery was not affected by it 
in the smallest degree. Her progress, 
during the firing, was steady and unin- 
terrupted. On the most accurate calcu- 
lations, derived from heaving the log, 
her average velocity was five and one- 
half miles per hour. Notwithstanding 
the resistance of currents, she was found 
to make head-way at tlie rate of two 
miles an hour against the ebb of the 
Kast River, running three and one-half 
knots. ‘The day’s exercise was satilac- 
tory to the respectable company who 
attended, beyond their utmost expec- 


tations. It was universally agreed, that 


we now possessed a new auxiliary 
azainst every maritime invader. The 
city of New York, exposed as it is, was 
considered as having the means of ren- 
dering itself invulnerable. ‘The Dela- 
ware, the Chesapeake, Long Island 

Sound, and every other hay and harbour 

in the nation, may be protected by the 

same tremendous power. 
Portico. 
— 

CHARACTER OF THE VARIOUS TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AS AU- 
THORITIES FOR LIBELS IN A LATE RE- 
VIEW, 

Weld, says the writer, is quoted to 
furnish an exaggerated portrait of a 
Virginia planter; to prove that it is 
dificult to obtain-a- bed to one’s self at_ 
an inn; to give the practices allowed in 
fighting in Kentucky; and to tell that 
the cows and sheep graze about the 
streets of Washington, with a bell about 
their necks, to prevent their being lost. 
It is not necessary to comment on these 
facts and mistakes. Mr. Weld, though 
he bas given some misrepresentations in 
his work, is one of the most decent 
travellers, who have published accounts 
of the United States. From particular 
considerations he was led to praise 
‘nada at our expense, and this has 
siven him, in some places, the appear- 
ance of prejudice, We may here make 
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a general remark, which will apply te 
him, as well as other travellers. He 
visited this country eighteen years ago, 
and a person may as well figure to him- 
self a young girl at twenty, from having 
seen her at the age of five, as form an 
idea of many parts of our country now, 
from what they were at that time. The 
conveniences of travelling, the prosperity 
of the country, and the growth of our 
cities, have wrought a greater change 
than ever tovok place in any coantry 
during the same period. 

We nextadvert to Burnaby, who was 
an English clergyman, and is cited but 
once, and this oddly enough, to describe 
some of the processes of bundling. He 
Wrote an insignificant book of travels 
about thirty years since. ! 

Priest is quoted for a rule of an as- 
sembly at Hanover in Virginia, “that 
no gentleman is to enter the room with- 
out breeches,” (that is, that Ire should 
not come in pantaloons,) “or be allowed 
to dance without his coat.” The Re- 
viewer may perhaps have heard, that this 
same rule was enforced during the peace 
of 1803, on some Englishmen at the 
Opera in Paris, who, from the excessive 
heat, took off their coats in the boxes: the 
clamours of the pit forced the attention 
of the police; and a soldier was sent to 
request them to walk out of the box inte 
the lobby, where, having replaced their 
coats, they were suffered td return to 
their seats. We confess we think the 
Parisian pit and the Virginia assembly 
were right in thinking it indecent for a 
gentleman to take off his coat in public. 
Priest is further cited, to prove the anfor- 
tunate situation of the Irish and German 
Redemptioners. ‘They are no doubt 
often exposed tocruelty and hardship; yet 
a very large portion of them have had their 
condition meliorated in this country. 
Priest was a musician in the orchestra of 
some of our theatres, during a few years: 
he published an octavo volume, which is 
not much in request. 

Wansey is brought forward to prove 
that the members of Congress have each 
of them a desk to write upon, and to keep 
their papers. This to be sure isa luxury. 
compared with the inconvenient, uncom- 
fortable seats of both Honses of Par- 
liament in England; but even uncom- 
fortable seats will not prevent tiresome 
speeches, and they still sit, though iil at 
ease, through many a night of tedious 
debate. Our Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives may therefore be accom- 
modated with desks, particularly as they 
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are much less numerous. Wansey was 
a Wiltshire clothier, who visited the 
United States on business, and staid 
three or four months. He passed some 
days in Boston, and the object that 
struck him most, was the railings on the 
tops of the houses in State-street for 
drying clothes. He published a harm- 
less duodecimo volume. . 

Parkinson is quoted to prove, that a 
man, who shot another, was tried aud 
acquitted on the plea of insanity. There 
have been several cases of the same kind 
in England, which is generally consi- 
dered a proof of the humanity of their 
laws. We confess, we doubt the ex 
diency of ever pardoning a man on this 
plea, or the humanity of commuting the 
punishment of hanging, into that of per- 

etual incarceration, as is the case of 
Jate years in England, It is surprising 
that Parkinson is not made use of more 
copiously. He was an English farmer, 
who came here with very extravagant 
notions, and returned soured and disap- 
pointed. He related many facts in his 
works, among others, that there was no 
jand in America, that produced more 
than five bushels of wheat per acre. And 
his facts were so salutary to discontended 
men of his class, that it has been ma- 
liciously suspected, he was encouraged 
to write his book. 

Mocre, the imitator of Anacreon, is 
quoted several times; but his works are 
too well known to require any comment. 
He was received, in this country, with 
the most open, admiring, caressing hos- 
pitality; he went away, and slandered it 
in some indifferent verses. He was very 
young at the time, and expected pro- 
motion from persons whose patronagé 
he has since given up. If we have not 
been mis-informed, he regrets these per- 
formances ; if so, far be it from us to re- 
vive them. 

Lambert is quoted to prove, from a 
story that he relates of the people of 
Worcester, that the inference of the 
reviewer with regard to the state of 
Massachusetts, is just, that, “ where the 
courts of justice are not respected, the 
people are very apt to take the law into 
their own hands.” A passage is also 
quoted from him, descriptive of a camp- 

eeting of the methodists. It is in- 
deed true, that the Southernand Western 
States are infested with these fanatics, 
bat we believe the nuisance is decreasing; 
and in England, though many are alarmed 


at their progress in the ch UDee h 
e A 
travagancies are less than te % 
formerly, He is further made ae 
describe the stages of ar af 
Virginia, and to say, that some'cf f, 
democrats in Pennsylvania once te 
posed, that their lawyers shox Bo 
allowed to quote from i i. 
books. Lambert rode 8 cons. 
derable part of the United States in thy 
mail-stage, and has published two 
tavos descriptive of this country a 
Canada, which are rather uni 
He had not many advantages in se; 
society; he seems to haye 

good intentions, and reprobates the sh 
surd and malignant misre 
in most of the et of his countrymes 
respecting us. 

We had almost overlooked M; 
whom the reviewer has cited as one of 
his authorities, The following js th 
passage in which he is brought forward, 
“Mr. Michaux had the good fortune to 
be travelling in America, at the aus 
picious period when the tax upon the 
whiskey distilleries was repealed ; and to 
witness the rejoicings on that occasion, 
At one of the taverns, which he yisited, 
the rooms, the stairs, the yard, wer 
covered with men dead-drunk, and thos 
who were still able to get their tect 
separated, uttered only the accents of 
rage and fury.” Now, if the critic wil 
turn to a long account of the féte, “the 
truly English féte,” given at Belvoir 
Castle, last year, by the Duke of Rut 
land, at the christening of his infant son, 
he will find this drunken frolic of the 
boors of Pennsylvania, very similar t 
the orgies of Belvoir Castle. 

There remains * *, who, it appears, 
came to this country to live by the 
practice of his profession as a lawyer; 
that he was dissatisfied and grumbled at 
every thing, got into debt, and wa 
obliged to make his escape from bis 
creditors. He returned to England, 
published a splendid book, a true jobf 
the trade, pirated the plates, filled it with 
trash and called it, the “Stranger 
America.” 'The book would probably 
never have been mentioned again, bad 
not these remorseless reviewers, “who 
unplumb the dead for bullets to assas* 
nate the living,” brought it inte police 
The author of the pamphlet bas dove 
such ample justice to Mr. **, 
we shall say no more of him. | 

North American Renew. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
| sa 
SONNET. Slowly and ladenly along, 


«Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.” 


HAD a friend, —the world to me 
I Was pleasure, joy, and ecstacy : 
I'm friendless now,—my joy is fied, 
Pleasure and ecstacy are dead. 


The last sweet throb my bosom felt 
Was as by Sarah's side I knelt; — 
And mis’ry, wretchedness, and painy 
Are mine, till there I kneel again. 


But no, my happiness is o’er, 

My lovely Sarah is no more : 

*Tis not my friend that I hehold— 
So stern, so haughty, and so cold, 


*Tis not my Sarah, ’tis a foe, 
Who spurns, avoids, and hates me So ; 
Another form like her’s I see— 
But Sarah’s ever dead to me. 
London, 1817. 
—— a 


THE FAREWELL. 


{The following lines were written by the late Wil- 
liam Hutton, of Bennett’s-hill, near Birmingham, 
on his houses and property being destroyed by 
rioters,—in consequence of his havin 
leading commissioner in the Court of 

To Court of Conscience now adieu, 

I may no longer follow you : 

For nineteen years, pleas’d with close sitting, 

For which I deem’d my talents fitting, 

] there determin’d, with small pauses, 

More than a hundred thousand causes : 

Ten thousand breaches have I mended, 

And not a shilling was expended. 

When heated anger rose to blood, 

I made it friendship, if I could : 

For errors I ne’er strove to hide ’em, 

Yet always studied to avoid *em. 

Now are my services return’d, 

My peace destroy’d, my houses burn’d; 

I’m now reduc’d beneath the crowd, 

Deny’d the pity I allow’d. 

But, tho’ depriv’d of things most Gear, 

They left me one—a conscience clear, 


Some sage may put his glasses on 
And read these 34 send am gone; 
Then he my public life may scan, 
To see what faults disgrac’d the matt 
And, finding not a crime imputed, 
My line of justice undisputed, 
may exclaim, in moody fit,— 

.. I see the rock on which you split! 

‘his, Hutton, was your crying sin— 
You ne’er could let both parties win." 

March 23, 17935. 
—_. 


SONNET, 
By James EpmEsTon. 


QORROW turns the red rose white, 
~ And chastens the flame of the wildest eye, 
venches the beaming smile of light, 
And swells the bosom with many a sigh : 
ow saddens the summer song, 


bids the notes more softly flow, 


J.C. W, 


been the 
uests.} 


In mellow’d tones of woe. 


Yet lovelier far is the cheek of Grief, 
From Sorrow’s pencil pale ; 

And lovelier far is the song of Grief, 

That moans like the mountain-gale ; 

Than the brightest glance that Joy hath darted 
From the light of the brightest eye ; 

Than the gayest song of the merry-hearted, 


When Mirth sat laughing by. 
Hackney. wt 
——— 
VERSES 


Left in the READING-ROOM of Sir William 
Paxton’s Baths at TenBy ; in allusion to 
the Inscription in Front of the Building: 

@aracca xdvfev wavra xaxa. 
AZING above, I read this line with won- 
der— 

And thought the author must have made a 

blunder : 

For, granting that it saveth some men’s lives, 

By curing gout, or drowning too-fond wives; 

And granting that a salutary di 

Cures hydrophobia, and cures he hip: 

Yet I’ve a secret silent sorrow here, 

Beyond old Ocean’s utmost reach I fear— 

Stone, dropsy, asthma,—alas ! something worse, 

Incurable consumption of the purse ; 

And, tho’ ten times ten thousand lives it saves, 

How can I gain one farthing from its waves: 

I am no fisherman, and Tenby boasts 

No pence-fraught fish (like Peter's) on hee 

coast ; ; 
I am no painter, to depict its views ; 
I am no doctor, to prescribe its use ; 
I’ve no sea-prospect lodging -house to let, 
Nor will salt-water liquidate a debt: 
In short, I am no patient for the seay 
And all its benefits are lost on me: 
For truly, Neptune, be not thou displeas’d, 
Thou canst not medicine to a purse diseas’d, 

—— 
TO ELIZA. 
I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows. akspeare. 
W HEN the warm-beaming sun, and the 
soft-blowing gale, 
No longer shall visit the rose of the vale; 
When the rose of the vale in luxuriance shall 
row, 

pink oceans of ice, or on mountains of 

snow ; 
Then, Eliza, thy form from my breast shall 

depart; 
Then, Eliza, I’ll give to another my heart. 


Other forms I may see, other smiles I may 


meet, , 

But thy form is the finest, thy smile the most 
sweet ; 

And, though other eyes with refulgence may 
shine 

They cannot eclipse the mild lustre of thine. 

No—thy love from my bosom shall never 
depart 5 

No—I never will give to another my heart. 
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The bright orbs of Heaven may fall from their 
spheres, ; 

And Nature, e’en Nature herself, sink in 
years ; 

The globe we inhabit may melt fast away ; 

The night may no longer -ucceed to the days 

But thy love from my bosom shall never 
depart ; 

But I never can give to another my heart. 


Though Fate unpropitious should snatch thee 
from mine, 

And to other arms thy perfections consign ; 

Though another caress thee, and he be 
caress’d, 

As he clasps thee with joy and delight to his 
breast 5 . 

Still thy love from my bosom shall never 
depart, ‘ 

Still I never will give to another my heart. 


Then come, my Eliza, once more let me sip 

The nectar which flows from thy ambrosial 
lips ’ 

Again let my breast glow with rapture divine, 

As my arms round thy angelic form shall 
entwine : 

Not till feeling and life from my frame shall 
depart, | 

Will I give to another, Eliza, my heart. 


Yes,—the warm-beaming sun, and the soft- 
blowing gale, 

No longer shall visit the rose of the vale; 

Yes—the rose of the vale in luxuriance shall 
grow, 

Beneath oceans of ice, or on mountains of 
snow, 

When, Fliza, thy form from my mind shal! 
depart ; 

When, Eliza, I give to another my heart. 


London, 1317. J.C. W. 
—S 
SONNET, . 
@N VIEWING THE GRAVE OF CUURCHILL, 
AT DOVER. 


By Artuor Brooke. 
(CHURCHILL | although thy misdirected 


P song 
Sought but the plaudits of a transient fame; 
Wasting the rich glow of a heaven-born 
flame 
Tn the vile conflict with a clamorous throng; 
Yet to thy shade these honours shall belong— 
The Muse has graced thee with a_poet’s 
name, 
And it shall still be thine; and that proud 
claim 
Hallow thy grave these mouldering heapsamong. 


Princes shall perish—kings must be torgef, 
ay re in lasting shame some tyrant 
ies) ; 
But in the tomb, whate’er its earthly lot, 
senius exulis—the poei never dics! 
Suil shall some answering hearts in homage 
bow, 


Tho’ o’er the humblest turf,;—-as mine does 
Dow. 


Dec, 1, 
LINES 
WRITTEN ON READING LALIA 
By ‘Tuomas Funes. 


H! Moore, there are’ 
A thoughtiuily said, tho ht hn 
waa pone was given thee in vain, 
ile the dreams of depravity haunted i 
head, iia 4 
And intpurity prompted thy strain, 
There are those, who in feeling De’er went 
with the throng, 
That thy taste and thy talent could own ; 
That could dwell with delight on the turayq 
thy song, 
But the subject displeas’d them alone, 


Let them look on the lays of thy childhood m 
more, 
Let them search not the sins of thy youh; 
But turn to the strain thou hast venwr'd » 
pour 
O’er the followers of freedom and truth: 
Let them gaze on the volume here giveate 
the view, 
Whose spirit shall new ages illume, 
When the eye, in whose light it first flourish’d 
and grew, 
Shall be clos’d in the night of the tom}, 


Let them learn from young Azun the fervor d 
love 
And the ‘brightness of truth, and the spirit 
of bravery ; 

From the Peri, the joys of the blessed above, 
And from Hafed the hatred of slavery. 
And, oh! when they turn from the soul-moving 

lay 
If their hearts are as cold as the poet first 
found them, 

May the day-star of freedom ne’et lightes 

their way 
Or rapture or love never sparkle around 
them. 
Bolton-sireet, Dublin. 
we 
EPIGRAM, 

On the Return of the Fruitless yer 
China, in consequence of Lord many 
refusing to comply with the Custom 
the Country, by knocking his Head wnt 
times against the Ground, 

T has often been said, “If to Rome y 
_ must go 

You should do just exactly as Rome’s peop 

do,’? ‘ 

Should the Pope from the foot of his throu 

op his toe ; i 

*Tis ol koh esteem’d to salute it we cart 

And, if to St. James’s grand court you repiii 

The kissing of bands is the etiquette there: 

Then why should Lord Amherst his 

protound, : ie gait 

Refuse for to &#ock nine-times-nine 

the ground ? ; 

Tho’ the custom seems odd, whosoe’er might 

begin it ‘ kon 

No harm could have happen’d if a he 

in it! aediees 
Leamington Priors; Aug. 1817- 
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nufacturer, for a method of manu- 

mann Chas, Ieictes, Spangles, and 
other ornamental Glass-work. 

<< specification is to secure the 

manufacturing of icicles, spangles, 

and every other description of ornament 





peculiar to glass-chandelier furniture, 


with a loop or loops of the same ma- 
terial, which loop or loops may be at- 
tached by heat to any of the said articles 
after they are completed in other respects, 
either in part or the whole. ‘This process 
may be effected by any of those methods 
by which two separate pieces of glass, 
with the assistance of heat, are united to 
each other; but Mr. Wilkes has found it 
most conveniently accomplished in the 
following manner. The article to which 
the loop is intended to be affixed being 
eut and polished, either completely or 
partially, asits form or bulk may render 
expedient, is cautiously exposed by the 
workman to the stream of a common 
blow-pipe with one hand, whilst with 
the other he attaches to its softened ex- 
tremity or edge a small portion of flint 
or avy other coloured glass, which when 
sufliciently hot, he presses flat with a 
pair of plyers, or any other tool. ‘This 
done, it is again heated quite soft, and 
immediately perforated with a piercing 
tool of iron, or any other metal. The 
loop thus formed being finally rendered 
circular in its shape, and smooth in its 
surface, by the combined employment 
of the blow-pipe and pierciug tool; or 
the glass loop may be manufactured 
separately, cither in dies or by winding a 
filament of softened glass round a wire, 
és is done in making a certain descrip- 
tion of beads, called lapped beads, which 
may or may not be cut and polished like 
the article with which it is to be united, 
and then attached-by heat to any of the- 
Various species of glass chandelier furni- 
lure, either with or without the interpo- 
sition ofa third portion of glass, 
ea 

To Mr. Joun Hacur, of Great Pearl- 

street, Spitalfields, Engineer ; for Im- 

provements in the Method of expelling 

Molasses or Syrup from Sugars. 

This invention consists in expelling 
the molasses from sugar by oveasioning 
& pressure of the atmosphere on a surface 
of the sugar: and this is done either by 
Withdrawing the air from the under sur- 
ace, or by compressing the air on the 
Opper surface of the sugar. When done 

3 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


a 
% Mr. Joun Aston WILKEs, Glass- 


by the first method, that of withdrawing 
the air from the under surface, the 
patentee makes use of a trough or box, 
(open at the top,) either square, round, 
or any other proper shape. He prefers 
having it larger at top than at bottom, ia 
order that, when the sugar shrinks by the 
expulsion of the molasses, it ma 
sinking keep tight round the sides, and 
thereby prevent the rapid passaze of 
the air between the sugar and the sides 
of the trough or box. In this trough or 
box, at a few inches, or any proper 
height from its real bottom, Mr. Hazes 
puts a false bottom, made of any proper 
material, (but he prefers sheet-copper,) 
and thickly perforated with small holes, 
On this false bottom he places a cloth or 
web, made of hair or some other ma- 
terial; and on the cloth or web he puts 
the sugar that is to be operated upon, 
which he previously moistens regularly 
with water, lime-water, or some other 
liquid. ‘To the real bottom or sides of 
the above-described trough or box he 
fixes one end of a pipe or tube ; the other 
end of which he fixes to the upper side, 
or some other part of a receiving vessct, 
placed at a convenient distance below 
‘the trough or box. ‘This receiving vessel 
he furnishes with a cock, or seme other 
contrivance, for the conveniénce of draws 
ing off the molasses when desirable or 
necessary. From some part of the above- 
described pipe or tabe he branches off a 
tubular arm, which leads to an air-pump, 
fixed at any distance from the alréady- 
described apparatus, ‘The construction 
of an air-pump is so well understood by 
mechanical persons, that it needs not 
here being more particularly deseribed, 
The operation by this method is as fol/ 
lows: having. prepared the sugar, by 
mouistening it with water or some liquid, 
as- before described, he then spreads it 
about three inches deep, or any other 
proper depth, atl over the cloth or web 
that covers the false bottom of the trough 
or box, taking care that the sugar comes 
close to the sides of the trough or box all 
round ; next, by means of a water-wheel, 
windmill, steam-engine, animal strength, 
or other power, he sets the an-pump to 
work, which partially exhausts the air 
from the other parts of the apparatus, 
A partial vacuum being thus formed 
underneath the false bottom of the trough 
or box, the pressure of the atmosphere 
and the passage of the air through the 
sugar separates aud expels the molasses, 
which, 
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which, passing through the cloth or web, 
and the perforations in the false bottom, 
falls on the real bottom of the trough or 
box, and is from thence conducted by 
the pipe or tube into the receiving vessel 
below. This operation he continues hy 
keeping the air-pump at work until the 
niolasses is sufficiently expelled from the 
sugar. When he does it by the other 
method, that of compressing the air on 

the upper surface, he makes. use of a 

trough or box, covered on the top, which 

he furnishes with a false bottom and 
cloth, or web, as by the first method. 

The expelled molasses he conveys from 

this trough or box through an aperture, 

pipe, or tube, to any vessel or place 
destined to receive it. 

Having prepared and spread on the 
cloth or web the sugar to be operated 
upon as by the former method, by means 
of a force-pump, bellows, or some other 
contrivance, worked by some power, 
either natural or artificial, he com- 
presses the air on the upper surface of 
the sugar, which produces the same 
efiect on it as the operation first de- 
scribed. 

List of New Patents, and we earnestly solicit 
the Patentees to favour us with copies or 
extracts of their Specifications. 

JAMES BounsALtL, of Crown-street, Old- 
street road, Shoreditch, Middlesex, tailor; 
for improvements in the machinery used 


for tarring, reeling, and twisting ~_ 
and forming the lissims Or strands i 


or other cordage, and ah lea 


of every size.— August 19, 


i" 

WILL1aAM GinpArT and 
VANT, both of Leeds, Yorksiine 
carpenters, and co-partnets« for improy, 


ments in mangles,— August 19, 


JeptHa Avery Wiki 
New York, in the United eet : 
America, but now residing in Covent Gay 
den, Middlesex, esq.; for improvements x 
the application of machinery for the pur 
pose of manufacturing of weavery reeds ly 
water or other power.—August 23, 
GeorGE Mepnurst, of Denmark-stree 
St. Giles in the Fields, Middlesex, exg 
neer; for an arrangement of implements iy 
form certain apparatus, which he denogi. 
nates the hydraulic balance, applicable 
mechanical and hydraulic purposes—\y 
gust 20, , 
James Mason CHAMPNESS, whit 
and Henry Brinks, clock and wath 
maker, of Cheshunt-street, Hertfordshire; 
for certain improvements on axletrees 
earriages of various descriptions.—Aug, %, 
- Josenu .Manron, of - Davies-strect, 
Berkeley-square, gunmaker;, for certain 
improvements in locks for fire-aruh 
Sep. 26. _— 
Joun DAtez, of White Lion-stteet, Par. 
tonville, millwright ; for the application d 
a certain material, hitherto unused for that 
purpose, to the making of rollets ot ¢y- 
linders of various descriptions, —Oet. 3, 








PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


a 


INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 
HE Royal Academy of the Fine 
Arts held its annual public sittings 
on Saturday the 4th October, which was 
opened by 

i, The reading of a historical notice on 
the life and works of M. Vincent; by 
M. Quatremere de Quincy. 

2. Areport on the works sent by the 
King’s pensioners of the Royal Academy 
at Rome; by M. Dupaty. 

3. Historical notice on the life and 
works of Paisiello, the composer; by 
M. Quatremere de Quincy, 

These were followed by the distribu- 
tion of the grand prizes of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, seal engraving, 
historical, landscape, and musical com- 
position. And, lastly, the performance 
of the musical prize, preceded by a 
symphony, composed by Count de 
Lacepede. 

The subject of the grand prize of 
Painting was—Castor and Pollux ¢are 


rying off their sister Helen, The tr 
i Me by M. Leon Caenits, 
Paris, 2. 22, pupil of Guerin, of th 
Institute. The second was gained 
M. E. Dusots, of Paris, ae. 25, pupl 
of M. ReGnawtt, of the Institate. ‘ 

The subject of the grand ae 
Sculpture was—Agis, King of 
mon, dying on his shield. ‘The first gran 
prize was gained by M. ©, Fr. r 
Bogut, of Paris, x. 24, ee 
M. Carrevier, of the Institute. = 
second by M. Georces Jacquot, 
of Nancy, x. 23, pupil of M. 
of the Institute. . 

The Academy, satisfied with the efi 
of all the candidates, gave to them 
a public testimony of their approbatn 

Grand prize of Architecture * i 
subject given was @ 

Musique or Royal School - pew 
and Declamation. The first ut. 
grand prizes were gained by Gasser 
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pit 20}; and Apet Birovet 

ect. ;. ‘BEL BLOVET, 

Oe. pelle of Messieurs VAUDAYER 

ae on paral engraving on precious 

rize O ! 

— divject~Androcles recognized 

by the Lion ; gained by, N. J. S. Brun, 

wt. 24, pupil of Messicurs LENcor and 
Jevrrroy, members of the Institute, 

Grand prize of historical landscape, 
founded by. the. king, A.D. 1817; 
subject— emocritus. and the Abderites. 
Democritus having: ! retired, near to 
Abdera, in a wild solitude, in which be 
gave himself. up to anatomical studies, 
in the hope of: discovering the scat of 
human inteHigence; the inhabitants 
thought he was mad, and invited Hip- 

rates to come and restore his reason: 
ippocrates, led’ by the Abderites to 
his retreat, surprizes his friend, occupied 
with these studies. The first and second 
grand prizes were. gained by M, A. E, 
licHaLon, act. 20; and M. A, FB, 
BoissevieR, wt. 27; both pupils of 
M. Bertin. 

The Academy adjudged an honorable 
mention of the picture, which, on the 
first scrutiny divided the votes with that 
of M. Boisseiier; the author is M. 
Poupart, et. 29; also pupil of M. 
BERTIN. 

The grand prizes of musical compo- 
sition were gained hy M. D. A. Barton, 
xt. 19; and M. J. F. Haevy, et. 18; 
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‘The drawing 
style, full of truth and vigour; the tone 
of colouring is, however, far below the 
drawing, and we have been often sus 
prized that, for the sake of following 
what we suppose is meant asthe manner 
of the French school, the artists negtect 
the great models of the old masters, 


chosen different 
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both pupils of M. CHERUBINI, of the 
Institute. 


The examination of the performances 


on which the prizes were 
evinces a marked 


progress in the 
French artists since the Jast’ year. 


is iv the Grecian 


Of the two statues, the artists: have. 
positions: the object 
was,. to represent’ Agis faint from loss 
of blood, reclining on his shield, after 
lancing the last dart he was able to 


throw. The artistwho gained.the second 
prize, represents Agis leaning forward: 


but the other (M. Le Boeuf), has been 
more happy; the position and anatomy 
of the right arm declare the last effort 
of exhausted strength, and the head is 





thrown backward, which produces @ 


happier effect. 

‘The principal charm of the sittings; 
was to hear a symphony, composed by 
the veteran naturalist and worthy co- 
adjutor of Buffon—the illastrious Count 
DE LACEPEDE ; himself as leader of the 


band, playing on the violoncello, 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION, 
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AP, XCI, Fo enable. Justices of 

the Peace to settle the. Fees to be 
taken by. the Clerks of the Peace of: the 
vespective Counties. and: other Divisions of 
England and: Wales—July 10. 

Justices of peace, at their annual ge- 
neral and general quarter sessions, to settle 
a table of fees to be taken by the clerks 
ef the peace for the counties of England: 
and Wales.—Printed or written copies of 
such table of fees to be lmng’ up in some 
Conspicuous place where’ the general: or 
quarter sessions shall be held. 

Cap. XCIK Fo regzulate the Admi- 
mstration of Oaths in certain Cases to. 
Officers in his Majesty's. Eand and Sea 
F Can Xun 10. Cos 

ap. ACIIY. To regulate the Costs. 

Distrsses levied for Payment of Small 
Rents.—July 10, 

No person making any. distress.for rent, 

‘the sum dune. shall not. exceed 20k. 
to take other charges than. mentioned: im 
dentate nor to.charge for any Act not 


taken to be paid. with costs, which may be 
levied, by distress.—Brokers to give cos 
pies of their charges to the persons. dise 
trained, 
Schedule of the Limitation of Costs and 

Charges on Dists esses. for Small _ - 

s. d, 

Levying distress eeeesereeteses 0s OG 
Man in possession, perday-++--*0 2 @ 
Appraisement, whether by oue 

broker or more, six-pence in the 

pound on the value of the goods 
Stamp the lawful amonnt thereof -- 
All expenses of advertisements, if 

any ee TG 2 10 v 
Catalogues, commission, 

a atuiitery of goods, one shulling 

in the pound on the net produce 

of the sale. P 

Cap. XCIV. To amend an Act 
the po Session. of, Parliament, for the 
more ing of County. _ 


Party aggrieved may. apply: to @ peals, until determination. of. justices.— 


peace,— Justice may adjudge 


‘ustices order rate to beset aside, de- 
case jv * 
oh Cap. 
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Cap, XCV. To exempt the Territo- 
vies within the Limits of the East-India 
Company's Charter from certain of the 
Navigation Laws.—July 10. bre 

Cap. XCVI. For suspending, until 
the 1st Day of August 1820, the Duties 
on Coals and Culm removed Coastwise 
within the Principality of Wales, and 

anting other Duties in liew thereof.— 
» a 10. Bd 

Cap. XCVII. For ratifying Ar- 
eicles of Agreement entered into by the 
Right Honourable Henry Hall-Viscount 
Gage, and the Commissioners of His Ma- 
jesty’s Woods, Forests, and Land Reve- 
nues; and for the better Honapenens and 
Improvement of the Land Revenues of 
the Crown.—July 10. 

Cap. XCVIII. For ratifying the 
Purchase of the Impropriate Rectory of 
Saint Mary-le-bone in the County of Mid- 
dlesex.—July 10. 

Cap. XCIX. To consolidate and 
amend the Laws relating to Spiritual 
Persons holding Farms; and for en- 
forcing the Residence of Spiritual Per- 
sons on their Benefices ; and fur the Sup- 
port and Maintenance of Stipendiary Cu- 
rates in England.—July 10. 

Spiritual persons not to take to farm for 
occupation above eighty acres, without 
consent of the bishop under penalty of 
forty shillings per acre.— No spiritual per- 
son beneficed, or performing ecclesiastical 
duty, shall engage in trade, or buy to sell 
again for profit or gain.—Not to extend to 
spiritual persons engaged in keeping 
schools, or as tutors, &c. m respect of any 
thing done, or any buying or selling in such 
employment; or to selling any thing boné 
fide bought for the use of the family; or oce 
eupying any glebe, &c. 

Every spiritual person holding any bene- 
tice, who shall, without any such licence 
or exemption as isin this Act allowed for 
that purpose, wilfully absent himself there- 
from for any period exceeding the space 
of three months together, or to be ac- 
counted at several times in any one year, 
and make his residence and abiding at any 
other place or places except at some other 
benefice, donative, perpetual curacy, or 
parochial chapelry of which he may be 
possessed, shall, when such absence shall 
exceed such period as aforesaid, and not 
exceed six months, forfeit and pay one: 
third of the annual vakje (deducting there- 
frou all outgoings, «xcept any stipend paid 
to auy curate) of the benetice, donative, 


sala curacy, or parochial chapelry, 
om which he shall so absent himself as 
aforesaid; and, when such absence shall ex- 
ceed six months and not exceed eight 
months, one-half of such annual value; and 
when such absence shall exceed eight 
months, two thirds of such annual valu 


aad when such absence shall have been ¥ 


for 
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the whole of the vear, 


[Dee 1, 
annual value, to be recovered of nd 
debt, bill, plaint, or info ‘mati by acting 


Where no house belonging , 
fice, &c. residence within hw 
parish, &c. deemed legal . resj “ 
Power in the bishop to allow any fit 
belonging to the preferment, to he 4 
of residence,—Dignitaries residing at 
thedral churches for certain " 
empted.—Bishops may grant licen fe 
non-residence in certain Cases.—Bishony 
9 “piv ag to punish past 
—If any spiritual person shall conting 
under sequestration two’ years, or inew 
three sequestrations within that period, the 
benefice shall become void.—Non-residen 
incumbents neglecting to appoint curate, 
bishop to appoiut.—Curate to reside onal 
benefices above 300l. a year, &e, 
under special circumstances,—If duty be 
inadequately performed, the bishop may 
appoint curate.—-Bishops may enforce pe. 
formance of church-segvice both mori 
apd evening.—Bishops shall appoint six 
ries to curates. : 

It shall be lawful for the bishop to ap. 
point for the curate any stipend or allow. 
ance not exceeding seventy-five pounds 
per annum, and also the use of the house 
of residence, with the gardens and stables 
belonging the¥eto, or a further sum of fl 
teen pounds im lieu of the use of the ree 
tory or vicarage house. 

The saMtries peye to curates, to bein 
proportion to the value and population of 
the benefices. Such salary shall in no cae 
be less than 801. per annum, or than the 
annual value of the benefice, if the gros 
value thereof shall not amount to eighty 
pounds per annum; and such salary sul 
not be less than one hundred pounds pe 
annum, or than the whole value as afore. 
said, if the said value shall not-amount 1 
one hundred pounds per anoum i wy 
parish or place where the population, 
cording to the returns then last made ia 
pursuance of any Act or Acts of 
ment, shall amount to or exceed three but 
dred persons ; and such salary shall not be 
less than one hundred — son 
per angum, or the whole value 
said, if the said value shall not amouat to 
one hundred and twenty pounds per . 
num, in any parish or place where » 
population shall appear as aforesaid 
amount to or to exceed five hum. 
sons; and such salary shall not be,'ess 
one hundred and fifty pounds per ant be 
or than the whole value as aforesaid, on ied 
said value shall not amount to one hand” 
and fifty pounds per annum, In an 
or place where the population ceed 008 
as aforesaid ‘to amount to or to €* 
thousand persons, 

Where the benefice exceeds eebort 
dred pounds an allowance may be ani00 
curate of one hundred pounds per 
&c.—Spiritual persons not to tba 
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1917.) 
than two churches in one day, except in 
certaill Cases, and with special licence for 
that purpose from the bishop.—Salaries 
shall be adjusted where the curate is per- 
mitted to serve in an adjoining parish,— 

reemeuts for salaries to curates contrary 
to thisact, void.—No arch-bishop or bishop 
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shall be liable to the penalties for non-resi-. 
deuce. 

Cap. C. To renew the Powers of ex- 
onerating Small Livings and Charitable 
Institutions from the Tax, and ll 
making further Provision for the Re« 
demption of the Land Tax.—July 10. 








REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


i 


The Principles of Harmony, containing a 
complete and compendious illustration of 
the theory of Music, on a new and original 
plan, in which every part of the science, 

mm its most simple to ils highest branches, 

is progressively exhibited, and so arranged 
as to render the whole familiar to the 
general capacity hf students on the Piano- 
forte; by J. Relfe, musician tn ordinary 

to his Majesty. 11. 18. 


F this work, we promised, in our 
QO last number, full and minute de- 
tails. We now fulfil our engagement. 

The publication forms an ample, if 
not a complete treatise on the science 
of practical harmony ; and embraces in 
twenty, of what the author calls, Essays, 
as many Gourses of observations on the 
prominent parts of sonorous connexion 
and combination.- After describing 
preliminarily the gamut, characters of 
sound, characters of silence, and_ the 
other elementary tokens, Mr. Relfe 
proceeds to his first Essay, and treats on 
the properties of the tone and semitone, 
properly and most usefully distinguish- 
ing the minor semitones from the major, 
and the minor whole tones from the 
major. The second Essay explains the 
intervals and their order, in ascending 
and descending the diatonic scales, ex- 
hibiting them in all the various keys, 
displaying locally the corresponding 
distances, and giving in two distinct 
circles a comparative view of the major 
and minor series, and a demonstration 
of the common chord, major and minor, 
of every note in the octave. In the 
third Essay, remarks on harmony, on 
resonance, the doctrine of harmonics, 
and exercises on the harmonic triad, 
are presented to the student, and lead 
him tothe “ Introduction to Thorough- 
Bass,” which branch of the musical 
science forms the subject of the fourth 
Essay, The remaining sections of the 
Work treat of the discord of the flat 
seventh and its signatures ; modulation; 
cadences ; the discord of the flat ninth 
aud its signatures ; the imperfect triad ; 
the application of the imperfect fifth to 
the dominant harmony; the application 


of the dominant harmony to the tonic; 
the province and qualifications, nature 
and purport of accompaniment; of trans- 
position ; the method of analyzing com- 
position; exposition of irregular har- 
monics; of the preparation and reso- 
lution of discords ; of transition; of an- 
ticipation ; of the progression of melody ; 
and of the progression of intervals in 
general, 

These various topics are, throughout, 
handled in a manner which evinces the 
information ofa real master ; and, speak- 
ing generally, the judgment of one who, 
possessed of the knowledge requisite 
for such an undertaking as the presen 
has well digested that knowledge, an 
studied and determined upon the most: 
intelligible arrangement of his materials 
—the true lucidus ordo. 

_. The examples and skeleton-exercises — 
are elucidative and improving, and not 
dispensed with a sparing hand. 

A key to the latter of these (price three 
shillings), may be had separately, and 
will be found very useful to the sedulous 
student. 


“ Hurvest Home ;” a favorite Divertimente 
for the Piano-forte; composed by J. 
Gildon. 3s. ' 

“ Harvest Home,” of which, in a 
former number, we spoke so favorably 
as a duett for the piano-forte, has been 
so well received by the public as to 
encourage the proprietor to bring it 

_ forward in the new shape, or character, 
of a piece for a single performer, on the 
same instrument. It has been too 
judiciously arranged to suffer by the 
metamorphose, and we again recommend 
it to the attention of masters and 
amateurs. 

‘‘ Summer’s Eve’ is gone and past;” @ 
Ballad, with an iment for the 
Harp or Piano-forte. 18. Gd. 

Of this ballad, it is not in our power 
to speak-in very commendatory terms. 
The melody, if such.we may call it, 1s 
common-place, and weak in character. 
There is some little sense in the words, 
ut scarcely any in the music. a 
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than the absence of inspiration. 

Vittoria. “Field Marshal Wellington's 
Brilliant Victory,” a military Bravura, 
fer the, Piano-forte; composed by M. 
Holst. ° 3s. 

This piece consists of a March, ‘Trio, 
and Waltz, all of which are composed 
in a playful, lively, and unaffected 
style. Their effect is rather pleasing 
than elevated, more sprightly than dig- 
nified, and rather busy than brilliant. 
The passages declare the author pos- 
sessed of considerable fancy, and theugh, 
perhaps, we should not be justified in 
applauding his composition as a model 
of its species, neither can we withhold 
our approbation from Mr. Holst, as one 
of those composers who amuse and in- 
terest the admireys of military music. 


Indigent Family of Shakspeare, 


—— [Dee, 4 
Wats, 9 


Thea 


Ve - . 
forte ; by N. B. Chaloner, te 


sportive, without being 

and, viewed in the whole, . 

is, we think, calculated ‘to 
improve ‘those who are in 
stages of practice. We onght 
dismiss the ‘National Waltz” 
observing, that it may be ‘had’ 
publisher, Mr. Skillerne, with differey 
variations in the key of E 

harp. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY 


II ANTE te NEE 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


ae 


E solemnly call the attention of 
the literary world to a subject 
which involves the moral character of 
the British nation. -It is now above 
two centuries since the death of ‘WiL- 
LIAM SHAKSPEARE, the greatest genius 
of any age or nation; and, during the 
greater part of that period, ‘it has ‘been 
the unceasing boast:and glory of the 
people of England, that the unrivalled 
t of Nature was an Englishman. 
ingland therefore has profited by ‘his 
renown, and his was the harmless glory 
of literary genius, by which he illustrated 
virtue, exposed vice, and taught ‘man 
his domestic and social duties. Is there, 
therefore, no debt of gratitude due from 
his country to this great man, or to his 
family? Ought the family of ‘Shak- 
speare to be suffered to be slaves, hire- 
lings, and paupers? Do not the equivocal 
deeds of war performed by.a ‘Churchill, 
a Byng, a Nelson, or a Wellesley, en- 
noble and enrich their families in every 
branch and generation; and is nothing 
due tothe name and family of that man, 
that unparalleled SHAakspEaRgE, whose 
works not only honour his own country, 
bnt our common nature in all countries ? 
‘To such a question there can be but one 
answer, followed by an cager curiosity 
to learn whether there now live any 
heirs-atelaw, or representatives in blood, 
of the Shakspeare family. It is known 
that the line of Shakspeare’s own hod 
termiuated in bis grand-daughter, Lady 
Barnard, of Abingtou, near Northamp- 


ton ; but Shakspeare had a sister, Joas, 
who married William Harte, of Stratford; 
and this branch, partly ander the nam 
of Harte, and partly under ‘that of 
SmitH, may be regarded as the fast re 
mains of that family, which, as longs 
transcendent genius merits distinction, 
ought not to be suffered to pine in want, 
or to struggle against the miseries which 
beset poverty, however — industrious, 
In‘passing fately through ‘Tewkesbun, 
the Editor of the Monthly Magazine was 
led, by a reported inscription on the 
tomb-stone of a John Harte, banet 
there in ‘1800,—which inscription de 
scribed him as “a'sixth descendant d 
the poet Shakspeare,”—to enquire whe 
ther there lived in that town any si 
vivors of the family. After much search, 
he discovered a son of ‘this 

who had ‘been christened by the mame 
of WiLL1AM SHAKSPEARE. ‘This poor mal 
is'‘a chair-maker by trate, and bere 
journeyman ‘to'a Mr. Richardson: 
contour of his countenance ng" 
resembled the portrait ‘in the first ‘folio 
edition, a circumstance of itself sufficiel 
to excite an ‘interest in ‘his favour. 
one room of ‘the gro 

wretched hovel, live 

and five children. 

stocking-frame, 1 | 
said ibe worked after her crest 
in‘bed at night, ‘and’ before they #90 
in the morning, adding thereby 7 
4s, per week to ‘her husband's 15s. 


answer to enquiries great Ba 
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Harte said his fatherand grandfather often 
talked on the subject, and buoyed them- 
selves with hopes that the family might 
some time be remembered ;—but, for 
bis part; the name had hitherto proved 
of no other use to him than as furnishing 
‘okes among his companions, by whom 
he was often annoyed on this account. 
On the writer eye him with a 
gainea, he declared it was the first 
| benefit which had arisen from his being 
a Shakspeare. It appeared that his 
father held the property in Shakspeare’s 
two houses at Stratford, but they had 
jong been under mortgage; atd his 
mother, a few years ago, sold them by 
auction, deriving a balance, after paying 
the mortgage and expences, of only 301. 
The family pedigree he had preserved ;* 
but he had no other relic of the great 
poct, save a long walking-stick, which 
was given to him -by his father as one 
which had belonged to Shakspeare. It 
appeared also that his father had given 
a Mr. Kinessury, of Tewkesbury, a 
jug, or beaker, with Shakspeare’s portrait 
on it, and a sort of pencil-case, with a 
cypher W.S. upon it,—both of which 
he asserted had been the property of the 

t. On enquiring after other branches 
of the family, he referred the writer to 
the Smiths, of Stratford, who were his 
cousins, and children of his father’s 
sister; and also to an aunt, whom he 
supposed still to reside at Stratford. 
The Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
afterwards proceeded to Stratford, and, 
onapplying to Mrs. Hornby, an amusing 
fossip, who now resides in the house in 

Which Shakspeare was burn, he was 
readily introduced to the Smiths, but 
the aunt had removed to Leamington. 
Of the Smiths, there are two brothers 
and a sister: one is a bricklayer, and 
the other had kept a grocer’s shop, 
but had recently failed: ‘The sister is 
married to a bricklayer, who works 
under his brother-in-law: It was no 
fancy to trace inthe faces of the two 
Smiths the same family-resemblance 
Which had been observed in Harte at 

Tewkesbury. The frame-work of their 
faces was all over the Bard of Avon. 

hey were characterized by the same 
modesty-as poor'Harte. Having as yet 
profitted nothing by their family-renown, 
they expected nothing; but they ac- 
knowledged they felt it hard that Strat- 
should profit so much by the name 

of their kinsman, and the country boast 
so much of his works, while his family 
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Indigent Family of Shakspeare. 





* It is now im the possession of the 


Editor, and shall be giy ge i 
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were suffering every kind of privation; 

the very house of Shakspeare having 

fallen into the hands of strangers, by 
shewing which, the family might have 
been kept from want. At Stratford the 

Editor received much aid in these in- 

quiries from the politencss of Mr. 

Wheeler, author of the History of Strat- 

ford. Owing, however, toa mistake in 

the published pedigrecs, he and the in- 
habitants of Stratford bad to this time 

Jost sight of the Smiths, as connected with 

the family of their illustrious towns-man; 

and, till the visit of the Editor, they had 
supposed thatevery branch of the family 
had left Stratford. From Stratford the 

Editor proceeded to Leamington, where 
he found Jane, the aunt of Harte, of 

Tewkesbury, in the humble situation of a 
washer-woman. She had married a sol- 
dier of the name of Iliffe, by whom she 
has two girls, the eldest of whom is 
kindly patronized by Mr. Bissett, of the 
Museum, and has heen recognized in her 
relationship to the Bard of Avon by 
many of his distinguished visitors. In 
the course of these inquiries, the Editor 
collected some novelties counected with 
Shakspeare, a detail of which would now 
be out of place; but, in a future Maga- 
zine, he will present them to the publie 
under the head of Shaksperiana. At 
present it is bis sole design to call the at- 
tention of the literary world to the con- 
dition of the interesting, industrious, and 
virtnous family of a man, who possesscs 
such pre-eminent claims on the venera- 
tion and gratitude of his country. ‘The 
surviving branches may be classed as 
under:— 

WitrtAM SHAKSPEARE Harte, chair- 
maker, of Tewkesbury, son of John 
Harte, who died January 22, 1800, and 
erandson of George Harte, and his five 
children. 

Joun Harte, a chair-maker, of Ciren- 
cester, brother of W. S. Harte, 

—~ Jane Harrte,.of Leamington, danghter 
of Thomas Harte, who was son of George 
Harte, turner aud chair maker, of Strat- 
ford, and resident in Shakspeare’s house, 
which was his property, and her two chil- 
dren. 

Josepn MAatrison Smith, late grocer 
of Stratford, son of Mary Harte, who died 
December 1785, who was daughter of the 
above George Harte, and bis two children. 

WILLIAM Jones Smitu, of Gloucester, 
late in the militia of that couaty, and his 
three children. 
 Georee Smith, of Stratford, brick- 
layer, and histhreechildren, 

SaraAH SmituH, of Stratford, wife of a 
bricklayer. i 

‘These eleven persons, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Smith, of Gloucester, 

are 
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are in a condition of life to whom pe- 
cuniary assistance would be highly 
aceeptable, and their moral habits jus- 
tify an expectation that such assistance 
will not uselessly be afforded. In 
considering of the means of calling on 
the wealthy and liberal, it has appeared 
to the Editor, that the true and legi- 
timate property of the family of a man 
of genius, is HIS WORKS. Nocopy-right 
now exists in the works of Shakspeare; 
bat, if the public and the dealers in 
books liberally concur in purchasing and 
vending such editions as may be printed 
for the benefit of the family, there can 
be no doubt but an annuity of from 500/. 
tw 1000/. per annum, may be thus 
secured, for several generations, to the 
legal representatives of this great poet. 


— With this design, therefore, the Editor. 


of the Monthly Magazine undertakes to 
print. an edition of Shukspeare, at such 
a moderate price as shall be adapted to 
general circulation, aud yield, therefore, 
the largest profit to the family. He will 
adupt to it a selection of the useful and 
necessary notes of all the commentators, 
and he wall embellish every Act with a 
head and tuil piece, representing the 
chief scenes of the Act. Such an edition, 
he conceives, will form ten volumes, and 
may be sold at three guineas on common 
paper, and five guineas on large and fine 
paper. He, therefore, invites the com- 
munication of the numes and contributions 
of subscribers; and, though he hopes that 
the sums transmitted will not, in general, 
be restricted to the value of the edition, yet 
he pledges himself, as often as every fifty 
names are received, to distribute, accord- 
tng to the best of his judgment, the whole 
gf the said receipts, reserving only two 
guineas as the cost-price of the common 
edition, and three as that of the superior 
edition. The said subscriptions may be 
addressed to Sir Richard Phillips, 

10.73, St. Paul's Church-yard, London; 
or to him per Mr. Reddell, bookseller, 
Tewkesbury ; per Mr. Ward, bookseller, 
Stratford; or Mr. Bissett, Museum, 
Leamington. In the Monthly Magazine, 
accounts of receipts and disbursements 
shall be faithfully rendered every three 
months, and in every year a meeting shall 
be called of the subscribers to audit the 
accounts and consider of means to aug-~ 
ment the funds. 

It caunot be anticipated that this 
appeal will be made in vain. Voutatre 
raised a splendid sum in France in favour 
of a female relative of ConnEILLE, nearl 
tuo centuries after his death; and Dr. 
Jounson effected a similar service in 


Family Edition of Shakspeare, 


favour of 


aa [ Dee, , 
some oohes: 

Mitton. Are the claims PP se $ 
the Author of Hamurr, M Senilyg 
Ricnarp, less interesti Pe play 


_ tng than those of the Authors.of thet 


aad of Parapiss Lost? 


Mr. Loter, the iny 

r. LOGIER, the ingenj 

of a scientific syatenn of a 
cation, lately arrived in London fog 
Dublin, The rapid success of tig 
system has outstripped any other recent 
novelty. In the short duration of two 
years and a-half from its establi 

it has extended itself into no fewer than 
thirty academies! Mr. Wehbe, sq 
of the illustrious glee-composer, and one 
of our most distinguished musical pro 
fessors, was the first to adopt this ix. 
genious system in the metropolis, The 
children of this academy, together with 
four of his own pupils, whoa 
Mr. Logier from Dublin, have, dariog 
the last month, been brought forward 
for the purpose of public examination, 
to satisfy the parties invited, in regard 
to the successful resulis of the new 
mode of instruction. To the first public 
examination were invited the members 
of the Philharmonic Society, and a few 
other professors of high respectability; 
Mr. Logier being desirous to submit bis 
system primarily to the severest ordeal, 
for the purpose of rendering powerless, 
or, at least, of blunting the energies of 
any subsequent opposition. .Few, how- 
ever, of the Philharmonic members 
accepted this invitation. Mr. Logiet 
next invited many ladies, having the 
management of schools; and, lastly, the 
musical public in general. In the mean 
time, as the fame of the system spread, 
some leading members of the Philhar- 
monic requested Mr. Logier to admit 
them to a private examination; anda 
Monday last Mr. Logier met a large 
body of the society, who, having fully 
investigated the results of the childrens 
practice and study, as 
Mr. Webbe’s pupils, le 
with professions of unbounded admire 
tion. . 

Mr. C. Putiuips, the eloquent bar- 
rister, has in the press, a Life of his 
friend, the Right Hon. Jown Pxivect 
CuRRAN, in a quarto volume, ‘I 
lished with a portrait. This work #! 
comprise an account of the legal, pe 
litical, and private life of Mr. Curran; 
together with anecdotes and 
of his most distinguished conten 
ries, many of them collected from 
own lips. The 
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The Letters from the Hon. Hor. 
Walpole, to George Montugu, esq. 
from the year 1736 to 1770, will soon be 

ntished from the originals, in the pos- 
session of the editor. 

Lieut.-Colonel JOHNSON is preparing 
for publication, aN arrative of an Over- 
land Journey from India, performed in 
the course of the present year, through 
the principal cities of Persia, part of 
Armenia, Georgia, over the Caucasus 
into Russia, through the territory in- 
habited by the Cossacks of the Don, to 
Warsaw, and thence through Berlin to 
Hamburgh. ‘The work will be accom- 
panicd with. engravings illustrative of 
the more remarkable antiquities in those 
countries, the costume of the inhabi- 
tants, and other interesting subjects, 
from drawings executed in the course 
of the journey. 


Mr. NicHots will shortly publish in _ 


two vols, 8vo., a new edition of the 
Life and Errors of Joun DuNTON, ci- 
tizen of London; with the lives and 
characters of more than one thousand 
contemporary divines, and other persons 
of literary eminence: to which will be 
added, Dunton’s Conversations in Tre- 
land ; selections from his other genuine 
works; and a portrait of the author. 

The €elcbrated Moses, of Michael 
Angelo, a colossal figure of the most 
exquisite proportions, and finished in 
a style that to this day is unrivalled, 
having, by the Pope’s permission been 
withdrawn from its niche, in St. Pietro 
in Vinculo, in order that Mr. Day, an 
English artist, might take a mould of .it 
to bring to England ; it is with pleasure 
we now inform the public, that it has 
arrived safe, and is now setting up in 
company with the Monte-Cavallo figure, 
in that capacious room in the stable- 
yard, which the Prince of Wales allotted 
to these exhibitions of colossal sculpture, 
It is to be. followed -by the Marcus-. 
Aurelius of the Capitol. When these 
noble objects are got together, it will 
be, in the eyes of men of taste and 
talents, the finest room in the world, 

Mr. Vacan, late consul-general of 
the island of Sicily, before his death had 
collected forty pieces of fine ‘sculp- 
ture, at Rome; and has left at Palermo, 
itis said, immense treasures in marble, 
il cases that have long laid unopened. 

Dr. James JouNson is preparing, in 
an octavo volume, an Essay on the 
Prolongation of Life and Conservation 
of Health; translated from the French 
of MAL Gilbert and Halle, 
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Mr. Lorrt, in a letter to fhe Editor, 
observes, in a P.S.—“I open this to 
notice: a Comet, of which I had heard 
something some days before, lest it 


should have escaped your observation. 


Having been seen at Bremen, Nov. 1, 
7h. 14’, with R. A. 253° 14”, N. D, 8® 
nearly, it is obviously situated very 
favourably for observation, though on 
the opposite side of the earth’s orbit, 
Its direction being said to be westward, 
it may probably become very conspis 
cuous ;—at present, making so small an 
angle with the earth and the sun, and 
so near the plane of the ecliptic, it can. 
not be expected to exhibit more than a 
very small train.”—In a note of the 17t 
he says, “Of the comet I have thus 
much farther to observe, that, when 
discovered by Professor Olbers, it ap- 
pears to have formed with Aquila the 
two points of a nearly isosceles triangle, 
of which Lyra was the vertex; and to 
have been distant. from Aquila about 
58°,—from Lyra about 40°. By the 
descent it scems that it is direct. 
Capt. M‘Konocuie, Royal Navy, is 
reparing for the press, a Summary 
iew of the Statistics and existing Com- 
merce of the Principal Shores of the 
Pacifie Ocean; with a detail of the most 
prominent advantages, which would 
seem connected with the establishment 
of a central colony within its limits, To 
this, Capt. M. proposes to subjoin par- 
ticulars of a plan for facilitating, genc- 
rally, the communication between the 
whole southern hemisphere, and the 
northern or atlantic parts; with a re- 
view of the consequences, political and 
commercial, which would seem con- 
nected with the adoption of this pro- 
posal. The book will be illustrated by 
a skeleton chart; and the whole will be 
comprised within the limits of a small 
octavo volume. 
__Mr. W. Upcortt, of the London Ire 
stitution, will publish in the course of 
the ecnsving month, in three volumes 
octavo, a Bibliographical Account of the 
Principal Works relating to English To- 
pography; containing a complete col- 
lation of the more important and rare 
roductions connected with the local 
History of England: the quantity of 


letter-press comprised in each volume, 
lists of the plates, and separate pedigrees, 
so as to form an useful and necessary 
guide to all collectors of books on this 
interesting subject. ' 

Proposals have been circulated for 


pub by subscription, a head-size 


portrait 
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portrait of the late lamented James 
Grant Rayrmonp, esq. of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane; from a_ picture 
painted by Mr. W. H, Bate, The 

rint to be engraved in Mezzotinto, by 

Ir. C, ‘Turner. 

_ In a few days will be published, 
embellished with an emblematical fron- 
tispiece, designed by Mr. Corsou.p, 
in which is introduced a correct like- 
ness of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte, with a fac-simile of her hand- 
writing, a Cypress Wreath for the Tomb 
of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte; by J. Coote. 

In a few days will be published, 
Messrs. Hooker and Taytor’s work 
on the Mosses of Great Britain and 
freland, which will contain figures and 
deseriptions of each species, native of 
these islands; together with plates, 
illustrative of the Genera, 

Mr. Hooker has likewise the first 
number of a work ready for publication, 
on the new and rare, or little known, 
Exotic Cryptogami¢ Plants: with which 
will be incorporated those collected in 
South America, by Messrs. Humboldt 
and Bonpland; and various other in- 
teresting subjects, in the possession of 
the author, and his botanical friends. 
This will have numerous plates, and 
appear in an octavo form. 

A Walk through Switzerland in 
September 1816, is preparing for pub- 
lication. 

A volume is printing of the Trans- 
actions of the Association of the King 
and Queen’s College of Physicians in 
{Ireland ; being tbe first work of that 
learned body. 

Dr. Carey has nearly ready for the 
prem, (on the plan of his Clavis Metrico- 
Virgiliana ), a Clavis Metrico- Nasoniana, 
éalculated to accompany the future 
editions of the Dauphin Ovid. 

Dr. Carey has likewise in forward- 
ness, an elocutory edition of Thomson’s 
Seasons; with metrical notes to each 
line, to regulate the enunciation, as in 
his Introduction to English Composition 
aud Elocution. 

' Early in February will be published, 
a Translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem ; b 
the Rev. J. H, Hunt, late fellow o 
Trinity College. sph a 

Mr. Henry Sass, student of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, is about to publish, 
by subscription, a Journey to Romé and 
Naples, by way of Paris, Lyons, Mount 
Cenis, ‘Turin, Genoa ; by sea to Leghorn, 
Pisa, Rome, Naples: including visits to 
Portici, Nereulaneuin, Pompeia, Vesu- 


vius (which was ascended 
time of an eruption), . 
ground of Pozzuoli and Rai: » 
by the ey Bologna, Vesio 
cenza, Verona, Milan, the §} 
emeye, > He Simpon, a 
ADAME DE STAEL’s ne 
the French Revolution PS M4 
chased by Messrs. Baldwin, Chiat 
and Joy; it will be printed both ig 
French and English, under the sniperin 
tendance of Mr. Wm. Scuueger, thy 
literary executor of the baroness, Th 
work will be comprised in three oetay 
volumes, and will appear in London ani 
at Paris on‘the same day, 

Mr. ACKERMANN has in the 
and will publish early in Decembe, 
seven Engravings of an Historical Fag 
of a Swiss Shepherd during the Rero. 
Jution of that Country ; illustrative tothe 
Lord’s Prayer. Also. the Dance of 
Life, a Poem, as a companion-work te 
the Tour of Dr. Syntax, by the sam 
author; illustrated with twenty-six co 
loured engravings, by Thomas Rov. 
Jandson. 

Mr. Aspury has invented an instre 
ment for puncturing the drum of th 
ear, in cases of deafness; and two in 
stances are recorded in whieh he bas 
operated successfully; the individuals 
were immediately restored to hearing, 
Will the operation be permanently be 
neficial? ; 

The Rev. Isaac Taytor, of Ongar, 
is about to publish a work, entitled, 
Self-Cultivation recommended, or Hints 
to a Youth leaving School. 

Zapolya, a Christmas Tale ; by $.1, 
CoLERIDGE, esq. will appear 10 3 
days. afi 

The Northern Conrts; containing 
original memoirs of the sovercigns of 
Sweden and Denmark, from 1766 t 
the present time ; including bests 74 
ordinary. vicissitudes of the lives of , 
grand-children of Gearg¢ the S¢ 4 
by JoHN Browne, author 4 
Mysteries. of Neutralization, &¢.,,'8 
press, and will shortly be pub a be 

On the first, of December ¥ of 
ublished, a Monody to the aw® 
the Princess CaaRLoTre August; 
by the author of Evening Hours , 


Mr. A. 'T. ‘THOMSON. is preparing * 
second edition of the Landon Dine 
satory, which will contain | ba 
improvements. in pharmaceutical © 
mistry, and. the alterations that 
taken plaee in the British ensnge™ 
peeias, since its first appearances the 
also synonymes of names icles 
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articles of the Materia Medica, and the 
preparations in the French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, and Hindostanée lan- 
guages. ‘This work is already in the 










~ Era &. 





k i A new and interesting book for 
Pie children, translated from the French of 


7 


Jaurrret, author of the Travels of 


th ig Rolando, &c. will be published in a few 
pena. days, entitled, a Day’s Instructive 
ln Excursion; or, a Father’s First Lessons; 
Ty TED consisting of the first elements of useful 


knowledge, &c. embellished with five 
beautiful engravings. An edition ia 
French, revised, corrected, and im- 


BE 


ress, proved, is also in the press. 

aber, Joun MILLINGTON, esq. lecturer on 
Tact mechanical subjects in the Royal In- 
evo stitution for the three last seasons, has 
by been appointed Professor of Mechanics, 
t al and the various instruments and ma- 
Ke chines connected with this department 
™ have been placed under his care and su- 
ha perintendance. He has particularly di- 


rected his attention to the supply of all 
those deficiencies which have arisen from 
the want of sufficient funds, and the want 
of a permanent person, sufficiently versed 
in the actual manipulations of art, to in- 
struct and explain them, and bring them 
into a state of useful activity. 

Tales of Wonder, of Humour, and of 
Sentiment, by ANNA and ANNABELLA 
PLumPTRE, in three duodecimo volumes, 
are nearly ready. 

A new edition of Mr. StTevens’s 
Inquiry into the Abuses of the Chartered 
Schools in Ireland, with remarks on the 
Education of the Lower Classes in that 
Country ; is in the press, and will be 
published in December. 

The Rev. Danien TYERMAN, of New- 
port, Isle of Wight, is printing a volume 
of Essays on the Wisdom of God; which 
may be expected to appear soon after 
Christmas. BES en 

The construction and properties of 
Bramah’s Patent Lock, in which the con- 
fidence of the public has so long re- 
. posed, having become a subject of dis- 
i cussion at the meetings of the Royal In- 
' stitution, Mr. Bramah attended, and 
> lent a large model, explanatory of the 
a of his late father’s lock, and 

is OWn improvements upon it, to the in- 
stitution; when every one was satisfied 
with the almost utter impossibility of 
opening locks upon his construction, 
their security depending upon the doc- 
| rine of combinations or multiplication 
of numbers into each other, which is 
own to increase in the most rapid 
Proportion. ‘Thus a lock of five sliders 
MoxtHty Mac. No, 306. 
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admits of 3000 variations, while one of 
eight, which are commouly made, will 
have no less than 1,935,360 changes, or, 
in other words, that number of attempts 
at making a key, or at picking it, ma 
be made, before it can be opened. Suc 
was the case in the life-time of its late 
ingenious inventor ; but, by the simple 
improvement of his sons, the present ma- 
nufacturers, this difficulty may be in- 
creased in an hundred fold, or greater 
proportion, without at all adding to the 
complication of the lock. 

The Rev. Ropert Burnsipe has in 
the press, in two octavo volumes, a 
— of essays on the Religion of Man- 

A second edition is preparing for the 
press, by Mr. Mackenzig, corrected 
and enlarged, of Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of John Calvin. 

Mr. Marcuett, of Norwich, is pre- 
paring a Topographical Dictionary of 
the County of Norfolk, to be comprised 
in a large octavo volume, embellished 
with maps and views. 

A Biographical View of the Publi¢ 
and Private Life of the Princess Char- 
Jotte, will appear in a few days. 

The Rev. G. Beprorp, and T. H. 
RICHES, esq. are preparing a History of 
the Town of Uxbridge. | 

The Rev. D. W. Garrow, rector of 
East Barnet, has in the press, a History 
of the Town of Croydon, with its hamlets 
and manors. 

In January will be published, the 
third edition of the Bristol Index, or 
Evans’s Directory, for 1818. 

A Copious Plan of the City of Bristol 
and its Suburbs; with Illustrative Sec- 


tions; is preparing for publication by 


J. PLuMLEY, land-surveyor, under the 
patronage of the mayor and corporation, 
A History of the Spanish Inquisition, 
is printing in London, from its esta- 
blishment by FerpinanD V. to the 
present time, ; 

Early in December will be published, 
the Juvenile Botanist’s Companion, or 
Complete Guide to the Vegetable King- 
dom ; by Rost. Joun THornton, M.D. 

Original Letters, from Baxter, Prior, 
Bolingbroke, Pope, Cheyne, Hartley,&c. 
with biographical illustrations, edited by 
Mrs. Resecca Warner, of Bath, will 
goun appear, in octavo. 

A new edition of LanepAce’s Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Yorkshire, witb 
considerable additions, is in the press. 

An Explanation of the Plan of the 
Equitable ‘Trade Svciety, and Chamber 
of Commerce, instituted at London, in 

3M 1817 ; 
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1817; will speedily be published, by 
Freperick ARNAUD CLARKE, esq. 

A new work on the subject of Saving 
Banks, will shortly make its appearance, 
which will be found particularly useful 
to all connected with these institutions, 
entitled, “ Annals of Banks for Savings.” 
Part the first, containing details of the 
rise and progress of those institutions ; 
observations on their importance, ten- 
dency, and constitution; an account 
of the earliest establishments of this 
description; fall particulars for their 
formation, management, &c.; methods 
of keeping accounts and calculating 
interest ; useful hints and suggestions ; 
and reports and communications from 
the principal banks in Great Britain, &c. 

FRANCE. 

The grand work on Egypt, of which 
the first two parts appeared under Na- 
poleon in Paris, will soon, it seems, be 
completed ; the French minister of the 
interior haying exerted himself to that 
effect. 

Kotzesve has published in German, 
“The Letters of Madame Bertrand 
written from St. Helena, and addressed 
to a friend in France; translated from 
the French.” The work is said, in the 
Bibliographie de la France, to be a 
fabrication. 

Several editions of the works of Vol- 
taire are now preparing in France. 

The French Journalists pronounce 
the following work, just published at 
Paris, to be highly interesting: it is en- 
titled, “the History of Joan of Are, 
the Maid of Orleans, &e.” from original 
documents ; and consists of four volumes, 
octavo, | 


Critical Notices of New Books. 


: — ra Virosa is wa 
y DR. Monpat, of Pari 
for the dropsy. The Lanen Sy 
Peg several years ago recommended ty 
€ same purpose 
Vienna, pire are Coun, 
TheN ; NORWAY, 
e Norwegian govern 
tively engaged in ronsoting thease 
the sciences,” It a lately bestowed @ 
the library of the university of Qh, 
tiana, 7000/. sterling for the purchase of 
books, &c. ; and a promise has been made 
to it of an annual sum of 10001. sterling, 
GERMANY. 

Our readers will remember the cel, 
brated work entitled Mithridates, bem 
by the great lexicographer Jony Cari 
TOPHER ADELUNG. It was to comprig 
the Lord’s Prayer in nearly 500 different 
languages and dialects, and is noy 
brought to a conclusion by the publi 
tion of the fourth and last part. 
having died during the progress of the 
work, it was brought to a close by Dr, 
JOuN SEVERIN VATER, of Konigsberg. 

Some of the professors of the University 
of Halle have undertaken an Univers’ 
Encyclopzedia of the Arts and Sciences, 
which is to consist of thirty volumes in 
quarto. Four hundred men of letten 
have, it is said, already engaged in this 
work; and each article is to be signed 
by its author ;—they have published a 
specimen. It is expected to be finished 
in about six years. 

The second volume of an interesting 
work, by CHARLES L. Von Hater, has 
been published. It is entitled, “ Resto 
ration of the Science of Politics ;orTheor 
of the Natural State of Society.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS IN NOVEMBER; 


With an HisToRicau and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
—<— 


Dr. Renwick’s Narration of the Case 
of Miss Margaret M‘Avoy, presents 
stich strong claims on the notice of the 
philosophical world, as to supersede 
those of all ordinary literature. It isa 
case of undoubted discovery. Certain 
powers of perception have been de- 
stroyed by disease, and other latent 
ones have manifested themselves, of 
which we had previously but imperfect 
or obscure notices, in other similar 
cases, We suspect no imposture, be- 
cause there appears no motive. Dr. R. 
writes like a man of science, and he 
and tis friends beran, like true philo-~ 
sophers, in doxbting; and, though the 
lady is of the Rouian-Catholic persua- 


sion, there appears at present to be 00 
lurking priestcraft at work—no miracle 
is pretended—no prophecies have bees 
published—and no mode of faith bas 
been promulgated. We have not room, 
however, for those observations W! 
the subject presents; but, as materials 
of natural and metaphysical scien 
we have selected trom Dr. Renwicks 
narrative the following emphat 
ASSALES ; 

. It was very early in September, 1816 
that her step-father, Mr. Hughes, #8 
reading a few pages in a small boos 
longing to ons of his children, whic 
history was yiven of the life of St, Thom™ 
a-Becket, not very favourable to his 


j us 
ueral character; he mentioned it wits 
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wife and daughter, and said he recollected 
having read once @ very different account 
in another book. Miss M‘Avoy told him 
that she had, before she was taken ill, seen 
an account of his life in a book, entitled 
the Lives of the Saints,” and, if she had 
| the book, could point out the place where 
it was. The book was put into her hands, 
and, in tarning over the leaves, she pointed 
out the place, and read afewwords. Ina 
‘ocular manner, Mrs. Hughes asked her if 
she could feel the letters with her fingers ? 
She said she had felt the words she had 
read, and would try, if her father would 
give ber a book. A number of a folio 
Bible, of tolerably large print, was given, 
avd she read several verses, to the great 
astonishment of her father and mother, 
Upon hearing this account, I was induced 
to visit her again with Mr. Thomas, and 
took considerable pains in examining the 
eyes; but we found little or no alteration 
in their general appearance, except that 
the pupil was not quite so much dilated 
as before: but the light of a candle 
appeared to have no influence upon it. 
We found her father’s account very ac- 
curate, and that she really could read by 
the application of the finger to the letters 
with considerable fluency. As it was 
probable any other person, who had not 
the same opportunity of judging with Mr, 
Thomas and me, might think it possible 
she could see, I thought it right to bind 
something over the eyes, and I made use of 
a Manchester cotton shawl], which went 
twice round the head, crossed at the eyes, 
and was tied at the back of the head as 
firmly a3 she could bear it. I placed in 
her hand a number of the Bible above 
mentioned, and she read very correctly 
one verse of achapter in Genesis. I then 
requested to have another book, which 
happened to be a volume of the Annals of 
the Church. LT opened it, and she read to 
nme several lines, with the alteration in a 
proper name of only one letter, which, 
upon being desired to read over again, she 
corrected. I then turned to a few lines 
of errata, and she read-them correctly, 
0 only reading the letter 1. as an I and a dot. 
le The mode she follows is, to place her 
5 fingers upon the book, and, when she feels 
is the letters, to proceed from the beginning 
b 
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tothe extremity of the word, and back 
again, until she naines it, and so on to the 
next word. She often makes use of the 
' fingers of both hands, particularly the 
: fore fingers; and, when they are in good 
order, she will read from twenty-five to 
thirty words in haif a minute. 

She distinguished the different colours 
of silk, of cotton, oreof wool, and the 
brighter and more vivid the colour, so 
much the greater is the pleasurable sen- 
sation it affords. If they consist of many 
colours in the same piece, she will point 
out cach colour, and trace the line where 
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it terminates. If the silks are of that kind 
called shot-silks, she will tell the colour of 
the ground as well as the intermixture. If 
the different pieces are besmeared with 
oil, Or any greasy substance, she cannot so 
easily distinguish the colour; but, if it is 

nearly taded, she will point out where it is 
faded or where it is orig. She can dis- 
tinguish the colours of the paintings of 
enamelled or varnished boxes, will trace 

the outline of the figures, will very 

generally state the subject of the painting 

with a degree of accuracy which is sur- 

prising. At times, however, this feeling is 

suddenly lost, and after describing co- 

lours, reading, &c. with great nicety, she 

will declare she cannot tell the colour, or 

will say itis black. When this is the case, 

the fingers become extremely cold, and the 

power will often return as the fingers be- 

come warmer, 

The persons who have visited her once 
are generally known to her again by their 
maoner of walking or breathing, or by the 
voice. She tells the difference in the size 
of one person from another who enters 
the room, if asked to do so. If a colour 
be placed upon the back of the hand, or 
upon the cheek, she will name it correctly. 
She has at different times told colours 
with her fingers, read with her hands 
behind her, and under the bed-clothes, or 
under a sheet of paper,—but seldom for 
any length of time. She soon finds out if 
there be any obstruction between her 
mouth and nostrils and the object. It 
would almost appear that the breathing, 
and probably the sense of smelling, were 
necessary to the more complete elucida- 
tion of the colour, &c. 

January 17th, 1817.—With the amend-. 
ment of Miss M‘Avoy's health, the faculty 
of distinguishing colours, &c. returned. 
On this day, she not only declared the 
colour of different cloths, cotton, and silk, 
but several pieces of silk which were in- 
closed in a small phial bottle ; she traced 
with her finger the edge of each; and 
when another phial was given, which did 
not contain any thing, she declared it to 
be empty. Bottles of white glass, holding 
magnesia, red precipitate, red oxide of 
mercary, and bark, were separately given 
to her, and she accurately named the 
colour, and told how high the bottle was 
filled with each substance : two small bot- 
tles, the one containing water, and the 
other spirits of wine, were placed in her 
hand; she said the first was colourless, 
like water, and the second was similar in 
colour, but had a different feel, being 
much warmer. I was not certain which 
was the water, and which the spirits of 
wine, (as there was not a perceptible dif- 
ference in colour,) until I tasted the con- 
tents of the two phials, when the second 
was proved to be the spirits of wine. Soon 


after this period, the Rev, Edward Glover 
3M 2 asked 
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asked her, if she could tell the time of day 
by feeling the surface of the glass cover- 
ing the dial-plate of a watch: her answer 
was, she had never tried it. A watch was 
given into her-hands: she felt the surface 
of the glass, and very soon named the 
hour. She was afterwards so exact, that 
she not only named the hour, but the num- 
ber of minutes the minute-hand had passed’ 
the hour. Once I gave her my watch 
when the hour was twelve o’clock: she 
mentioned the hour, but observed there 
was only one hand,—the minute-hand 
being exactly over the hour-hand. Mr. 
Glover assured me, that for several days 
he was afraid of speaking of the circum- 
stance, lest he should he langhed at; but 
she so often repeated this experiment in 
his presence, and in that of other persons, 
that he made no hesitation in mentioning 
it. She told the colour of the different 
hands, whether they were of gold or of 
steel: she distinguished a gold froma: 


submitted to her touch, and she imme- 
diately discovered the one from the other, 
The colours of various seals and stones, whe- 
ther mixed or uot, were correctly named, 
-—as well as those of gems ; but it was only 
the colour, and not the nature, of the 
stone, unless she had before been acquaint- 
ed with it. ‘The eyes were covered with 
the gogglers, 

March 18.—About ten days after the 
caustic was applied, Miss M‘Avoy first 
made use of the magnifying glass: the ac- 
count she gives of the circumstance is, 
that she wished to take the saline mixture, 
and, as her mother was not in the house, 
she attempted to read the direction with 
her fingers, but, the writing being very 
small], she could not make it ont. Know. 
ing that there was a magnifying glass on 
the chimney piece, it struck her, that she 
might be able to read it through this glass, 
and she applied her fingers to the glass, and 
then read the direction upon the label. 

March 23d.—The power of distinguishing 
colours, &c. became very deficient after 
this period. Her hands and fingers were 
generally cold. In other respects, she 
appeared tolerably well, and, about the 
end of the month, made a shirt for her 
little brother. 

On the 19th of April, Dr. Jardine re- 
quested that he might visit Miss M‘Avoy, 
before she went into the country; and an 
appointment was made at eight o'clock in 
the evening. I called upon Dr. Jardine, 
and found at his house, Messrs. Bickersteth 
senior and jurior. We proceeded to St. 
Paul’s square. Mr. Thomas was also pre. 
sent. ‘Lhe mode of covering the eyes this 
evening was one I had tried, for the first 
time, a few days before, and consisted of 
a piece of gold-beater’s skin, sufficient} 
large to cover the eye, extended, and 
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[Dec, 1, 
sewed upon two pieces. 
adhered to each on over et ti 

The edge of the Velvet could be tame 


up, so that, when the gold-beat 
was wetted and opplied to the da 
ry, it 


then allowed to = 
adhering to the skin, This mode ofa"! 
ing was pleasanter to Miss MéAvoy tie 
any other I had before used: mt A 
a cooler application than eiti the ~ 
glers or the Manchester shawl. She a4 
the colour of every piece of sik “om 
given to her, except one, and that thet 
afterwards, A piece of green silk 

inclosed between two ~ 


Pieces of glass na 
the ed of the glass ; 
scaling-wa “ntling tee 


-wax: upon feeli 

the glass, she said the per ry 
a piece of red silk was inclosed ina simi 
manner, which she named correctly, 
told the hour and minutes in two Watches 
which differed in time from each other, 


When placed in a situation of 
silver watch, Brass and copper were alse* 


@rkness, three cards were given to her~ 
‘the two first were clubs, and the lat 
hearts : they were all black. A green and 
black plaid was given into her hands ako 
when the room was quite dark ; bat it wa 
black to her feeling: upon Dr. Jardin 
opening the door, a feeble light was 
thrown upon a part of the plaid, and she 
then declared it to be green and black. 

These questions were put to Miss M‘Avoy, 
which she answered in the following 
manner :— 

Ques.—Did you ever knit a stocking 
before you were deprived of sight? 

Ans.—Yes. 

Q.—When your mother gave you the 
knitting, did you find it difficult 
execute? 

A.—I found it very difficult at first, and 
did not know well how to begin; bat! 
soon jearnt it, and felt gratified that I had 
succeeded. : ; ; 

Q.—Were you more expert in sewing! 

A.—I experienced much the same fet 
ing as in knitting. 

Q.—What sensation did you feel when 
you first were asked and told the colour of 
my coat? P 

A.—At first it was a sensation of aslo 
nishment, and then of pleasure. 

Q.—Do you prefer any colour? 

A.—I prefer the brighter colours, # 
they give a sermemgpee feeling 00m 
glow to my fingers, and 1 
me. Black gives me rather a shuddering 


feel. 
similar when they ae 


Q.—Is the feelin feel 
inclosed in a phial bottle, or when you 


through the plain glass? 
A,—Yes fe is similar,— but not exactly 
so, if the bottle be cold. 
@. Do you feel the colour ome 
well if two glasses are pla before 


object? Avi 
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A.—lIf the glasses are very close to 
each other, as if there were only one glass, 
I feel the colonr, but it appears more 
faint; but, if they are placed ata distance 
from each other, I do not feel the object? 
Q.—If coloured glasses are given to you, 
what sensation do you feel? 
4.—Much the same‘as when silks are put 
into my hand. 
M0. How do you tell glass from stones ? 
A.—The stones feel harder, and more 
solid, and the glass softer. 
Q.—Did you not lately feel a seal, 
which you declared was neither stone nor 
? 
Yes : I did say so, and it felt softer 
than glass? : 
Q.—In what way was the impression 
made upon the fingers, when you felt the 
figures reflected from the mirror through 
the plain glass? 


each finger. 
through the glass ? ald 

A.—As if they were raised up to the 
fiuger. 

Q.—How do they feel through the mag- 
nifying glass? 

A.—In a similar way, but larger. 
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as through common glass. 


Q.—What is the feeling you have of dif- 


ferent metals ? 


pleasant than brass, copper, or steel. 


2 =F 


ferent coloured fluids ? 
A.—Similar to my feeling of silks, 


_§ 4 


between water and spirits of wine? 


warmer than water. 


se F™ 


you? 
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the mouth, the nostrils, and the object. 


Q.—How do you calculate the 
Persons entering the room. 
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ight of the person. 
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A.—I feel the figures as an image upom . 


Q.—How do they feel through the short- 
sighted, or concave glass—similar to that 
which the Rev. George Hornby gave you? 

A,—The cbject is smaller in proportion 
as it is held at a distance; but, placed 
upon the paper, the letters feel the same 


A.—I feei gold and silver to be more 


Q.—What is the feeling you have of dif- 


Q.—How do yeu know the difference 
A.—By the spirits of wine feeling 


Q.—How do you know that a person is 
putting out his hand, or-when they nod to 


A.—If any one puts out his hand upon 
eutering, or going out of the room, I feel as 
if air, or wind, was wafted towards me, 
and L put out mine. If a nod is made 
pretty near to my face, a similar sensation 
& feit; but, if a finger be pointed at me, or 
4 hand hefd before me in a very gentle 
manner, [ do not feel it, unless I am about 
to read or tell colours, and then I very soon 
tell if there be any obstruction between 


ight of 


4.—By a feejing, as if less or more wind 
was wafted towards me, according to the 


@.—Can you distinguish persons who 
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have visited you since blindness, of 
whom you have known before ? 

A.—Generally speaking, I can by the 
tread of the toot; bat almost certainly by 
the voice, and sometimes by the —! 
_ Q.—Ifa person passes you quickly, 
you feel any additional sensation ? 

A.— Yes, I feel a greater sense of heat, 
according to the quickness with which a 
person passes me, or comes into the room, 

Q.—Is your sense of feeling as strong 
upon any other part of the body as in the 
fingers, upon the hand, or upon the cheek ? 

A.—Upon the foot, elbow, and leg, and 
upon the lip ; but it is not so sensible upon 
the foot, or leg, or elbow, as it is upon the 
lip ; nor upon the lip, hand, or cheek, as im 
the fingers. 

Q.—Is your sense of hearing more acute 
than before your illness? 

A.—Much more acute. 


. Q.—-Is your sense of smell increased 


Q.—How do figures, or letters):feet~ A,—It is very much increased. 


Q.—Can you distinguish colours by 
smelling them? 

A,—NO. 

Q.—Is your taste also more acute? 

A.—Very much more acate, 

At page 106, Dr. R. concludes some 
physiological observations in the follow- 
ing words :— 

The peculiar powers which she appears 
to possess of distinguishing colours, read- 
ing, &c. with her fingers, are of so extra- 
ordinary a nature, as, with our present in- 
formation, to preclude all reasoning npon, 
the subject. ‘These powers have certainly, 
however, originated from a morbid affec- 
tion of the nervous system, which, having 
deprived her of sight, has occasioned this 
singular faculty to be brought into action, 
The modus-operandi will not be easily elu- 
eidated, nor will individuals who have not 
seen her, believe that she can exercise 
these powers without seeing. 

And at page 15 of the Appendix, 
Mr. Ecerton Situ, of Liverpool, 

_concludes a very judicious letter with 
the following pertinent remarks:— 

First, Either Miss M‘Avoy, although 
blind, possesses the faculty of distinguish. 

ing objects and colours by the touch, or 
some other means than the eyes ;—or 

Secondly, Miss M‘Avoy, reputed to be 
blind, aud with a bandage over her eyes, 
through which no other person can see; in 
a place, also, so dark that others can distine 
guish little or nothing, can see better than 
any other person. 

In a letter of Dr. Renwick, to the 
Editor, dated November 19, he ob- 
serves, that “Miss M‘Avoy’s powers 
have diminished very much, apparently 
owing to the very great increase of pain 
and throbbing in the head, which, on 
Saturday night last, terminated in con- 

vulsions 
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yulsions, and a partial paralytic affection 
of the right side. On Sunday and 
Motday, the intervals of sensibility 


were hardly perceptible ; yesterday and | 


to-day they were, during my visit, of 
about four mimutes’ duration. The 
eonyulsions have been attended with 
symptoms of hysteria, and the menses 
appeared to-day, for the first time, since 
the 23d. of August. I have been in- 
formed, since the narration was pub- 
lished, that at an early age she saw 
things double, and that Miss Johnson, 
her school-mistress, had sometimes pu- 
nished her for reading words twice 
ever. I hope she may again recover 
from this attack, and in that case it is 
probable she may be able to distinguish 
colours, &c. as before. Whatever 
occurs, you may rest assured, the public 
shall be immediately made acquainted 
with it.” 

The volume entitled, “ Letters from 
the Cape of Good Hope,” professing to 
contain extracts from the historical 
work of Napoleon, appears to us to be a 
fiction, contrived for the purpose of pro- 
fiting by the public curiosity on this 
subject. The general principles of the 
work merit commendation; and its” 
evident object is the defence of Napo- 
Jeon against the miscreants who, to 
flatter legitimacy, have for many years 
invented and propagated every species 
of mischievous falsehood. 

Among the poetical publications to 
which the current month has introduced 
us, is,“ The Search, and other Poems,” 
by Mr. Epweston. This is a tasteful 
and elegant little volume, and creditable 
to the talents.of the writer: the princi- 
pal poem inculcates a very instructive 
lesson in polisbed and harmonious verse, 
Some of the lyries indicate an attach- 
ment to the bards of chivalry and 
romance: these, we suspect, are the 
writer’s favorites; and, where the best 
of them are chosen as the well-heads of 
genius, we iknow not that we can direct 
to a much higher or purer source. But, 
though the powers of Ariosto and 
Spenser were indeed amazing,—though 
their genius was gold, pure gold,—yet 
their imitators, many of whom are much 
better known and more popular than 
their immortal originals, have dehased 
and wire-drawn the sterling ore into 
glittering, but worthless, tinsel. These 
are the very worst of all models, and, 
we are happy to say, Mr. Edmeston 
has avoided them : he has filled “from a 
purer spring, on holier ground ;” and 
deserves the approbation of the lovers 
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exhibits several specimens 

of feeling, half gloom atid tar 

with which, we believe, no man? 

nius is unacquainte 

following: — : aie mat 
THE WORM. 


Enjoy, vain man, the feast to 


resent hour will 
The laden board will a 


The worm will feed on thee at last, 


Quick circle round the goblet 
To-day the banquet brims for thee ; 

To-morrow he will pledge thy blood 
In dark sepulchral revelry, 


Rich are the dainties that he 


From beauty’s pale lip sips the dew 
Diets upon her velvet rag 


And eats the heart of valour throngh, 


He shall impress an icy kiss, 
Where warmer lovers vainly sighed; 
The secrets of that heart are his, 
Where never yet observer pryed. 
And, if within the sage’s brain 
Ot learning past remaineth anght, : 
He’ll wander through and through agais, 
And trace the labyrinth of thought. 


Yet start not, slumberer, he will creep, 
Lighter than feather, o’er thy breast; 

Nor mar one moment of thy sleep~ 
A harmless, inoffensive, guest. 


Unfeit, as Time’s light shadow flies, 
E’en to thyself the change unknown; 

The worm that gnaws, and never dies, 
Exists in living breasts alone. 


“The Chieftain’s Fete” belongs te 
that class of poems which has been wel 
denominated— 

“ The painful family of Scott, 
More hideous than their sire. 


The “harp of the north” has rmg 
so boldly, al oftentimes so nobly, that 
we must not wonder if feebler imitates 
have caught only its loudness, i" 
its spirit-stirring effect. Mr. Scott,’%? 
all originals, has had his defects im 
tated; while his beauties (which are 5 
visible to the vulgar eye, but =. 
none appreciate more highly than *e 
who decry his vitiated taste,) 
unprized and unobserved. I i 
sent poem had been more powell = 
executed, we could bestow 10 “a 
praise upon it than an imitation ie 
serves; and, as it is, we aro comm / 
to declare, that - is an unskilful cop 
of a faulty original. 
Of “the Royal Minstrel,” op 
poem, by Mr. PENNIE, we cannot 
in much higher terms than 
ceding article, except as 10 aah oh 
industry. If not a very happy» iniy 


of geyuine poctry. His thir, 
tong 
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‘ov @ very laborious, writer; and we 
“~ a without hopes that his industry 
may some day be exerted with better 
effect. His volume is a continued ef- 
fort at the sublime, which he certainly 
does not reach: his descri tions are 
either tame or bombastic; they either 
disgust, or become ludicrous, by the ex- 
ertions of the writer to rise above his 
patural strength. In our opinion, he has 
mistaken his forte: let him leave the 
“war-denouncing trumpet” and the 
“doubling drum” to more powerfal 
hands; there are softer instruments, 
which, if less loud and sonorous, are in- 
finitely more pleasing; and which, we 
are persuaded, Mr. Pennie could touch 
with much greater skill. His taste is, 
we will not say bad, but certainly not 
finished, or he would not have presented 
us with such a heterogeneous mass of 
images as the following passage :— 
The smiling hours, the lamp of Lucifer 
Dimpling the western sky, had now put 
out, 
And oped the crimson curtains of the 
morn, 
Who robed in mantle blue, with roses 
fringed, 
Stept o’er the orient mountains with fresh 
tints, 
To paint the dew-washed flow’rs, and from 
her urn 
Flung balmy odours to the new-born breeze 
That panted on her bosom. 
We never before heard of a lamp having 
dimples ; and the rest of the sentence is 
80 ill constructed, that we hardly know 
whether it is the hours or the lamp that 
open the curtain. ‘The last image, how- 
ever, which we have marked by italics, 
is extremely beautiful, and amply com- 
pensates for the absurdity and common- 
place of the context. Let M. Pennie 
study Nature and simplicity, let him 
follow the natural impulse of the powers 
Which we really think-he possesses, and 
some happier effort may efface the re- 
membrance of the “ Royal Minstrel.” 
Iu two handsome volumes, quarto, 
embellished with maps and portraits, 
Mr. Epwarp Baines, of Leeds, has 
completed a succinct history of the 
Unparalleled events and wars attending 
the late struggle to establish liberty 
in France. ‘The work is evidently 
compiled with great care in regard to 
the facts of the period, and its general 
spiritis liberal and impartial,—though 
We obviously live too near the events 
for a pradent historian to designate the 
“hole of them by their proper names, 
© cannot better explain the useful de- 
gu of Mr, Baines’ work than in the 
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words of his own Preface; and the 
passage will serve also asa fair speci- 
men of the clear and elegant style 
which distinguishes the entire work :~ 
“Impressed for several years with a 
suasion that a history of his own times 
would be an acceptable tribute both to 
the present age and to posterity, be (the 
author) waited only for the arrival of 
that period when the termination of the 
war should render the annunciation of 
such an undertaking expedient; and po 
sooner had the long-distracted nations of 
Europe begun to repose under the olive, 
than he addressed himself with upre- 
mitting assiduity to the completion of a 
duty which he had contemplated with 
mingled feelings of hope and apprehen- 
sion, Rising into manhood at the 
memorable epoch when the French 
Revolution burst upon an astonished 
world, he has in effect witnessed the 
events it has fallen to his lot to record ; 
and, engaged in a pursuit which neces. 
sarily fixed his attention upon the mili- 
tary and political occurrences of the 
world, he has brought to his voluntary 
task a portion, at least, of the necessury 
qualifications for collecting and arranging 
the materials, which lic scattered through 
immense masses of state papers, official 
dispatches, and periodical publications, 
and it is to the honour of having faithiully 
discharged this humble, but laborious, 
duty, that he aspires.” 

Notices of Dr. Druke's Shakspeare, 
and of some vther interesting books, are 
unavoidably deferred. 

—— ie 

AGRICULTURE, 
f ye Code of Agriculture: including 
observations on gardens, orchards, 
woods, and plantations ; by the Right Hon, 

Sir John Sinclair, bart. 8vo, 11, 1s, 

7 ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr. Britton’s fourth number of Win- 


-chester Cathedral; containing two sheets 


of letter-press, and five engravings, 
ARCHITECTURE, 

Architectural and Antiquarian Guide 
to Norwich Cathedral; by J. Britton, 
with four engravings. 18mo, 2s, 6d,— 
large 5s. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A Concise System of Commercial Arith- 
metic, adapted to modern practice ; with 
an Appendix, containing a series of queries 
on bills and merchants’ accounts; by J, 
Morrison, accountant, master of the Mer- 
cantile Academy, Leeds. 12mo. 4s, 6d, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Books, new and old, in 
different departments of Literature; ou 
sale by J. Noble, Boston, Parts I, and if, 


cd. each, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

A Biographical Pecrage of the Empire 
ef Great Britain: in which are Memorrs 
and Characters of the most celebrated 
Persons of each Family. 18mo. Vol. 1V. 

A Biographical Peerage of Ireland: in 
which are Memoirs and Characters of the 
most celebrated Persons of each Family, 
and the Arms engraved on wood, 9s. 

CLASSICS. 

The Select Works of Plotinus, the great 
Restorer of the Philosophy of Plato, and 
Extracts from the Treatise of Synesius on 
Providence ; translated from the Greek ; 
with an introduction, containing the Sub- 
stance of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus ; by 
T. Taylor. 8vo. 18s. 

, Cellarius’s Maps. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
_ Spelman’s Xenophon. 12mo. 7s, 
| COMMERCE. : 

Three Letters in French:—1. Upon the 
Trade of Great Britain with the Continent. 
—2. A Reply to same by an Englishman. 
—3. In Answer to that. 

EDUCATION. 

Spanish Nature displayed; by J. Dufief. 
2 vols. Svo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

French and English Dictionary ; by J. 
Dofief. 3 vols. 12mo0. 2I. 12s. 6d. 

The Chinese Grammar ; by W. Morrison. 
4to. il. 11s, 6d. 

Family Suppers, or Evening Entertain- 
ment for Young People: consisting of 
elegant moral tales, in which instruction is 
blended with amusement ; translated from 
the French of Madame Delafaye; by 
Lady Mary H******, with sixteen en- 
gravings, 2 vols. 6s.—and in French, 7s. 

The Little Bearnais : consisting of mo- 
ral lessons for youth, translated from the 
French of Madame Delafaye, author of 
the “Six Tales of Youth,” &c. with six- 
teen engravings, 4 vols. 10s. 6d.—The 
same in French, 12s. 

Moral and Amusing Recreations; or, 
Tales for the use of Young Ladies entering 
the World, from the French of the Countess 
de Choiseul. .1 vol. 12mo. with six en- 
gravings, 5s, Also in French, 6s. 

. Dr. Bell’s System of Instruction broken 
into Short Questions and Answers, for 
the Use of Masters and Teachers in the 
National Schools, Compiled and ar- 
ranged by the Rev. Frederic !remonger, 
A.M. F.L.S. secretary to the Hampshire 
Society for the Education of the Poor. 6d. 

Questions for the different Elementary 
Rooks used in the National Schools. 1s. 6d. 

A Concise Grammar of the Romaic, or 
Modern Greek Language; with phrases 
and dialogues on the most familiar sub- 
jects; compiled by H. Robertson, M.D. 
during a residenee of some years in the 

HISTORY, 

A Complete History of the Spanish In- 

quisition, trom the period of its Establish. 
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ment by Ferdinaud V. to Present 
drawn trom most ne a“ 
Don Juan Antonio Lictente, one ie 
principal Officers of | the Tetisenn 
Court, &c. translated from the Spanish, 
n pe pesssuniwl History, in twenty fom 
ODKs ; translated trom the German of 
Miller. 3 vols. 8yo, - hits 


History of New South 
O'Hara, esq. 8vo0. 14s, bs by? 

A History of Europe, from the 
of Amiens, in 1802, to the Pacification 
Paris in 1815; by Charles Coote, LLD, 
Bvo. 12s, 

History of Ancient Europe, from th 
earliest ‘Times to the Subversion of th 
Western Empire ; with a Survey of th 
most important Revolutions in Asia and 
rl by Dr. Russell. 3 yols, 8m, 
21. 2s, 

A History of Saint Domingo, from it 
Discovery by Columbus to the preseat 
Time. 

The Northern Conrts; containing Orig. 
nal Memoirs of the Sovereigns of Swede 
and Denmark, since 1766, including th 
extraordinary Vicissitudes of the Lives of 
the Grandchildren of George the Seconé; 
by John Brown, esq. 2 vols, 8v0. il. is 

Russia, being a complete Pictore of 
that Empire, including a full deseriptio 
of their government, laws, religion, com 
merce, &c.; by C. G. Hunter, ey, 
10s. 6d. 

The History of the British Revolationd 
1688-9, recording all the events connected 
with that transaction in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, down to the capitulation a 
Limerick, in 1591, in the fast of thee 
kingdoms, inclusive ; by George Monte, 
esq. 14, 

) History of the Wars of the sae 
Revolution; comprising the Civil History 
Great Britain and France, from the bret 
ing out of the war in 1792, to the end 
the second reign of the Emperet Ne 
oleon, and the Restoration of @ Gener 
Wes; by Edward Baines, in eight moat 
parts, 5s. cach, or in 2 vols. 4to. 11, eae 

The History and Antiquities of ~e 
borough ; together with an pot 
Stow, principally in illustration to 1s a 
to be considered as the'Roman Sidnaces® 
by W. Stark, illustrated with plates 
Lowrie, Storer, and Pollard. 80 from 

The History of the City of rien we 
the earliest Accounts to the present ecclesr 
containing its annals, antiquities, 
astical history, and charters} its om 
extent, public buildings, are 
tions, &c. To which are added, 
phical notices of eminent Mea, has 
pious appendices of its popu!ation, ' 
commerce, and literature ; by the j 
Warburton, esq., the laie ot 
Whitelaw, aud the Rev. R. Walsh 
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‘cated, by permission, to his excellency 
dedi rhitworth. 2 vols. 4to. illustrated 
by numerons Views of the principal build- 
ings, ancient and modern, maps of the 
city, &C. 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities ; 
inclading the Annuity Acts of the 17th 
and 53d Geo. III. Also a synopsis of all 
the principal adjudged cases under the 
first Act: together with select modern 
and useful precedents, &c. &c.; by 
Frederick Blayney. 78. 6d. 

Cobbett’sStateTrials; vol. 25. 11. 11s. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A System of Practical Mathematics : 
containing geometrical problems, plane 
trigonometry, mensuration of heights and 
distances, of surfaces and solids, conic 
sections, specific gravity, artificer’s mea- 
siring, land measuring, gauging, gunnery, 
and spherical trigonometry, &c.; by John 
Davidson, A.M. teacher, Burntisland. 
Syo. 12s. 

The Supplement to the Practical Cal- 
cnlator, which contains solutions of all 
exercises in the above work which are 
tedious or intricate; by the same author. 

MEDICINE. 

Aphorisms, illustrating Natural and 
Difficult Cases of Accouchement; by 
A. Blake, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Physiological Lectures, delivered before 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
in the year 1817; by John Abernethy, 
F.R.S. &c. : 

The Transactions of the Association of 
the King’s and Queen's College of Phy- 
sitians in Ireland. Vol. 1, in octavo. 

Bancroft’s Sequel to his Essay on Yel- 
low Fever, 8vo. 148, 

Outlines of Lectures on Human Phy- 
siology; by Dr, Gordon. 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay on the Disorders of Old Age, 
and on the Means for prolonging Human 
Life; by Ant. Carlisle, F.R.S. &c. 8vo.5s. 

A Letter to the Commissioners for 
Transports, on the Non-Contagious 
Nature of the Yellow Fever; by James 
Victen, M.D. 8v0. 

Report on the Proper. State_and Mae 
magement of the Hospitals for Insane 
Persons, at Paris; translated from an 
official Report on the Hospitals in general 


of that metropolis, with an appendix. 
8v0. Qs. 


The Dublin Hospital Reports and 
Communications in Medicine and Surgery. 


Part 1. Comprehending annual orts 
from medical and pate hospitals. 
Part 2. Miscellaneous communications 
on medical and surgical diseases, tending 
to the improvement of pathology and 
practice, vol.1, 9s, 
: MISCELLANIES. 
A Narrative of the Case of Miss Mar- 
garet M‘Avoy, with an Account of some 
Montuty Mag, No, 305, 
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Optical Experiments connected with it: 
by T. Renwick, M.D. physician to the 
ners Infirmary. 10s. 6d. 

e British Imperial Kalend 
1818; by John Debrett. wat 
Letters from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Two Letters on the contested Ori 
Nature, and Effects, of the Poor-Laws., 1s. 

The Meteorologist’s Annual Tables for 
recording Diurnal Observations of the 
Weather, as well as Annual Results, ~ 4s. 

A Folio Chart, entitled, the Meteoro« 
logist's Assistant, accompanied with a 
Card, explanatory of the Mode of Nota. 
tion; by Thomas Hanson, surgeon. 3s, 

A Perpetual Key to the Almanacks, 
containing an account of the fasts, fes. 
tivals, saint’s days, and other holidays in 
the Calendar; and an explanation of the 
astronomical and chronological terms; by 
James Bannantine; the seventh edition, 
corrected and improved, with an original 
table of the constellations, their names 
and origin, and the number and magnitude 
of the stars which compose them, &c. &e. ; 
by John Irviag Maxwell, of the Loner 

emple. 

The Lord’s Prayer ; illustrated by seven 
engravings. 

ws Address to the Guardian Society, 
2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Plans and Publications 
of Robert Owen, esq. of New Lanark; 
by John Brown, minister of the Associate 
Congregation, Biggar. 1s. 6d. 

A Table of the Moveable Fasts, Feasts, 
and Terms; the Cycle of the Sun, Do- 
minical Letter, Golden Number, and 
Epact for twenty-five Years. 1s, 6d. 

The Shrubbery Almanack, or the 
Juvenile Gardener’s Memory Calendar; 
onasheet. 1s. coloured. 

Remarks, moral, practical, and fa 
cetious, on various interesting subjects, 
selected from the writings of the late 
William Hutton, esq.,; of Birmingham ; 
will appear before Christmas, — 

Johnstone’s London Commercial Guide, 
and Street Directory ; on a new and more 
efficient principle than any yet established; 
in four parts; corrected to August 31, 1817. 

NOVELS. 

The Batchelor and the Married Man 
of the Equilibrium of the “ Balance of 
Comfort.” 3 vols. 10s, 6d. 

Rob Roy; by the author of Waverley, 
&c. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Poetical Remains and Memoirs of Joha 
Leyden. 8vo. 

Trifies in Verse; by L. T. Berguer, 
esq. 8vO0. 73. 

Yapolya: a Christmas Tale, in two 
parts; b T. Coleridge, esq. 8Svo. 5s. 6d. 

True Patriotism, dedicated in a Letier 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent ; 

by James Ackland. vo, 1s, 
3N The 
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The Grave of the Convict, an elegy. 1s. 

The Royal Minstrel, or the Witches of 
Fodor; an epic poem, in eleven books; 
by J. F. Pennie, 12mo. 7s. 

Evening Hours; a collection of original 
poems, 5s. 6d. 

Apologetical Lines, written impromptu, 
on Mr. Bird, the astronomical lecturer’s 
declaration, “ That he was no gramma- 
rian”; by J. Bisset, esq., author of the 
Leamington Guide. 

The Search, and other Poems; by Mr. 
Edmeston. 

The Chieftain’s Fete. 

POLITICS. 

Essay on Public Credit, by the cele- 
brated David Hume: re-printed from the 
first edit. of 1752. With a Letter ad- 
dressed to the British People, by Imlac, 
on the sound and prophetic nature of its 
principles; shewing, from indisputable 
facts, that a perseverance in the Pitt and 
Paper System must eventually produce a 
National Bankruptcy. Pointing out the 
only mode of averting so fatal a calamity ; 
with Remarks on the necessity of a Par- 
liamentary Reform: an Analysis of Mr, 
Bentham’s Plan, &c. 8s. 6d. 

Observations on the Circumstances 
which Influence the Conditiun of the 


Monthly Report of Diseases. 


ultimately consume and waist h 
a practical jobber, — Wy 
POLITICAL ECON 

An Explanation of the Pre i 
Proceedings of the Provident Insti unl 
at Bath, for savings; by Jobn Haye 
M.D. F.R.S. and F.R.S.E.D. one Of the 
managers, ; 

nen THEOLOGY. 

iscourse occasioned 

of the Rev. John Prior Balin 
delivered in Lewin’s Mead ' eeting, 
Bristol, August 24, 1817; by the Rey. 
ao ae ‘To which is subjoined, 
the Funeral Service; by Lan Carpen 
LL.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. ; " 

Scripture Portraits; or, Bi 
Memoirs of the most distinguished Cha 
racters recorded in the Old Testament; 
by the Rev. Robert Stevenson, ° yok, 
12mo. 8s. 

A Sermon on Regeneration and Com 
version ; by John Napleton, D.D. 1s, 

Two Sermons on the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; by the Rev, Charla 
Coleman, M.A. M.R.LA. is. ° 

VOVAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Personal Observations, made during the 
Progress of the British Embassy throngh 
China, and on its Voyage to and from that. 


— ‘ 
Ber = 


Labouring Classes of Society; by Jobln 
Barton. 3s. 6d. | 

Considerations on the Poor-Laws; by 
John Davison, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 4s. 

An Historical Research into the Nature 
of the Balance of Power in Europe; by 
Gould Francis Leckie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Political Considerations on the Affairs 
of France and Italy, during the first three 
years of the Re-estab!ishment of the House 
of Bourbon on the Throne of France; by 
a-gentleman attached to King Joachim, 


Country, in the years 1816 and 1817; by 
Clarke Abel, physician and naturalist to 
the embassy. 1 vol. 4to. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic 
Turkey, from the manuscript journals of 
modern travellers in ose countries; 
by Robert Walpole, A.M. With plates. 

Tour throngh the Netherlands in 1816-17; 
by J. Smithers, 8vo. 9s.’ 

Picturesque Voyage round Great Bre 
tain ; containing a series of Views illu 
trative of the character and prominent 
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up to the period of the Campaign against 
Austria. 5s. 

The Operations of the Sinking Fund, as 
it affects the value of Funded Property by 
the Reduction of the Interest; the total 
change of our Financial System, by the 


features of the Coast; by William Daal, 
A.R.A. Noa. 58, 10s. 6d. 

Narrative of a Voyage in the Alceste, 
to the Yellow Sea, along the Coast of 
Corea, and through its numerous hitherlo 
undiscovered Islands, to the / 
Lewchew; with an account of her Ship- 


innovations made on the stability of the 
Public Funds, shewing that the National 
Debt, from its own magnitude, will 


wreck in the Straits of Gaspat; by Joha 
M‘Leod, surgeon of the Alceste, 8v0. 1% 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDON: 
From September 24 to October 24, 1817. | 


a 





HAVE seen no cases of T 

. gent investigation, I am satisfied ther 
prevalence of Fever in the Metropolis ;” 
Fever Institution, ag an. argument to indn 
An official Report has been 
ing the existence of fever in th 


yphus Fever since the last Report, and, from a most rv 
e is no ground for supposing “ an ince 
which has been affirmed by the friends of 
ce the public to come forward in Its su 
published by the parish-officers of Spital-Fields, ey" 
eir districts ; the same fact I have ascertained on 


quiry at other parochial infirmaries ; and Dr. Burrows, of Gower-strect, W 
portanities of information are certainly not exc 


aasnres us, there is not the slightest foundation 


lose Op* 


eeded by any practitioner 10 : 
for the assertion. 


The state of acute disease iy nearly the same as that detailed ia the last Rep 


aw Measié 








1817.] Report of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, &c. 459 


—Measles are perhaps less frequent.—Acute Rheumatism has increased in numbers, 
though, iu general, it has not been severe, owing to the mildness of the season, 
A case of Jaundice, from some circumstances which occurred in its progress, may 


1, 


Eby 


3 an be worthy of notice. The patient, a lady, was afflicted with pain in the small of the 
Ution, hack ; for the last five years, various practitioners were consulted, and different 
garth, modes of treatment employed, without permanent relief, At leggth the pain disap- 
Mf the eared, and, about a fortnight after, she was attacked with violent spasmodic and con- 


strictive pains across the chest: anodyne and antispasmodic’ medicines were pre- 
scribed, with good effect ; the pain disappeared, but the skin became intensely yel- 


Derth Jow, the feces of a ciay-colour, and the urine deeply tinged with bile. By means of 
LD, alkaline saponaceous medicines, joined to the occasional use of emetics, the symptoms 
ting, of jaundice abated, aud the amendment was rapidly progressive; but, in a few days, 
Rey, livid spots appeared in the lower limbs ; two days after, the legs became very painful, 
ined, and, on the third, were considerably inflamed. Blood was taken from the arm in a 
ater, large quantity, cold lotions were applied to the leg, and sulphate of magnesia adminis- 


tered, so as to produce several copious evacuations from the bowels; »y which, iu a 


hia) few days, the disease seemed to be removed, and I discontinued my attendance, re- 
Cha. commending au occasional dose of calomel, and the daily use of salts for above three 
ent; weeks. ‘The amendment was however of short duration,—the patient being attacked 
Vols, again with pains, shooting more particularly from the pit of the stomach, across the 


back, avd constriction of the chest ; the violence of the pain was almost immediately 
subdaed by opium: on the following day, jaundice again manifested itself, and the 
character of the disease was evidently changed; the pulse, which had on its com- 
mencement been unaltered, now became quick, the skin was warmer than natural, 
and a flush appeared on the cheeks ; pressure upon tle region of the liver, under the 
margin of the right ribs, evinced the presence of inflammation of that viscus: blood 
was drawn with great advantage, and a remarkable abatement of all the symptoms 
followed, with the exception of the yellowness of the skin, which for the last five 
days has continned undiminished. . 

A lady, labouring under Dropsy of the Abdomen to a great degree, has been cured 
in a surprisiag manner by repeated vomitings uniatentionally excited: the medicines 
given were so invariably rejected trom the stomach, that it was considered advisable to 
discontinue them ; at length, no article of food could be taken without exciting vo- 
miting; but large quantities of water were frequently evacuated at the same time, ayd 
the disease gradually disappeared. J. WANT. 

11, North Crescent, B.dford Square. 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c, 
re , 
| Specie bl to whom we are indebted for the discovery of the method of con. 

A verting starch into sugar, observed that the process did not succeed so well with 
starch from grain as with potato-starch. ‘Tus he considered as owing to the presence 
of gluten, with which starch from grain is always more or less contaminated, He fell 
upon the following method of separating this gluten, which succeeded perfectly : Sib. 
of potash are dissolved in 1001b. of water, and the solution mixed with 4lb. of good 
slaked quick-lime. The mixture is frequently agitated during three hours, and then 
the clear liquid is drawn off, and kept for use in close vessels, For every pound of 
starch to be purified, a pound of this aikaline ley must be taken. It mast be poured 
on the starch, and_allowed to_remain in contact with it at a maderate temperature for 
two or three days. It acquires a brown colour from the gluten, which it dissolves, and 
the starch becomes much «hiter and purer. 

The interesting experiment of Professor Leslie, has been repeated in London by 
Mr. Svonart. The stone from which he made his absorbent powder was taken from 
Salisbury Craigs, near Edinburgh. It was pounded and dried ; and with it, ander an 
exhausted receiver, a small body of water was soon frozen, On procuring a very low 
receiver, and preparing a larger surface of earth, the process was accelerated, a larger 
body of water being soon converted into a cake of ice. Experiments were made with 
various other absorbents, of which pipe-clay was the best, equalizing in intensity the 
Whin-trap itself, The latter, however. when in a state of complete decomposition, will 
probably prove to be the best material for the refrigerating process. 

Corx, when treated in Papiu's Digister with water, gave out (says Chevrenl,) an 
aromatic principle, and a little acetic acid, which passed over with the water into the 
receiver, The extract formed by the water contained two colouring matters, the one 
yellow, the other red ; an acid, the nature of which was not determined ; gallic acid ; 
au astringent substance ; a substance containing azote; a substance soluble in water, 
and insoluble in alcohol ; gallate‘of iron; lime ; and traces of magnesia : twenty parts of 
, cork thus treated by water left 17.15 of insoluble matter. The undissolved residue, 


being treated a sufficient pumbker of times with alcohol oN a apparatus, yielded 
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a variety of bodies, but which seem reducible to three; 
an oil. ; namely, COV, resin, ay 
A new variety of meteoric stone fell on the third of October, 1815, at | 
Langres, 


France, From the analysis of Vauquelin, its constituents appear to be, 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT, 


Ee 
PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. October 24. No 
Cocoa, W.I.common £4 0 0 to 4 6 O 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 4 
—,fine . 5 
————, Mocha ° 6 
Cotton, W.1.common . | 
» Demerara . . 
Currants . . « » »« 
Figs, ‘Turkey ° 
Flax,Riga  . .¢ 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 
Hops, new, Pockets 
v , Bags 
Irou, British, Bars . 
n ? Pigs . 
Oil,salad . . 6 
——=, Galipoli e 
Rags . . ° 
Raisins, bloom or jar, new 3 
Rice, Carolina, new . 
-——, East India ° 
Silk, China ° ° 
-——, Bengal, skein . 
Spices, Cinnamon ° 
———, Cloves ° ¢ 
———, Nutmegs . 
» Pepper, black 
. » white 
Spirits, Brandy, Cognijac 
-———., Geneva Hollands 
» Rum, Jamaica 
Sugar, brown . . . 
GP, Jamaica, fine . 
-——, East India, brown 
——, lpmp,fine 
Tallow, town-melted 
» Russia, yellow 
Tea, Bohea . . 
——-, Hyson, best , 
Wine, Madeira, old 
——, Port, old >. J 0 — 195 0 — 195 
——,Sherry + 110 0 0—1¥0 0 110 0 O—120 “es 
Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. a 25s.—Cork or Dublin, 2% 
—Beltast, 25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 40s. a 50s.—Madeira, 20s, a 25s.—Jamaica, 48 
ago ys) ont and home, —— sitiy iy 
pourse of Exchange, Nov, 21.—Amsterdam , 37 6 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 34 72:2" 
— Paris, 24 40 B.—Leghorn, 493.—Lisbon, 59.-— Dublin, 8 per cent. . ' 
At Messrs. W olfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Janctet 
CanaL shares sell for 2001. per 1001.-share.—Birmjngham, —1.—Coventry, B80L— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 2531.—Trent and Mersey, 14141.—East India Dock, 155) 
share.—West India, 2041—The Strand Brivce, 131, — West Middlesex WAT 
Woaks, a Ry Licgut Company, 55), : : 
old im bars 41. Os. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons 41,—Silver in bars 58. 344 
The 3 per cent, consols, on the 26th, were 83} 5 4 per cent, 99; and 5 per cevl 
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puabeticaL List of Bankruptcies and Divipenns, announced between the 
- 20th of Oct. and the 20th of Nov. 1817, extracted from the London Gazettes, 


ee 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 120.] 
(The Solicitors? Names are between Parentheses.) 
GHT $ High ftreet, Shoreditch, haberdather, 


(Darke and co. Le 
Toone, Le 


quce a 

- ra 

Aann a ‘vane dock, filverfmith. 

Butcher W. Cambridge. fcrivener. 

Bolhaw J. Liverpool, plumber. (Avifon and co. Le 

Broad F. Bury, >uifex, miller. (Knight and co. L, 

Beanett S. Bath, broker. (Highmoor, L. 

Beiling W. Exetery droggi@. (Bratton, Ls . 

Beerenbrock C. Oxford treet. merchant.” [Smith 

Bofwood }. Brizhton, tobacconit. [Caftle, L. 

Bel! J- Newcaftie pon Tyne, ftationers (Conftable, L. 

Bray J+ S. Coleman freet buildings, merchant. (Willis 
d 


nd cc. 
Bray Ww Coleman ftreet buildings, merchant, (Wills 
and co. ’ 
Baum J; Whitehorfe yard, victualler. [Platt 
Beard W. Phenix yard, Princes treet, fmith, 
Beckett W. B. “akefield, linen draper. 
and co. london ‘ : 
Bradfurd R®. Sromyard, Herefordthire, cordwainer. 
(Taylor. london P 
Bridgman J. V- Taviftock, Devonthire, moncy ftrivener. 
Lamb and co. 
erinton }. 5. Church ftreet, merchant. (Avunefley and fon 
Critby R. Eden piace, Kentith town, dookfeller. : Wilde, L. 
Cooper W. Fenchurch @reet, merchant. (Lowe and cu. 
Carufle J. St. Ann’s mill. Neweaftle upon Tyne, miller, 
(Atkinfon and co. london 


(Hartley 
(Lamberts 


Cowen G. Great Prefcot treet, merchant. [Johnfon 

Cutier A. Tower ftreet, painter. (Noel 

Cooke J. Fareham, Hampfhire, tanner. (Alexander 
and co, london 

Colinton J. HuddersfielJ, boat builder. (Chew, L. 


Dod T. Liverpool. printfelter. (Beilamy, london 

Davie! G. and W. Crofs, Birmingham, merchants. (Bour- 
dillun and co. longon J 

Davies J Canterbury. linen draper. (Lewis 

Downs 5.M Reacing, cheefemonger. (Rubert, Le 

Davies W. Tredegar fron works, Monmouthfhire, inne 
holdg. (Price and co. L. 

Dickinfon R. and J. St. John’s ftreet, Clerkenwell, 
brewers. {Osbaldefton 

Dyfon J. Mekkham mull, Almondbury, Yorkfhire, clothier. 
(Battye, london 

Evans M. fen. Liangernew, Denbighthire, fthopkeeper. 
(Whitley, Liverpool 

Edwards T. Daresbury, Chethire, druggi?. [Chefter. L. 

Easy T. Woolwich, horfe dealer. (Morgan, t.. 

Forman J. jm. Mounrforrel, Leiceiterfhire, hofier, 
( Alexander and co. Il ndon - 

Fletcher J and W. Yeales, Brighton, tailors. (Adams, L. 


Firth W. Livefedge, Yorkilire, clothier (Eyies, Le 
Flack J. Old ftreet, vidtuaher. (Duncan 
Green R. Mancheftet, iron liquor maker, ([Z#llis, L. 


Granville A. Plymouth dock, china merchant. | Ma- 
kinfon, london 

GlafCodine J. Wettbury upon Trim, Gioucefterthire, car- 
peater. [(Heelis, london . 

Green }. Salefora somerfetihire. vi€tualler. (Young, Le 

Heiter J. Tethill fields, brick maker, (Lawrence 

Hohfon J. Mancheiter, brazier. (Heelis, L. 

Hobbs E. Bankfide, Southwark, wroughtiron manuface 

_ turer. (Williams 

Hildebrant C. Coleman treet, picture feller. (Murd and co. 

Rail J. L. Aldermanbury, merchant.  (Hackert 

Hall W, Halifax, money fcrivener. (Nettlefold, L. 

—, Jj. and B. Blackfriars’ road, linen drapers. 

arren 

Hawke W. Lamerton, Devonthire, merchant. (Fairbank, L. 

Hulbrooke T. Bath, coach matter. . Young 

ees ~~ W. &t, John’s treety cheefemunger.- [Ro- 
infon ; 

Hewitt H. Shefficl4, merchant. (Blakelockyl. 

Irecale W. 8. Sheffield, mercer. (Sigg, london ~ 

Kuight J. and T. ashby. Gough fquare, feather manufac- 
turer. (Lane and co. 

Kent W. Upper Ruffell Areet, Bermundfey, leather dreffer, 
(Drew and Sons . 
Kendrick F. Holborn, and G. Tyndale, Aldgate, linen 

drapers, —( Wiliis ‘and co. 


Kilsby W. Qid Brentford, broker, [Hannam, L. ; 
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Kilner W. and J. Lees Lod woollea 
manfaurers. faleies cnieatie 5 
Kendrick W. Dave try, Grocer. (Lawiedeec, L. 
Leigh J. jun. Manchefer. cafpenter. (Hurd and cu. L. 
— . a a Coffee huufe keeper. (ryert 
. +» Ho'yw fhoemakere. 
F neh Po ywell tirect, Strand, 
Morfe H. Chariotte Greet, Fitzroy fyuare, cabinet makers 


Benton 
Mawfeld T. Helftead. Effex, grocer. (Palmer and co. C. 


Mathiefon W. and G. R. Laprack Bitoos tea 
out, tailors. (Willett pigate Greet wits 


Mitchell J. litchfield, Hampwhire, li 
ander and co. london P nendraper. (Alea 
Marti J. Pilkingtom, Lancathire, farmer, [ Longait 


et mi. CO. 7 ' 
choifun fj. Row lane, pin and 
set (Hurd and co. * P needle manufacturer. 
choifon §. and J. Brown, Bow lane, 
ws corer ‘Latkow fithhook manufate 
© G. Ely place, merchant. Anve 
Ogdens P. Ldceter, hofier. aS on eaee m5 
Overton W. Birmingham, plater. Hurhes. L. 
peer Cockipur ftrecty hat manufacturer, (Niad 
co. 
era ay ——- T Highmoore, £. 
<6 G. and G. jun. sheffield, merchan etave 
: and co, london : _ 
Pickfiock T. Shrewsbury, mercer. (Griffiths, L, 
ee, ae { Ellis, loadon 
s L. Thorpe A bborts ortulk, merchant, 
and co. london 2 y eo Ctigiee 
Powell J. Tuptham, rope maker, [Collett and co. L. 
Pallet C. and J. P. Maile, Love jane, Aluermanburg, 
factors. (‘Wiliams 
Patterfun I’, Stockport, draper. (Longdill and co. L. 
honey tte ~ bres cydermerchant, Lambendco I. 
obion C. at jan: «airs, Bermondt i 
es (murenintor london fey, thipwrighte 
obdarts D. St. Columb Major, Cornwall, thiok r. 
{Adlingtun and co, london . 5 Wha 
Robfon og ene Britain, fabie keeper. [Ruflen and Soa 
kichard J» Great St. Neclensy merchant, [Aljtifton 
and co. 
Ratcliffe H. Thornton, Lancahire, farmer, (Blakelock. L, 
Rew G, Liverpool, ly ordealer. (Chetter 
mye J. Wood firee'y Spitalfields, fitk mauufacturer, 
ames 
Singer E. Corfley, Wiltthire, vidualler. (Netherfole and cue 
rockham W. Brifol, baker. [Poole and co. i. 
Sweetinan &, Bedlow and C. J. Tuckert. Bidioptpate Rreet 
and Birmingham. grocers. (Amory and co, 
Snow S. Albemarle treet, drefs maker, ( Holthip 
Slater o Market ftreet, Weitminiter, brewer. | Stratton 
a: cur ~~ 
Spyer S. Great Alice ftreet, merchant. [Nind and co. 
Stunton S, Strand, apothecary. (Mayhew and co. L. 
Smart J. Kingstare ttreet, Holborn, ironmeunger, ( Williams 
Smith W. South shicidss fail maker, (Meggiions 
and co, london 
Sharland R. Excter. fadsler, (Darke and co. L. 
Sowerby 5. jun. Briftol. cutler. (Alexander andeo. Le 
Smith W. Long Acre, fpring blindmaker. [Popkin 
Smith T. Cheptow. cabinet maker. (Price and co. Le 
Sinith J. Shrewsbury, linen draper. [Adlington and & Ce 
Smith J. Homfirth, Yorkthire, clothict. = ( Pullen, Le 
Tickner G. Portfea, houle carpenter [ Pownall 
Thompfon R. Chipping Sodbury, Gloucciterthire, baker. 
{ Heelis, london 
Thurkie G. M. New Mreet fyuare, Fetter lane, wine mere 
chant. (Haynes 
Wigner J. Harwich, failmaker. (Evans, L. 


Walker J. Upper Buflei &reet, Bermondity. [Drew 
and Son 
_Wek T. Gracechurch treet, wholefale perfumer. [Coote 


Walker C. W. Brighton, fationer. [ Abdbott and co. L, 

Whittington T. Trowbridge, Carpenter. (Foole and co. Le 

Woo1s G, Portf-a, faddicr. (Shelton, L. 

Wade W. Croydon, cual merchant. (Egan and co. L 

Wainwright G. New Compton freet, St. Giles's, buctis 
merchant, [ “iliett : 

Wardle M. Mancheter, dealer. [ Ellis, L. 

Yeoland ¥, Plymoutn, draw hat manufacturer. (Waker, 7. 

Yandali E. Earl ttreet, Blackiriars, cura dealer, (Harding 


DIVIDENDS. 


Andrew M. Manche 

Anréerfon A, Yhilpot lane 

Ascuct J+ St. Mary Axe 

ye Leigh ftreet, Ruffell qQuare 
t P, D, Pavis piace, Great 
Ormund treet 

Anfeli c, *s,Carthalton, Surrey 

lymouth 
R., T. Williams, and L. fyuare 
€ 


ford court 
Boyce Js Romfor 


uckle M, York 
Burton T, Liverpool > ; 


Brame T, Lowettof 

y T, Paternotter row fquare 
nf S oe Shropthire 

rane G. and J. Jaffray, Finsbury 


llivant G, Manchefer 
ne W. and B, Le Mefurier, Wara- Cohen 8, Bithopfsate freer 


Bentley R. an, lane 


Bale J. Stourb, idge 
Becher C, C, Lothbury 
Bithop A, Maid&one 
Blackmore £, Caroli 


Beare Jj, Cheapfide 


Buck Hingham, Norfol® 
Boimaw, Chrthopher ftrect, Finsbury 


M¢tCarthy C, Long lane Bermondfey 
Cuming T, Caftie court, Birchin fane 


o 


Chapman J, Man{cl treet, Goueman's 


1as 
Corlas W. Reediford mill, and S. Bole 
ton, Emm:.t hali. La» cathire 
rd” Cheafie « Hay iadicfex 
- — P Geneniennt N.Le, and J. Vander Kee 
rekhove, Fenchurch @reet 
Crowley J. 3t. James's &reet 
Chambers J, Coventry 
* Canning W, Kidderminter 
Cording'¢y J. and F. Brown, Law- 


Broom W. Liverpool rence lane 


Brooke N. Littie Ruffell treet 
Crundall J, soutb Lambech 


Collins T, Old Hall, Newport, 
Champion j, Great St. &cleas 


Cree 
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Cree R. Plymouth dock 
Chaik W. Salisbury 
Dod fon H. an. J, Southwark 
Dowley J. and T. Willow fireet, 
Bank«fide 
* Pavidfon J, Eat India Chambers 
Davis W, Newbury 
Davies J, Shoreditch 
Dixon A, Stourbridge 
Brew A, and M, Godalming 
Dunn H. Ware 
Douglas W. Sheffield 
Dun T,. Durham 
Davifon W. jun. Helton 
Dowdal! }, Dartmouth Kreet 
Dubors J), Brixton 
Drage L. jun. Bennington, Herte 
fordthire 
Zllis W, Bingley. Yorkihire 
Zin.itt W. Peterborough 
Beear T, Holybourn, Hamphhire 
Ehiott R, Burnley, Lancathire 
Bvans J Tottenham court read 
Etheridge J, Southampton 
Files M, Bury court, St Mary Axe 
Ferreciva 1, Bell court, Waibrook 
Fairbairn A, Devonihire treet 
Paulkver J., Anne Atkinfon, W. and 
Anthony Atkinfon, Crutched 
Friars 
Frof J. Brink'ey, Cambrideefhire 
Biower T, and J. Mainwairing, Chie 
chefter rents, Chancery lane 
Farrington P, Wood ft eet 
Goundiill J, Gracechurch freet 
Grafton E, andW. G. Adon, Liverpool 
Gapp J. Norwich 
Gricve P, Effex treet, Strand 
Gienny J, Clerkenwell 
Greaves Ay Queen ftregt, Cheapfide 
Green R. anu W, Crabb, Lifle ftreet 
Gernon W. and A.» B, Goujon, Fen 
church freet 
Gilbee N, Denton, Kent 
Gompertz A, Great Winchefler fireet 
Greening J, Crocked lane 
Higeinfon }, Manchefter 
Boicroft R, Mancheiter 
Mett W, Leeds 
Horner W, Portfea 
Biggs J. Dudiey 
Harris J, Coventry 
Hewitt, Carburton treet 
Holt H, Belle Sauvage, Ludeate hill 
Mull R, and G. Harper, Worceder 
Baines R, Iflington 
Hall W. Ficet freet 
Molmes F, Vere ftreet 
Hamilton G, Wormwood ftreet 
Bale W, Fleet freer 
Mopkins C, Stourbridge 
Mampton J, Stourbridge 
ohaion C, Lever bank, Manchefter 
etfery J, Tunbridge 
nes G. Alton, Warwickthire 
es J. Stratford 


efferfon T. Wigton, Cumberland 
ee J, H. Mill wall, Poplar 

Kenn on J, fen. and J. Kennion, jun, 
Nicholas lane 

Knight W, Bagfhot 

Kincaid D. Spital fquare 

M'‘Lackian, and J. 8. Galt, Great St. 
Helen's 

Lepingwell J, Little Yarmouth 

Lambdaew H, Brifol 

Lyon W, W, Barton Tums, Staffordth; 

Lewis A, and T, St. James's ftreet 

Luwcock J, Great Heaton 

Lowcock G, jun. Cremfale 

Leigh J, P, Uld City Chambers 

Laycock T, and J, Bradford, Yorkth, 

Loggein W, ano R, Slater, Newgate ftr, 

Latham T. D, and J. Parry, Devon- 
thire fquare 

Lees J, Whitehall, Staffordthire 

Lockwood W, Manchetter 

love C, Old Bond ftreet 

Lifter T, Hatton garden 

Mowbray A. G, L. Hollingworth, 
J. Wetherell, w,. Shields, w, 
Boulton, and W. R, Stokes, 
Durham 

Moline 5S. ana J. Dyfter, Billiter fq. 

Marter J., R. Boyd, and E. Stewart, 
Ironmonger lane 

Melpas J, Stoney Stratford 

Manfredi J, S, Ts Luff, and He 
Hentham, Wheeler ftreet, Nor. 
ton Faigate 

Mountain J. Foultham, Norfolk 

Mogecridge R, Kington Upon Thames 

Morgan D, Neath 

Mayring 8, Mancheier 

Mackenzie A, J, and H. Roper, Crofs 
ftreet, Finsbury fquare 

MarhC., L. Peane, R- Weltbrook, 
fen. and H, B. Deane, Reading 

Nichoiis T, 8ridgnorth 

Nicholfon J, Berkeley ftreet, Clerk- 
enwell 

Neave T, and M, Brickton, South- 
ampton 

Nantes 4, Warnford court 

Outhwaite G, Pancras lane 

Oweo j, Stourbridge 

Pulsford H, Piccadiily 

Purday T, Margate 

Prentice J, Shalvington 

Pearfon G. Macclesfield 

Peyton J, Ch:ifchurch, Hamphhire 

Pfeil Ay 1. and E. A, van Voortt, 
Biuhopfeate treet within 

Penney T, Liverpool 

Paternoter W, Rochefter 

Peitil P, Great Winchefter treet 

Pa'mer R, Epfom 

Purkis W, Portimouth 

Palmer G, Hatelbury, Somerfethire 

Potter G, Charing Crofs 

Rowntree G, Stockton 
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Ridley G. Te 
Ranfom C, Saltforg 


J. $ 
meer cua 
oDerts J, Se 
Robinfon's, ca rrattond 


Sizer G, Holborn bill 
ein J, L 
Schroaer Hy Caligee mine? i 
Syme G. Vine treet, Minority 
Sach 8, Great Cogelethalt 
ae J toe 
rooke J. Leadenhall 
Po tg 
+ an a 
Brandling, a tae, 
Berwick upon Tweeg 


Simonds E, jon, A 
wickbire me Me 


Smith J, F, Norwich 
Smith M, Briftol 
note Cy Devonthire 
tandith Ly H Bithopsgate 
- without . tre 
erwood W, Liverpool 
Sayer ]. Norwich 
Saunders W, Brito] 
Shaw G, Manchefer 
She'fon E, Congleton 
Stevens J. and J.Fitagerard, Salcbey 
Schroder Js T; jun, Crutched Prars 
Taylor J, fen. Old freet 
‘T humas T, Ofweftry 
Tootal J, B, Minories 
Thomas B, Liverpuol 
Unwin T, Sawbridge 
Variey J. Manchefter 
Webber W, Exmouth 
Wilfon J, Crosby fuare 
Wright I, Stourport 
Wane J, Gravefend 
Walton J, ¥, and T, Bread frm, 
___ Cheapfide 
Wiilfon J, and A. Hy Aiken, Cro 
treet, Finsbury fyugre 
Williams W, Dorking 
Wilfon R, Bow Churchyard 
Wilkinfon J a we 
White T, jun. and J, D, Lubddees 
Great Winchefter dreet 
Wheatley J. New Windfor 
Walker J, Eat Ardfley, Yorkitire 
Windthip T, Mownt Greenwich, Dut 
ham 
Wiffin W, jun. Lavenham, Suffolk 
Worsfuld 5. L. Ramsgate 
Weils J. and W, Hamilton, Liverpd 
Weiller H, London ftreet 
Watt D. Southwick, Durham 
Young P, Wapping: 











MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


————— . 
HEAT-SOWING in the southern counties, and upon warm soils, will continue 
through great part of the next month; in the northern counties, it has been 


y 


finished in the present, excepting upon some impoverished farms, which did not pro 
duce corn good enough for seed, and where money was wanting for its purchase, 4% 
scarcity of wheat fit for seed, from the badness of last year’s crop, has greatly conti 





>_> 
ee ee 
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bated to keep up the market-price. The seed-season, too dry in the commencement, 
has been, for the greater part, the finest possible. Of this, the improving districts m 
the North-west have, in the present year, made the most expeditions use,— Sowing 
with wheat, their bean, potato, and turnip grounds ; the turnips being drawn 3 
stored. Their harvest has been well secured, as has been fortunately the case mt 
parts, when not too early begun, excepting in the most exposed northern situatiols, 
where oats were still standing and green, in the middle of this month, and which @ 
be cut in that state. Great individual aud public loss will acerae this season, ™ 
from the favourite practice of some farmers cutting wheat in an unripe state, and 0 
wise from the apprehensive recollection of the wetness of the previous season. oe 
of the corn, too early cut and put together, was unfortunately re-opened ¢ di sprea 
in a rainy time. On the whole, the fineness of the latter harvest has been gre? - 
favour of the crops ; of which the wheat, in particular instances, has heen equal, me 
dance, to that of the most prolific year; nevertheless, after all the exaggerations W" 
have been published, it is now confidently asserted that wheat does not genera “ee 
to an average crop. lua part of the western connties, the yield of wheat has been 
from 5 to 15 bushels per acre. The defect of last year’s crops must also contribute 
support prices, nor can the growers possibly afford their produce at a lower rate, pat 
the prescat system of taxation. Evep potatoes, it is said, will not, at last, turn out tha 
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plenty. 
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an two-thirds of an average crop ; many fields, in the best cultivated districts, not 

sducing more than 150 bushels peracre. The laughable complaints of the farmers 
saiust the butchers, who, it seems, ought to be resisted for their exorbitant profits, 
again repeated in certain reports. The complainants then, it is to be presumed, 
ould themselves have the virtne to refuse a too-great profit tendered to them. ’ 
rop of oats, in the fens, is very large, and barley is in general above an average, al- 
hough fine samples have not yet appeared in any remarkable plenty. Pease are in 
Hops have lately risen in price. Of orchard-fruit, our defect is made up frona 
he opposite continent. Canary seed has failed two seasons, 
nd cattle at various prices, generally in the advance, according to local circumstances, 
heep of all descriptions much dearer, Young store pigs plentiful and cheap, Hogs 


» request and at good prices. Good horses for the saddle or carriage. at 
vee, and milch cows in considerable demand. ge, at very high 
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The 


Feed in great plenty, 


Smithfield: Beef 3s. to 4s, 6d.—Mutton 4s. to 5s. 6d.—Veal 4s. to 6s.—Pork 4s. 


9 5s. 8d.—Bacon 5s.—Fat 4s. id. 


Corn Exchange: Wheat 50s, to 105s.—Barley 30s. to 52s,—Oats 20s, to 42s.—The 
from 12d, to i14d.——Hay 3]. 151, to 5). 10s. per 


joad.—Clover do. 31. 10s, to 71.—Straw 11, 16s. to 21. 7s. 6d, 
Coals, in the pool, 36s. to 46s. per chaldron, of 36 bushels, 


Middlesex ; Nov. 24. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—_— 


Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester ; bg 


Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 


Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London, 


Results for October, 1817. 

Mean monthly pressure, 50,10—maximum, 50.46—minimum, 29.46—range, 1 inch, 
Mean monthly temperature, 46°.3—maximum, 58°—minimum, 32°—range, v6*. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .46 of an inch, which was on the Sist. 

Greatest variation of temperatare in 24 hours, 18°, which was on the ¢d, 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 2.5 inches, 
number of changes, 10, 
Monthly quantity of water evaporated, .592 of an inch. 
Mouthly fall of rain, .460 of an inch—vsainy days, 16—foggy, O—snowy, O—haily, 1. 
Wind. 


N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. 


0 8 5 y 0 2 


W. N.W. Variable. Calm, 
1 6 7 Q 


Brisk winds, 1—boisterous ones, 0. 
Clouds. 
Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Camulus. Cirro-Stratus. Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus; 


0 1g 0 10 


3 6 . oO 


The fine harvest weather, which characterised the whole of the preceding month 
continued, without any material alteration, to the 27th of the present. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN NOVEMBER; 


Containing officiat-Papers and Authentic Documents. 
pe 


. FRANCE. 
N the 5th, Louis XVIIT. accom- 
panied by the Duke of Orleans 
and Prince Talleyrand, opened the ses- 
sion of the French Chambers with the 
following Speech : 

GENTLEMEN.—At the opening of the 
last sessions, I spoke to yon of the hopes 
inspired by the marriage of the Duke de 
sere Though Providence has too sud- 

énly withdrawn the gift it bestowed, yet, 
We behold in it assurances of the future 
&ccomplishment of our wishes. 

The treaty with the Holy See, which I 
mentioned last year, has since been con- 

ed, I bave desired my ministers in 


communicating it to you, to propose the 
project of a law, necessary to give the 
legislative sanction to such of its condi« 
tions as may be susceptible of it, and to 
make it in unison with the charter, the © 
laws of the kingdom, and those privileges 
of the Gallican church, the precious in- 
heritance of our fathers, of which St. Louis 
and all his successors were no less jealous 

than of the happiness of their subjects. 
The harvest of 1816, by its deficiences, 
frustrated, in a great degree, my hopes. 
The sufferings of my people have afflicted 
my heart, iL have, however, beheld with 
emotion, that almost every where they 
have eudured them witha degree of touch- 
ing 
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ing fortitude; and if, in some places, they 
have broken out into seditious acts, order 
was soon re-established, In order to miti- 
gate the misfortunes of that period, I have 
tound it necessary to make great effurts 
and extiaordinary pecuniary sacrifices.— 
The details will be presented to you, and 
the zeal with which you are animated for 
the public good, will not permit me to 
doubt that these unforeseen expences will 
have your sanction.—The harvest of this 
year is more satisfactory; but, on the 
other hand, some local calamities, and the 
blights which have fallen upon the vine- 
yards, excite my paternal solicitade for pri- 
vations, which, without your co-operation, 
I cannot relieve. 

I have ordered that the budget of the 
current charges should be submitted to 
you. If the expenses resulting from 
treaties, and from the deplorable war they 
have terminated, will not permit any im- 
mediate diminution of the taxes voted in 
preceding sessions, I have at least the 
satisfaction of thinking, that the economy 
E have prescribed will preclude the ne- 
cessity of any augmentation, and that a 
vote of credit, inferior to that of the last 
session will suffice for all the wants of the 
year. 

‘The conventions which I signed in 1815, 
presenting results which could not then be 
ioreseen, have rendered a new negociation 
necessary. Every thing leads me to hope, 
that its issue will be favourable, and that 
conditions far above our means, will be 
succeeded by others more conformable to 
equity, to moderation, and to the possi- 
bility of sacrifices, which my people sup- 
port with a constancy that can add nothing 
to my love for them, but which gives them 
uew claims to my gratitude, and to the es- 
teem of all natious. 

Thas, as I had the happiness of an- 
nouncing to you in the course of last ses- 
sion, the expenses arising from the army of 
occupation are diminished a fifth, and the 
period is not far distant, when we may be 
permitted to hope, thanks to the wisdom 
aud enefgy of my government, to the love 
and confidence of my people, and to the 
friendship of my allies, that those ex- 
penses will entirely cease; and that our 
country will resnme among nations the 
sank and renown due to the valour of 
Frenchmen, and their noble character in 
adversity. 

To attain this end, I shall more than 
ever require an unanimity between the 
people and the throne; that vigour, with- 
out which authority is powerless. In pro. 
portion as that authority is strong, will be 
the diminished necessity of its becomir 
austere, ‘The manner in which the deposi- 
tories of my power have used what the laws 
have entrusted to them, justifies my couti- 
dence, However, I feei great satisfaction 
in announcing to you, that I do not con, 
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sidet it requisite to continne Ue 
courts beyond the term fixed 
istence by the law which created thei gy 

I have digested, conto then, 
charter, a law for recruiting, + Bt , 
no privileges should be sought: thet ar 
Spirit and dispositions of that ch, tat ; 
true compass which calls a enchinenin, 
rep HG wy to offices be i. 

1ould not be illusory, andi ! 
should find no other limit to tex oat 
career, than those of his talents and of hig 
services. If the execution of this 
law should demand an augmentation ne 
budget of the war-minister; YOU, as the 
interpreters of the sentiments of My people, 
will not hesitate to sanction arr, 
which secure to France that i 
and that dignity without which there ca 
be neither king nor nation. 

I have detailed to you our: 
and the measures they will require: ineo, 
clasion, I shall direct yoar attention 
objects of a more engaging ipti 
Thanks to the peace restored to the church 
of France, religion, that eternal basis of 
all felicity; even on earth, will, I doubt 
not, flourish amongst us ; tranquillity and 
confidence begin to re-appear; public 
credit is strengthening itself; agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, resume ther 
activity; new master-pieces of art excite 
admiration. One of my childven is tre 
versing, at this moment, a part of the king 
doni; and, in return for sentiments sodecply 
engraven on his heart, aud manifested by 
his conduct, he is every-where greeted with 
benedictions ; while J, who have bat om 
feeling, the happiness of my people, who 
am desirous-for their good alone, of that 
authority which I shall defend from a 
attacks, of whatever kind, I know that! 
am beloved’ by them, and I find in oF 
heart the assurance that this consolatwa 
will never be denied to me. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

We sincerely congratulate our reat: 
ers on an evident improvement i 
state of trade, and on the 
increase in the comforts and happioes 
of the people, who have been so log 
and so cruelly depressed by wals 
taxes. The glut of our manofacturts 
in the foreign markets, on the restora 
of peace, having had the effect of ruining 
all foreign manu facturing establishmi™ 
the orders from abroad, in every 
of our staple manufactures, 18 we 
to’ give general employment to 
hands, and revive the spirits 
country. i 

‘he desmestia events of chief impor 
ance have been the tragical catastrpe 
which has befallen an interesting 
of the royal family, in the universal 


lamented death of the PRINCESS pr 
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ors oF WALES in cbild-birth ; and in 
he execution, on the following day, of the 
‘oters at Derby. Of the first event it is 
upossible to speak in terms sufficiently 
xpressive of the just natural feelings of 
hamanity; nor of the second, taken in 
all its circumstances, in terms of ade- 
qaate horror. Had these deluded men 
sen of sufficient weight to wage any 
effective war on the government, and 
their execution been determined on as 
an act of policy, it might still have been 
hoped that the melancholy events at 
Claremont would have so far. softened 
the severe justice of law, as to have led 
to the suspension of their execution, 
and perhaps to the final pardon of all 
but Brandreth,—who, having committed 
murder, merited ultimate punishment. 
Such a moment of general grief and 
consternation, we think, ought not to 
have been stained by public executions 
fur crimes of a political character; and 
it appears to us that the ministers who 
perinitted them ill consulted the reputa- 
tion of the age and country, for civilized 
feelings and practices. 
Of the public principles of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, so little had transpired, 
that, ina public sense, as heir-apparent 


to the throne, we have little data from. 


which todeduce her character. But we 
have often witnessed her as a lovely and 
engaging infant, as a beautiful woman, 
and as the affectionate daughter of a 
mother, from whom circumstances of 
the most trying nature had long se- 
parated her, As a wile, her con- 
iluct was exemplary and interesting ; 


aud, had she lived to fulfil the duties. 


of a parent, we doubt not but she 
would have exhibited equal claims on 
general esteem. In private life, and 
under untoward circumstances of for- 
tune, the premature death of so in- 
teresting a woman, in the prime of life, 
would have thrown a-gloom around her 
sonnexions; it is not, therefore, to be 
wondered, that the same catastrophe 
in befalling an illustrious Princess, en- 
joying every blessing that human power 
Could confer, and with prospects so 
splendid, should have excited the uni- 
versal sympathy of a loyal,people, who 
had long looked towards her as their 
future QUEEN, 

The aecouchement of the Princess 
CuaRLorte of Watts having been ex- 
Pected in the beginning of November, 
every splendid preparation was made 
at Claremont, and the newspapers, from 
day to day, agnounced the approaching 
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event, in such terms as excited a lively 
interest in the public mind. On the 4th, 
the following bulletin appeared :— 


- Claremont, Tuesday, 
4 o'clock, P.M. 


The progress of her Royal Highness 
Princess Charlotte is, in .— 


favourable as could possibly be a: 
On the Sth, the following: — 


Wednesday-morning, 

. Bo'clock, 

The labour of her Royal Highness the 

Princess Charlotte is going on very slowly, 
but we trust favouratiy, 


M. Baittiz. R.Crorr. J. Sims. 


Half- five P.M, 

The labour of her Royal’ Higbuess the 
Princess Charlotte has within the last three 
or four hours considerably advanced, and 
will, it is hoped, within a few hours be 
happily completed, 
. M, Baru, 


R, Crorr. J.Sims. 


: Ten o'clock, P.M. 
At nine o'clock this evening, her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte was de- 
livered of a still-born male child. Her 

Royal Highness is doing extremely well. 
M. Battie. R.Crort. J. Sims, 


Bat on Thursday morning, the 6th, 
London was thrown into general con- 
siernation by the following letter to 
the Lord Mayor, followed by other 
notices, which we haye inserted ia 
order:— 

Whitehall, Nov. 6, A.M. 

My Lord,—It is with the deepest 
sorrow that I inform your lordship, that 
her Royal Highness the Princess Char- 
lotte expired this morning at half past 
two o'clock. 

I have the honour to bey &c. 
SipMOOTH. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 


On the 7th, notice of a general mourn- 
ing was published as follows, and never 
Was mowing worn more universally, 
and with feelings springing more une- 


—quivocally from the hearts of the 


wearers -— 


The Deputy Earl Marshal’s Order for 
a General Mourning for ber late Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta, 
Daugiter of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and Consort of his Serene High- 
ness the Piince Leopold of Saxe Coe 
bourg :-— 

“It is expected that, upon the pree- 
sent most melancholy occasion of 
death of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Charlotte Augusta, daughter of his Royal 
Higiness the Prince Regent, and consort 
of his Serene Highness the Prince Leopole, - 
of Saxe Cebourg, all persons do put them- 

30 ~~ selves 
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selves into decent mourning ;—the said 
mourning to begin on Sunday next, the 
9th instant. | 

_H, H. Motyneux Howarp, D.E.M.” 


‘On the same day the body of her Royal 
Highness, according ta ancient custom, as 
well asher child, were embalmed ; the inter- 
nal parts being deposited in an urn for the 
purpose. Nothing was discovered by the 
inspection of the body to account for the 
demise,—the small quantity of serum 
found on the pericardium not accounting 


for it: so that it must have arisen from the 


exhaustion of the royal patient, through 
the protraction of the labour; which was 
caused, it is said, by a deficiency of mus- 
cular energy to forward the birth, 

The time fixed for the removal of the 
bodies of the Princess Charlotte and her 
infant, was six o’clock on Tuesday evening 
the 18th, from Claremont. A numerous 
party of the 10th regt. arrived at five 
o'clock, - At the appointed time a mourn- 
ing coach and six black horses drove up to 
the front of the grand entrance of the 
mansion-house ; soon afterwards the coffin, 
containing the infant and urn, were brought 
out and placed in the coach. The hearse 
then drove up, the state coffin, containing 
the remains of the pfincess, was brought 
‘by ten men, and placed in the hearse. 
The coach which was to convey Prince 
Leopold being in readiness, his highness 
came out and entered if, attended by the 
Reverend Dr. Short, in his full robes, 

The Baron Hardenbrock, two gentlemen 
ushers, Lady John ‘Thynne, Mrs, Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Phillips, &c, went 
in the. other mourning coaches.—Great 
numbers of horsemen and pedestrians fol- 
lowed. ‘The bells of the ditterent churches 
in the towns and villages through which it 
passed tolled in solemu sotnds, ‘The roads 
and streets were thronged with spectators; 
every shop.and house were elosed, and the 
most marked grief and respect was shewn 
by all the spectators. ‘The procession did 
not enter Wiudsor till a little before two 
o'clock, where there was a great concourse 
of people, who had been waiting some 
hours. ‘lhe remains of the princess were 
received at the Lower Lodge by a party 
ef the Yeomen of the Guard, who carried 
the coffin, ‘The coach containing the body 
of the mfant and the urn drove to the 
chapel, where it was received by the dean, 
aud deposited in the vault withont any 
church service. 
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continous procession from Dee 
spot ~ which her mortal 

posited, and where the 
the last tribute from — - 


tached, and an 


s 
sg 


to i, ' 

ousands whi 
metrepolis poured forth, Bit that 
not all; hundreds who either could 


afford, or could not procure 
walked. Scarcely any petson Was to be 
seen who did not appear in black clothes, 
At Windsor, liy twelve o'clock, not a room 
could be obtained, and the windons ¢ 
the honses were literally choaked wig 
spectators. After divine service in the 
church of Windsor, crowds. pressed to the 
Lower Lodge, where the remains of he 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotielay 
in state. The quickened tolling of tie 
bells, at half past eight, announced the r- 
moval of the royal remains from the Lower 
Lodge to St. George’s chapel, Ata 
quarter before nine, the hearse, drawn by 
eight black horses, preceded by tw 
troops of the blues, entered the cass 
gate. Ninety-nine of the royal servantsin 
state liveries, with torches, and 
four mutes, accompanied the body, Eleven 
coaches belenging to the royal fanily, 
with six horses each, followed in fuveral 
procession. | 
Procession to the Chapel. 

Servants and Grooms of her late Royal Highaes, 

and of his Serene Highness, og foot, . 

in deep Mourning. _ . 
Servants and Grooms of the Royal Family, the 
Pn ease Liverien, with erapeliae 
bands — black gloves, four and four, 


bearing flambeaux, 
> The full band of the Royal Horse-Guards Blue. ° 
Drawn by eight ‘of his Royal Highness the > 
Prince pe at's ask Hes ¢ 
ully caparison 
each Horse atten e bya Groom in full State # 


sivery. 
His Majesty’s Body Carriage 
(Drawn by a full set of his Majesty's Horses, 
each Horse attended by @ Groom in full 
State Livery), conveying his | 
Serene Highwees _ Prince Leopold, 
thief Mourner, | ; 
and their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Yok 
and Clarence. 
Supporters te the Chief Mourner. 
= 


ree 


Zé 


The Carriages of the Prince Regent, the 
Familiy, and the Prince Leo 
drawn by six horses, cl 
Procession. . 
from the Lower Lodgt 
1 was flanked bythe 


bearing a 
— Chapel, the Servants, 


Guard of the Royal Morse-Guards Blue 
“ee 1et © Pevng@ erze 8 Te sOou @ 


ithout the Soe 
On Wednesday the 19th, London pre- fe 


sented a scene of mourning and general 
lamentation, Crowds were attracted 
from all quarters on the occasion of the 
interment of the princess, ‘The road from 
the met: opolis to Windsor was accordingly 
srowded in a manner of which there is no 
precedent, Youngand old, rich and poor. 
high and low, combined to make up one 
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ux), moved down | 
into the Choir, 12 


Poor knights of Windsor. 
Pages of the Prince Leopors 
Pages of the Royal Family. Pag 
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r A 
exception of the Pages of Prince 
(Theat cased up the Nave, and filed off on 
—the Officers of the Chapel dot allowing 
te ’ 
cheat to enters oy her late Royal Highness, 
ler of Ske Household of her late Royal 
T 
Comiptro Highness (Norton Willis, ena) ru 
an her late of her late 
Royal Highness. Royal Highness. 
‘The Curates and Rectors of the Parishes of Eshar 


aud Windsor. 
ho attended her late Roya) Highness, 
Physicians wi. Balle apd Sits). 


Chaplains to his Serene Highness (Ur. Short, &c.). 


erry of her late Royal Highuess, 
“queries a oo al —_ 
re ae By Guth caver, OCB) 
aig Office ers of the of Cornwall, 


on comets Lote Neeeene nt ae 
: 0 " 
amberlain to the Great Steward of Scotland, 
(Lord Viscount Keith). _ 
Grooms of the Bed-chamber to the Prince Regent, 
Parsuivants of Arms. 
. Treasurer 
ars of ay ame | ) t’s 
House eusehold. 
Master of Prince at’s Household. 
so ra 


rms. 
Privy Purse and Private Secretary to the Prince 
Regent (Right Hon. Sir Benj. oomfield). 
s 


Lords of the Prince Regent’s Bed-chainber. 
Norroy ‘King of Arnis. ; 
The Bishop of Exeter. The Bishop of Salisbury, 


The Bishop of London. 
The Ministers of Hanover and Saxony, 
{Count Manster and Baran de dust). 
The Deputy Earl Marshal (the Right Hon, Lord H, 
oward). 


. 
His M %s Miaeters 
The ark, Laatarbary 
oO nasor. 

Prebendaries of Windsor. 

Dean of Windsor (the Hon, and Rey, Lewis Hobart), 
Captain of wey en of the Guard, 
(Earl of Macclesfield). 

The Lord Steward. The King’s 
The Groom (of his Majesty's Master “of 
(Marquis of ) stis" of Chelmande- { (D- of Mod- 
Wine » €4 ley, KG) trose, K. G.) 

Clarenceux King of Arms. 


¢ Bs ait 
ate 4, oo 
“titer 9 roe upen & biaek C copsea 
veive 
Col. Addenbrooke. 5 


Gentleman Garter b : hactpat Bias > Gentlemen 
Usher. asing his Sceptre: & — Usher.-- 
r bearing his Sceptre. 
peas a 
¢ + lain of h "5 am 
lain, (J. Cal. Household, (1 ong (Lord Joces 
vert, esq.) lyn.) 





Supporters of the Supporters of the | 
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LadyElleoborough Lady Arden, 
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PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL 


in long Sack Clagk the 

Gentleme the H 
catiemethile Royal Highness 
Ladies ef the Bede 


weer fo the mice to be: late Royal 
t tat W; 
Mtaterat oC Rtne! Samer 
Lords of the ' 
Clerk Marchal 


Of the Her 

Master. of the Heuschold. 

Her Majesty's Establishment at Windsor, viz 
astér of the Horse. 


Bed-cham 

Royal Highnesses the 
Attendants on her late Royal Highness the 
Priacess in peer 

Attendants on her Majesty and the Princesses, 
_ Upon entering the choir, the body was 
placed on a platform, and the coronet an 
cushion laid upon the coffin. The chief 
mourner sat on a chair placed for his se. 
rene highness at the head of the corpse, and 


their royal oop his sap on 
chairs on ei side ; the supporters of 
the pall sat in their places near the body. 
The royal dukes, and the nobility, Knights 
of the Garter, went to their ive 
stalls, The ministers of state, officers of 
the houseliold, and others of the procession, 
were conducted to their respective places, 

The anthem being perfo and the 
part of the service before the 
read, the body was slowly lowered by ma+ 
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Highness George Priace 
Regent of this United Kingdom, 
of his Serene Highness Id 
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The coffin was placed with the feet to- 
wards the altar. At the head, Prince 
Leopold was seated with the Duke of 
York npon his right hand, and the Duke 
of Clarence upon his left. ‘The afflicted 
and afflicting appearance of Prince 
Leopold, we shall not attempt to describe 
—we cannot, indeed, refer to it without 
pain. It was the touching genuine ex- 

ression of settled woe. His serene 
£ i chness never ceased to weep, and the 
sympathy of the assemblage was heartfelt 
and universal, especially when the coffin 
was let down into the vault—then, indeed, 
there was no eye without a tear, no heart 
without emotion. The funeral service had 
closed about eleven o’clock, and the chapel 
was cleared before twelve. 

At the time of the accouchement 
and death of the Princess, the QUEEN, her 
grandmother, with the unmarried Prin- 
cesses, were at Bath, where the news 
arrived amid a splendid entertainment, 
The Recent, likewise, was on a shoot- 
ing party in Norfolk, but he arrived in 
London in the middle of the night on 
which she died. We have not heard 
the names of the experienced gossips 
who assist on such occasions, nor of the 
Jadies of quality authorized to be in 
attendance upon her Royal Highness; 
but it appears, that Prince Leopo_p 
was as unremitting in his personal at- 
tentions during her protracted labour, 
as he has been inconsolable since her 
death. . The accoucheur. was Sir. 
RicHaRD Crort, and he was attended 
by Dr. Bamuiz. The delay in the 
delivery occasioned Dr. Jonn Sims to 
be sent for ; but it is said, that he had no 
opportunity of affording his personal 
assistance. The Regent having since 
testified his sense of Dr. Croft’s merits, 
no blame.can be imputed to him; but 
it is supposed that a laudable desire to 
save the child occasioned a delay of 
the means. often used to accelerate 
births, till the strength of the mother 
was unfortunately too much exhausted. 
{nu the metropolis, the shopkeepers in 
general kept their shops half shut be- 
tween the time of death and burial; and 
the day of the funeral was kept with the 
solemnity of a ‘solemn fast throughout 
the nation. ‘ 

INDIA, 

A Supplement to the London Gazette 
of Tuesday, Nov. 4, was published, giving 
copies or extracts of the official dispatches 


addressed to the Secret Committee at the 


India-house, by the governor in council at 
Bombay, on 


poten B e subject of the measures 
adop or suppressing the insurrection 
faised by Trimbuckshes Dainglia, within 


State of Public Affairs in November. ~ 


the dominions of the Peishwa'” 

of these official lth al 
ready before the public, 

confers upon them a hi of » 
thenticity; but adds little, if any thing 


their copiousness or recision,—' 
nothing here stated of any at 


occurrences but those which * 
wards the west.of India; eit 


occasion, Captain Davies, at the be 


600 horse in the service of the Nizam, i. 
formed, that is, organized and disciplines 
by Captain George Sydenham, : my 
litical agent at Hydrabad, attacked a body 
of 2,000 earns Mahrattas, under tix 
commapd of Godajee Row, 
Trimbuckshee, The enemy,t Toner 
posted, with a fortress on their right; ang 
in front a rivulet, broke and fled at the fry 
charge conducted by Capt. Davies, leaving 
200 dead on the field, besides a gra 
number. of wounded. The *Mabratty 
having left the irontier, the detachment of 
the Nizam’s cavalry was recalled by Cap 
tain Sydenham to Aurangabad, 

The second action referred: to’ in te 
Supplement to the Gazette, was that be. 
tween Major Smith, of .the subs 
force of Poonah, and another body 
horse likewise in the service of Trimbuci- 
shee. Major Smith had under his order 
six companies of Sepoy foot, of the Bow. 
bay and Madras establishments, with 
which he undertook the extraordinary 
enterprise of pursuing a corps of upwards 
of 4,000 Mabratta or Pindaree Cavalry, 
whom he overtook after a march of 1% 
miles in the short space .of four days, 
which distance Major Smith and'bis a 
mirable detachment. actually . travened 
forty-one miles during the twenty-lo0 
hours preceding his engagement with, and 
defeat of, the enemy. The British officer 
came upon the insurgents by 
before day-break, on the 17th of A 
He planned his attack in -three divsiots, 
and the enemy fled after the fist volt 
with the loss of, about seventy 5 
wounded. ‘This success was ie 
complished, without the soap wh Lat 
of a single man. The corps thus ; 
by Major Smith subsequently geo 
junction with that which had Capt 
ronghly handled by thétroops- under ‘ap! 
Davies; and the united-force w#s of te 
wards met and defeated by ny ™ be 
Peishwa’s officers; who reports 
captured on the occasjon abo 
The gy en See breeder 
Ryghur, Singhar, and- ’ 
ar a proclamation for the apprele 
sion of Trimbuekshee and his 4 

No farther intelli 
from the ae agen a 
wholly in the dark as to: ; 
cess which had attended the operations 
the governor-general aguinst thei 
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jn Cuttackand theneighbourhood, although 
we believe that little doubt was enter- 
tained of their efficacy in quelling the in- 
syrrection. The Mary, of Liverpool, 


arrived at Cork on the 29th ult. having 
left Bombay on the 11th of June, She 
brings no other information thav what was 
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before made public with regard to the 
cessation of all fears of a war between our 
government and that of the Peishwa; and 
cannot, of course, be farnished with any 


recent particulars from the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta or Madras, ' 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1n ann NEaR LONDON: 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. - ’ 


~—_ 


CHRONOLOGY or tHe MONTH. 

] OV. 3.—Accounts received that the 
N isth of October the anniversary 
of the battle of Leipsic was eelebrated 
with the greatest enthusiasm in some of 
the northern cities of Germany, as the era 
of their emancipation from the French 
yoke, and the commencement of their 
glory and independence. 

5.—The Princess Charlotte was deli- 
yered of a still-born male child. 

6.—The Princess Charlotte, at half 

st twelve in the morning, was seized 
with great difficulty in breathing, rest- 
lessness, and exhaustion; and at half past 
two expired, lamented by the whole nation. 

7.—Twenty-three criminals received 
sentence of death at the Old Bailey 
sessions. ; 

13.—Two inhuman marders were com- 
mitted at Godalming, on the bodies of 
Mr. Chennel, shoe-maker, and his house- 
keeper. They were both found covered 
with blood, their skulls fractared, and the 
head of the poor man nearly severed from 
his body. A son of Mr. Chennel was ap- 
prehended, but discharged; the perpe- 
trator remains undiscovered. 

14.—Thomas Jonaiban Wooler, editor 
of the Black Dwarf, received notice, that 
the ex-officio information, so long suspended 
over him, will be tried at the sitting of 
Nisi Prius next term. 

19.—The funeral of the Princess Char- 
lotte took place at Windsor: on this day 
all business throughout the kingdom was 
suspended, and the shops shut. 

The friends of “‘fréedom and parlia- 
mentary reform,” lately dined together at 
the Crown Tavern, Clerkenwell, to cele. 
brate the twenty-third anniversary of the 
acquittal of Messrs. Hardy, Tooke, &c. 
in 1794. A very numérous company were 
present, 
' Previous to the conclusion of the late 
Old Bailey sessions, Mr. Alley moved that 
one Myers, and thirteen others, against 
Whom the grand jury had the day before 
found a'true bill for a fraudulent conspi- 
racy, should be held to bail. The court 
ordered that each of them should find bail 

the sum of 5001. ; and four sureties in 
2301. each, amounting in the whole to 
*1,0001, The biil returned by the graud 


Jury, charges the parties with conspiring 


to commit frauds to no less a sum thar 
50,0001, ' 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
lately took place at the Egyptian-hali, 
Mansion-house, for the purpose of consi. 
dering the Report of the Guardian Com- 
mittee, appomted to devise the most 
effectual means of checking the extea- 
vagant advance of prostitution in the 
city of London, The report was read, 
and several resolutions were agreed to, 
expressive of the determination of the 
meeting to pursue the laudable objects 
for which the society was instituted. 

The anniversary meeting of the Bible 
Society was lately held at the Egyptian- 
hall, Mansion-house: the Lord Mayor 
in the chair.—The meeting was numerous, 
Amongst the speakers were Mr. Butter- 
worth and Mr. C. Grant; and from the 
Report, as well as the speectes, it was 
evident, that the circulation of the Bible 
had considerably increased since the last 
meeting. A large subscription was ea- 
tered into at the doors, . 

| MARRIED. 

Mr. William Carpenter, of Bond-street, 
to Miss Margaret Geddes, of Alderbary- 
cottage, near Salisbury. 

Mr. T, V. Curtis, of Moreton, Glouces- 
tershire, to Miss Elizabeth Billing, of 
Sonthampton-row, Edgware-road. 

At Richmond, Horatio Smith, esq. to 
Jane, daughter of Thomas Baker, esq. _ 

R, P. Nisbet, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service, to Miss Amelia Harriott, of West- 
hall, Surrey.’ 

Charles Craven, esq. of Speen-hill, Berks, 


to Miss Penelope Wheeler, of Souti-stree', 


Park-lane. _ 

William Cordell, esq. of Islington, to, 
Mrs. Scott, .of the City-road. 

A. Goldsmid, esq. of Fmsbury-square, 
to Miss Eliza Solomons, of Bury-street. 

William Martin, esq. to Miss Anne Pene- 
lope Davis, both of Hornsey. 

William Pritchard, jan. esq. of Doctors’ 
Comnions, to Miss Ruth Ann Pritchard, 
of North End Lodge, Kingston, Haimj- 
shire. 

Bonamy Dobree, esq.’of Walthamstow, 
to Caroline, daughter of the late Joba, 
Locke, esq. 

John Buckle, esq. of Upper Seymour 
street, ‘to Miss Isabella Mackenzie, of 


Cromartie. 
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Mr. John Hodgkinson, of Snow-hill, to 
Bliss Mary Greenwood, of Newhaven, 
Def byshire, 

Mr. Charles Fielder, of Bishopsgate- 
street, to Miss Saralb Becket, of Blackman- 
street, Southwark. 

Mr. John Gardner, of Love-lane, Alder- 
manbury, to Miss Sophia Cam, of Dursley, 
Gloucestershire. 

. James Batler, esq. of Russell-square, to 
Maria, widow of Capt. C. Macdonald, and 
late of Nottingham-place. 

John Levien, esq. of Burton Crescent, to 
Mary, daughter of the late Abraham 
Goldsmid, esq. 

Mr, Godwin, of Tottenham-court, to 
Miss Aldridge, of Westminster. 

Dennis Fairchild, esq. of Lambeth, to 
Miss Martha Middleton, of Limehonse. 

Morgan Macnamara, esq. of Highbury- 
place, to Miss Margaret: Ryan, of Scar- 
teeg, Limerick. 

J. Clementson, esq. of Great Queen- 
street, to Eliza, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Turton, bart. 

Mr. S. Roper, to Mrs. Dyrler, of 
Hackney. 

-Capt. Pakenham, R.A. to Caroline, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Home Popham. 

C. Crowther, esq. comptroller of the 
eity of Londor, to Miss Ruth Maria Sher- 
well, of Stockwell Common, 

J. H. Key, esq. of Hampstead, to Miss 
Lampet, of Bridgnorth. 

William Thompson, esq. of Lawrence 
Pountney-hill, to Miss Amelia Homfray, 
esq. of Coworth-house, Berkshire. 

Mr. William. Elgie, to Miss Mary Ann 
Barrow, of Bromley. 

- Mr. T. Morton, of Portobello, to Miss 
Mary Ann Evors, of Percy-street, Bedford- 
square. 

At the New-church, St. Mary-le-bone, 
Joel Mam, esq, to Miss Harris, of North- 
ampton. 

Mr. G. Griffiths, of Cursitor-street, to 
Miss Catherine Jane Depree, of Found- 
hng-terrace. 

George Osborne, esq. of Ashted, Surrey, 
to Miss Elizabeth Sutton, of ‘Tonbridge, 

DIED. 

In Cecil-street, Strand, Charles Kk. Hend- 
rick, esq. 

At Kew, Mr. James Capper, late of 
Quebec. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 72, Tho, 
Butlin, esq. of Torville-park, Bucks, 

At Castelnaw-place, Mortlake, 45, Hen- 
rietta, wife of J. P. Boileau, esq. 

At Weybridge, Mrs. Eliz. Blackaller, 

At Englefield, Loyisa, wife of Henry 
Renell, esq. 

In Park-street, Windsor, J. A. De Luc 
@7. F.R.S. (See Biogvaphiana.) , 

In New Bridge-stiect, the widow of 
Wm. Brown, esq. of Kirby street, 

In Saville place, Mile-end, 46, Mrs. Ju. 
gith Pricstiey, 
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(ee, 4, 
In Albemarle-street, Sir J B 
In Bisho t . Dera, 
At Vauxhall, eudderio ate ia 


WY» Mies Grady 


sister of Sir Robert G, bart. 
At Paddington, 29, Hannah Sophie, yi, 


of 'T. Cahusac, esq. 
At Clapham-common, 85, Mrs, Hams 
OO. Ot 


relict of the late Francis 

Ordnance. ‘ 

After the interval of 
illness, in consequence of Pet 
attack, 44, E. Phillips, esq, of Old Broad. 
street; of whom it may With ttuth ty 
asserted, that, in all the relations’ of ti, 
hfe, more particularly in that of a S00 and 
a brother, he has heen equalled by fer, 
ms mote by none. 

n St. Martin’s-lane, 36, Mr, Nj 

Slaughter. ee 

In Northampton-sqnare, of pulmonary 
consumption, 19, Eliza, the eldest daugi. 
= of Dr. Shearman. 

Ur, John Fleming, Power of Attomeys 
office, Bank of England. 

In Sidmonth-street, Mecklenbarghay, 
Mr. W. Gale, of the firm of William Gak 
and Son, solicitors of 

In Leadenhall-street, 27, Mr. Wate 
Walton. = 

At Manor-place, Walworth, Mr. R 
Creese. 

In Hunter-street, Branswick 
Miss J. R. Hamilton. 

In Portugal-street, 30, Mr. E, Hardy, 

At Salt-lnll, the Rev. Sir Adam Gorin, 
burt. rector of West Tilbury, Essex, anda 
prebendary of Bristol Cathedral. 

The Rev. John Bostock, rector of St, 
Bennett's Fink, Threadneedle-street, and 
vicar of Hungerford. | 

In Artillery-place, Finsbury: G, 
Terry, esq. late engraver and X) 
the Bank of England, 

At Hampton, Mr. G. Griffenhoofe. 

In Burrow’s-buildings, Blackfrian 
road, 51, Mr. John Spiller. 7 

In London, Miss Aldrich, danghter d 
the late Rev, William A. vicar 
market. | eat 

At Sutton-court, Chiswick, 81, Jade 
Sidbottom, esq. a bencher of the: 
Temple. 

In the Cloisters, Windsor. 
Rev. F. Roper, a minor canon 
George’s Chapel. . 

At Frogmore, after an illness © 
years, Esther Jane, widow of ~ 
Hon. R. e. Sherdam. fey Ne 
youngest daughter 0 
Oxi, D.D. of Kirkley, Northumberlané, 

n of Winchester, &c.. 

_ At Taplow, Louisa Catherine, “yo 
of the late A. Robarts, esq- banker, 
firm of Robarts, Curtis, and Co. » é 
a Coombe-house, Rese, danghier 

eston Long, esq. 

_ At Keutish Town, J. C. B. Grant, 
ef Barton Crescent. 
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In Conduit-street, suddenly, 58, John 


Barclay. esq. surgeo 


n. 

At Braybief, near Guildford, John 

"hile, €99- 
> In the New Road, Robt. Powney, esq. 

At Great Gains, Upminster, 75, Peter 

sdaile, €89. 
c* Dulwich, 69, Anne, wife of John 
Wills, esq. : 

At Hillingdon, 92, L. Primatt, esq. 

At Southwood, Highgate, 65, Abraham 
Langford, ¢sq. 

At Sidmouth, Kent, 38, Ann, wife of Mr. 
Henry Grey, of Colchester-street, Savage- 


gardens. : 
in Paul’s-chain, 56, Mr. M. Whitelock. 
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In Coram-street, the Rev. A. B. Docker, 
M.A. rector of Clinchwarton, Norfolk. . 

At his seat at Melchburn, Bedfordshire, 
the Right Hon, St, Andrew Lord St. John, 
His lordship represented Bedfordshire in 
Parliament twenty-five years, previously 
to the death of his brother, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the peerage—he was firmly at- 
tached to the political opinions of the late 
Mr. Fox, and displayed considerable talent 
as one of the managers of impeachment 
against Mr. Hastings. His lordship has 
left a widow, daughter of Sir Charles 
Rouse Boughton, bart. of Downton-hall, 
Norfolk, pregnant, and a son, six years 
old, who succeeds him, 
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Or, Memoirs of eminent Persons, recently Deceased, at Home and Abroad, 
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MR. RAYMOND. 

AR. JAMES GRANT RAYMOND, 
N the Jate much-respected manager 
of the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, (whose 
decease we recorded in our last Monthly 
Obituary,) was born on the 29th of March, 
1769, in Strathspey, in the Higlilands of 
Scotland, at a short distance from Cullo- 
den-Moor, celebrated as the field of that 
decisive battle which was gained over the 
partisans of the House of Stuart, by the 
English forces under the Duke of Cum- 
berland. His family trace their descent 
from Lodowick Grant, an Highland chief- 
tain, and head of one of the most ancient 
and powerful claus in that part of Scot- 
land. The father of Mr. Raymond was 
an officer in the army, and lost his life in 
battle near Charlestown, in South Caro- 
lina, during the latter part of the American 
war; leaving a widow and five children. 
Thus bereaved, the mother and orphans 
removed from their paternal residence to 
the village of Inowkeithny, in the ceunty 
of Banffshire, where James received the 
first rudiments of learning; and from 
whence, in due time, he was forwarded to 


King’s College, Aberdeen, with the design — 


of qualifying him for the chrrch. This 
career was pointed out to him by his mo- 
ther, but it by no means accorded with 
hiv own taste or inclination; and accord- 
ingly, after ove winter’s probation, during 


which he obtained a prize, he relinquished - 


4 college-life, and at once decisively 
abaudoned all farther pursuit of ecclesi- 
astical honours and emoluments. 

Soon after this determination, he ac- 
companied an early friend of his father to 
England, and, under his patronage, ob- 
tained introduction to a respectable circle 
of English society. Here it was the good 
fortune of the young Highlander to obtain 
the friendship of a gentleman then re- 
cently returned, with a large fortune, from 

adia, who pressed upon him an invitation 


t@ Ireland too urgently to be refused by, 


4 


Raymond, and he continued to receive from 
this benevolent friend all the kindness of 
a parent, as long as the old gentleman 
lived. 

Hitherto, however, no prominent fea- 
ture of character, no peculiar bias of taste, 
nor predilection for any particular profes. 
sion or employment, had been displayed 
by the subject of this memoir, when one 
of those incidents occurred, which, b 
striking the youthful and anoccupied mind? 
give the commanding impulse to our ener- 
gies, and form, by the decision of a mo. 
nent, the embryo fortune of our fature 
lives. 

Among other eminent characters to 
whom Mr. Kaymond was at this period 
introduced, was Edmund Tighe, the well- 
known school-fellow and friend of David 
Garrick. Mr. Tighe was an eloquent 
reader, and it was the fate of Raymond 
to hear this gentleman read the tragedy of 
Qroonoko ;” and such was the effect 
upon the mind of his young auditor, that, 
with the glow of inspiration, he from that 
moment devoted his heart to the stage ; 
and, in a very few weeks from that re- 
markable evening when, for the first time, 
he heard the noble sentiments of “* Oroo- 
noko,” he made his debut on the boards of 
the Dublin Theatre, representing the sable 
Prince in a manner that won the must 
flattering applause. 

Soon tala ceeebe in the life of Mr, 
Raymond, his career was almost uniformly 
fortunate. He performed the parts of 
Jaffer and Castalio with equal success, 
and obtained a permament engagement at 
the Dublin Theatre ; of which he became 
acting-manager, under Mr. Daly. At 
Manchester and at Lancaster, the new 
actor appeared with increasing reputation; 
and Mr. Grubb, then chief ageut for 
Drury-Lane Theatre, accidentally seeing 
him perform at the latter place, rec nested 
aii interview throngh the medium of Mr. 
Munden, aad immediately engaged — 
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472 
for that theatre ; where he made his first 
appearance, in the season of 1799, in the” 
ebaracter of Osmond ia the “Castle 
Spectre.” He met with a very flattering 
reception, and appeared afterwards with 
increased success in Penruddock, the 


- Stranger, Rolla, and other first-rate ¢cha- 


racters. If, however, no other celebrity 
bad attached to the name of Raymond 
than what he gathered from his talents as 
an actor, thongh merely as such he ranked 
in bo mean class, it would not certainly 
have been so durable as other qualities, 
which circumstances have elicited, will 
doubtless reuder it. When the memorable 
conflagratién of Drury-Lane Theatre, “ in 
one dread night,” threatened the annihi- 
lation of so splendid a property, aud 
seemed to duom a deserving class of men 
and their dependants to ruin, it onght not 
to bé forgotten that the energies of the 
man, at that moment, co-operating with the 
éxperience of the acter, in the person of 
James.GRanT RAYMOND were princi- 
pally instrumental in keeping together a 
respectable corps of performers, and pre- 
serving the very name of the Drury-Lane 
€ompany. The activity, zeal, and perse- 
verance,—the undaunted courage,—-the 
quick perception,—the inventive genius, 
—the economical policy,—the conciliating 
marrers, aud the firm resolve, were then 
aii needful; and itis no exaggeration to 
say, that the mind of Mr. Raymond snp- 
plied them all. If, as we believe, the 
dauntiess perseverance and commanding 
influence of a Whitbread alone could 
have raised the present splendid edifice 
from the ashes of the former, so are we 
convinced that none but a Raymond could, 
during the period of its erection, have 
preserved the spirit of old Drury in the 
humble taberracle of the Lyceum. 

This service alone is a prouder epitaph 
than can be written on the tombs of most 
men, Bat there is another point in the 
character of Mr. Raymond, distinct from 
any quality of the actor or the manager, 
and which it would he unjust to neglect 
6: notice. As a manof letters, he did not 
certainly rank in the first class; but, that 
be was a respectable author, and an ex- 
cellent critic, his Lite of the unfortunate 
Dermody isa striking proof; whilst the 
tale itself of that indiscreet and erring 
child ot Genius isa lestimony to the ve. 
nerosity and the benevolence of the heart 
of Raymond, which surpasses in real 
glory all the other rays of his character. 
ae the “ Life of Dermody,” Mr. 
Xavymond edited twovolumesof his poems, 
under the title of the “ Harp of Erin.” 
He has also left two tragedies : one on the 
subject of the unfortenate Louis XVEth 
end the other called the “ Indian Cap- 
tive.” The latter was performedin Treland, 


hut neither have yet been published, We ° 


Account of J. A. De Luc, Esq. F.R.S. 


| 
learn, however, with wy 
that it is the fatention af ie 
sanction and assist the publicatany ® 
authentic Biography of this much re 
ed and valuable man, and that 
dramas will form part of the re 

At the commencement of the present 
season, Mr. Raymond had just entered iy 
the second time upon the arduons and 
mvidious duties of manager of Dry 
Lane Theatre ; he was also a. member 4 
the sub-committee .of management; anj 
the most cheering prospect of success wa 
just opening to the concern, when the 
hand of Death suddenly sna away 
the man, of whom the performers and the 
proprietors may truly say, “ Take him for 
all in all, we shall not look upon bis like 
again!” 

Mr. Raymond married, in 1792, Frances, 
the daughter of Mr. Carmichael, of Dubli, 
who survives him, together with two sos 
aud four danghtets, 

ae . 
J. A. DE LUC, ESQ. FLR.S, . 

This venerahle philosopher was bor in 
Switzerland, in the year 1726. His whole 
life has been inecssantly devoted to the 
acquisition and advancement of know 
ledge. His favourite pursuit, and that 
which has principally raised him to the 
high reputation which bas attached to lis 
name, was the investigation of the w- 
rangement and composition of the globe; 
a seience which is greatly indebted to his 
labours for its present triumph over its 
furmer obscurity. Mr. De Luc was ot 
a mere theorist in the establishment d 
geological principles. He visited most « 
the countries of Europe in the coune 
of his long and industrious life ; and bi 
researches have been assisted by the wr 
tual exertions of the most a i 
scientific men of his time. The principt! 
object of Mr. De Lue was to corroborate 
the evidence of the Holy Scriptures by 
plain and demonstrable facts: in this be 
was eminently successful, He has let 
another memorial yrs ga 
in a convincing and affectionate 
to the Jews on ‘the mission of Christ. Mr. 
De Lue has published a Treatise “ 
Geology, as well as six volumes of VS" 
gical Travels. His correspondence 
mest of the learned societies, Se 
was as valuable as it was Cxtensiv® 

For seweral years past, Mr. Del 
Was confined to his room by the ! - 
ties of age; but his scientific ardour shat 
unabated, and he was, within ‘i d 
period of his death, diligently ¢ ‘of ob 
in the composition or arrangement Ms 
servations on his principal pursalt. 
De Luc was most amiable in itt 
character, and ever anxious to em by 
and assist the young querist 2 


his friendship aud advices ROVINGHL 
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NORTHUMBERLAND ANP DURHAM, 

SHE preliminary subscription for the 
f | canal to connect the eastern and 
western seas, is filled up in Northumber- 
jand : the gentleman of that county intend 
to’ prosecute the utidertaking as far as 
Hexham. 

‘The seamen generally employed on 
board the ships in the coal trade have again 
intimated their intention of pone their 
employ, unless an advance of wages shall 
be agreed to on the part of the ship-owners, 

. Married.) Mv. Edward Peele, to Miss 
Byrne.—Mr. George Robson, to Miss 
Mary Taylor: all of Newcastle, — At 
DPuriam, Mr. William Bell, of Pierce- 
bridge, to Miss Elizabeth Flowers.—Mr, 
‘Fhomas Hail, to Miss Jane Murray.—Mr. 
Thomas Horesby, to Miss Margaret Wil- 
kinson.—Mr. William .Walker, to Miss 
Susannah Ward.—Mr. Robert Dobson, to 
Miss Mary: Rowland: all of Durham.— 
Thomas Fenwick, esq. of Milburn-place, 
Newcastle, to Miss Jane Bell, of Gallow- 
hill) house. — At Newcastle, Alexander 
Renny, esq. to Miss Harriet Tempest 
Blakeston, of Sunderland. — Dr. Mac- 
whirter, of Newcastle, to Miss Brown, 
of Kilmarnock.—Mr. Michael Cook, of 
North Shields, to Miss M. Fenkle, of 
Tynemouth.—Mr. R. Gallilee, of South 
Shields, to Miss Hardy, of North Pasture, 
+-Mr. William Teasdale, to Miss Hannah 
Dixon, both of Alnwick. 

At St. Andrew Auckland, Mr. Smith 
Tarn, to Miss Elizabeth Thompson. 

Died.} At Neweastle, in Blackett-street, 
Mrs, Margaret Tickle,—85, Mrs. Ramsay. 
—48; Mrs. Jane Hentzell:—35, Mrs. J. 
Thompsou.—On the Ballast-hills, 60, Mr. 
William Wilson.—In Northamberland- 
street, 68, Kalph Waters, esq. an encon- 
rager of literature ; and an artist, in private 


kfe, of great attainmetits.—Mrs. J. At- - 


kinson, suddenly.—In Westgate-street, 
Mr. Nathan Surgeon.—At Durham, in 
Church-street, 92, Mrs. Mary Sikes, 
much respected.—80, Mr. Martin Smith, 
of Allergate.—At Sherburn-house, 78, 
Mr. John Weddie.—80, Mr. C. Hickson, 
much respectedi—At North Shields, 44, 
Mr. Maddison.—57, Mrs. Elizabeth Mills. 
—74, Mr. George Watson.—51, Mr. R. 
Maddison, much respected.—36, Mrs. 
Ann Carse, deservedly lamented.—In 
Milburn-place, 25, Miss Mary Lindsay. 
—42, Mr. Jonathan Markham.—At South 
Shields, 55, Mr. R: Bulmer, deservedly 
regretted, 

At Sunderland, Mrs, Bulman.—74, Mr. 

ohn Bell. 

At Darlington, 63, Mr. Wm. Carlton. 
~-60, Mr. Thomas Elierby, of Sunderland, 
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and one of the Society of Friends,—Se 
Mr. William Robinson, suddenly. " 

At Bishopwearmouth, 63, Mr. Robert 
Davison.—28, Mr. R. Reed, suddenly. 

At Barnardcastle, Miss James.—Miss 
Maria Wain, much respected, 

At Morpeth, 46, Mrs. Margaret Burton, 

At Hexham, 49, Mr. John Rell, 

At Chester-le-street, Mrs. A. Bravell. 

At Stockton, 88, Mrs. C. Houseman,— 
82, Mrs. Wilson. 

At Dacre Banks, 73, Mr. M. Benson. 

At East Benton, 66, Mr. R. Watson.— 
At Ovingham, at an advanced age, Mr. 
George Simpson. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND. 

Married.} Mr. George Fogo, to Miss 
Mary Hodgson.—Mr. George Atkinson, 
to Miss Ann Robinson.—Mr. Henry Knott, 
to Mrs. Mary: Hodgsou.—Mr. Jolin Ma- 
thews, to Miss Mary Wear.—Mr. George 
Elliot, to Miss Mary Dent.—At Carlisle, 
Charles Fawrse, esq. to Miss Sarah Har- 
riet Connell.—Edward Carr Knubley, esq. 
to Miss Ponsonby, of Whitehaven.—<At 
Ravenstonedale, Mr. Thomas Dawson, to 
Miss Ann Robinson.—Mr. William Wal- 
lace, to Miss Mary Clark, both of Wigton. 
—Mr. John Steel, of Cockermouth, to 
Miss Frances Cox, of Grosvenor-place, 
Bath.—Mr. Abraham Barker, of Brom- 
field, to Miss Lightfoot, of Wedhain-hill. 
—Mr. George Graham, of Camwhinton, 
to Miss Dinah Sutton, of Brisco.—Mr, 
Thomas Graham, of Stanwix, to Miss 
Betsy Watson, of Scotby. 

Died.}] At Carlisle, in Botchergate, 61, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Sawyer.—At Damside, 35, 
Mrs. Isabella Rutherford.—In Annettwild- 
street, 21, Mr. F. Irving.—Mrs. Mary 
Sewell, much respected.—In Rickergate, 
39, Mr. Joseph Wilson. 

At Workington, Mr. Peter M‘Gaa, jun, 
- At Penrith, 51, Mr. John Gibson,—41, 
Mr. Henry Brougham. —77, Mrs, Ann 
Jackson, | 

At Wigton, 41, Mr. John Barwise.—26, 
Mr. John Barwick. Antone agar 

At Maryport, , Sara tler, of the 
Society of Friends. ‘ 

At Cockermouth, 36, Mr. Daniel San- 
derson, greatly regretted. 

At Hetlerside, Mrs. Jane Irwin.—At 
Oulton, 83, Mrs. Rath Clarke.—At Alston, 
74, Mr. Robert Teasdale. 

coe ey . to 

A Gas-Light Company has been r 
blished oy oy at the head of the list, 
stands the name of the Mayor of the bo- 
rough, with a contributiow of 5001. 

The magistrates of Leeds lately summoned 
before them the master chinmey-sweepers 
of the town, for the — aie 
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to them the law for the regulation of their 
trade, and to inform them, that all the 
enactments for the protection of their ap- 
prentices, and the prevention of abuses, 
would, in future, be strictly enforced. 
Four persons were lately found dead in 
a cottage, ata place called Dean-House, 
in Stainland, in this county, viz. Joseph 
Tweed, his wife, and two of their children. 
From some unknown cause, the overseers 
of Deanhead, to which place they belonged, 
had not afforded them relief, nor was any 
one seut to look after them; and it is gene- 
rally believed they all perished through 
waut of sustenance !— Leeds Mercury. 
Married.) Mr. William Fryer, to Miss 
Grace Buttle, both of York.— Mr. G. 
Hall, to Miss Grace Williamson, — Mr. 
Thomas Marshall, jun. to Miss Sarah 
Pickering. — Mr. Robert. Bell, to Miss 
Horner, all of Hull.—Mr. William Ri- 
chardson, of Hull, to Miss Hannah John- 
son, of North Ferriby.— Mr. Francis Raw- 
ling, to Miss Mary Turner.—Mr. George 
Calvert, to Miss Bottomley: all of Leeds. 
—Mr. Joseph Heightington, of Leeds, to 
Miss Grace Walker, of Hunslet. —Mr. 
George Elam, of Birstall, to Miss: Mary 
Ann Turlay, of Leeds. — Mr. William 
Holdsworth, to Miss ‘Tasher.— Mr. Joseph 
Wood, to Miss Bark: all of Halifax.— 
Mr. Robert Wainhonse, of Halifax, to 
Mrs, Slater, of Wakefield. — Michael 
Hardy, esq. of Bridlington, to Miss Par- 
rott, of Bridlington Quay.— Mr. John 
Thompson, of ‘Thorpe, to Miss Robinson, 
of South Park, in Holderness.—Mr, Wil- 


liam Walker, to Miss Mary Mounsey, both — 


of Otley.—Mr. M. Sykes, of Milnes Bridge, 
to Miss Mary Greatrix, of Altrincham.— 
Mr. George Field, of Lobster-house, to 
Miss Elizabeth Taylor, of Thornton-le- 
Clay.—At Elland, H. C. Leatham, esq. to 
Miss Lucy Lund, of Barton-le-street,— 
The Rev, Hugh Hart, to Miss Stead, both 
of Wortley.—Mr. Heslop, of Masham, to 
Miss Durham, of Ellington.—Mr. Thomas 
Hirst, to Miss Priscella Lassey, both of 
Northowram. 

Died.) At York, 72, Mr. Francis Benson. 

At Hull, in Prospect-street, 75, Mr. 
Robert Ingham. — 70, Mrs. Gommar, — 
61, Mrs. Wardell, justly lamented.— 33, 
Mr. F. E. Nedell.—In Charlotte-street 
77, Mrs. Smyth, widow of James S. esq. of 
Holbeck.— 64, Mrs, Moxon.— Mr. Richard 


Jasper. — 58, Mr. Humphrey Davison 
suddenly.—82, Mrs. 8. Spyvee.—39, Mr. 
William Davis.—59, Mr. John Rodmell.— 
In Dagger-lane, 78, Mr. Grantham. 

At Leeds, the Rev. Thomas Gerrard.— 
82, Mrs. Mary Kitchenman.—Mr, Boler. 


-—70, Mr. W. Musgrave, — 84 jami 
Binion hnanke 
At Huddersfield, Mr. Matthew Bradley, 
At Knaresborough, Mrs. Ann Moun- 
tain, regretted. — 56, Mr. James Moon 
Justly regretted, ; 


' Bernard Hague, deservedl 


Yorkshire—Lancashire. 


At Halifax, Mr. Geor 
ted.—52, Mr. Abram 
eeallaadt Cae Lister, esq. 
respected. — At an advanced 
Burnett, widow of the Rey, Gen 7. 
minister of Elland, deservedl repretnd 

At Tadcaster, 68, Mrs, Elizabeth Gott 

we pete 77, Mr. Thomas Sher, 
wood, greatly respected. — 91 
Larcum, Ne: <a" 


At Bradford, Mrs. T. Lister, much te. 
spected, 


At Ripon, 80, Mrs, Reynard 
of W. Rees, aay 


q. of Hob Green.—35, Mr, 
ted, « 
At Barstwick-hall-tield, 40, Mrs, 
Fisher. — At Pattrington, 82, greatly 
gretted, Mrs. Ann Baron.—At Withen. 
wick, Mr. William Harrison.—At Hawk: 
Nest, 58, Matthew Crowe, esq. —At 
Campfield, 27, ‘Timothy Rhodes, esq. bar. 
rister, of Leeds.— At Drypool, 74, Mr, 
William Jackson. — At Elleker, 50, the 
Rev. Jos. Stopford, vicar of Brantingham, 
—At Moor Grange, Mr. Thomas Wood, 
brother to baron W.—At Stone Ferry Cot- 
tage, Miss Hadson, daughter of the late 
Col. H. 
LANCASHIRE. 

At the last Lancashive assizes, Mr, 
Hodgson, an attorney, brought his action 
against Mr. Scarlet, the barrister, for call 
ing him, in the course of his pleadings, 
“a fraudulent and wicked attorney.” Be 
ron Wood then nonsuited the plaintiff, on 
the extraordinary grounds that counsel 
were not amenable for words spokes 
while pleading. In the Court of Kings 
Bench lately, Mr. Raine, for the plaintif,, 
moved for a new trial ; ee yo ov 
granted it, deeming Baron opiniol 
erroneous, and very properly affirmed, that 
counsel are responsible for calumniols 
words, if introduced without reference to 
the cause before them. - ‘ 

A late Liverpool Mercury, contains @ 
account of the following horrible trai 
action :— The brig Chub, belonging 
Messrs. J. and R. Fisher, of that tow, 
lying at anchor, on the.18th April, 181, 
off the island of Corrisco, in com 
with a Portuguese schooner belonging “ 
Prince’s Island, (a Portuguese settlemet 
on the coast of Africa,) where they Wel 
exchanging salt for black-wood, the cap 
tain of the schooner invited ‘Matthews, 
the captain of the brig, to ape t 
afterwards requested gee 
a puncheon of rum, in the hold. 
ket was then fired, as a signal to the blacks 
(who were on-board the brig, 15 in gun 
ber) to massacre the crew. the 

‘iddis, the mate, and the only one at 
time on deck, was immediately surrount 
ed, and three large knives were pluser 
in his body ; in that state he reneee nd 
the cabin, followed by the blacks, pate 
mediately killed him. The second 
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rd, and the rest of the crew, 
wot ee ardered; with the exception of 
two boys, who were in a boat under the 
brig’s stern. A black trader’s wife and 
child jumped through the cabin- windows, 
and were picked up by the boat which got 
safe to shore. Gasto, the captain of the 
Portuguese schooner, bad determined to 
pe revenged on the first British vessel he 
could meet with, because a short time be- 
fore, a British ship of war had taken two 
of their schooners which were evngaged in 
the slave-trade. jos 

Married.} Mr. William Rawlinson, to 
Miss Dobson, both of Lancaster. — Mr. 
George Bentham, of Lancaster, to Miss 
Jane Hunter, of Saiford —Mr. Robert Ri- 
ley, to Miss Elizabeth Lewis Griffiths : 
Mr. James Brownhill,- to Miss Sophia 
Ford: Mr. J. Thompson Morris, to Mrs. 
Martha Combs: Mr. Howel Price,: to 
Miss Marv t.owrer : Mr. Thomas. Fazar- 
kerley, to ‘Mrs. Sarah Wright: Mr. George 
Chadwick, te Miss Mary Horsficld: Mr. 
Biegs, to Miss Porter: Mr. Mark Night- 
ingale, to Miss Elizabeth Bates: all of 
Manchester.—Mr. John Shepley, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Mary Heath, of Hulme. 
—Mr, Thomas Bancroft, of Manchester, 
to Miss Betsey Sarel, of Black burn.—Mr, 
Joseph Thorley, of Manchester, to Miss 
Flizabeth ‘Thompson, of Chester. — Mr, 
Joseph Clegg, of Little Hulton, to Miss 
Elizabeth Heaton, of Manchester, — Mr. 
Senner, to Miss Dorothea Thompson: Mr, 
Thomas Highton, to Miss Mary Nelson: 
Mr. John Wilson, to Miss Kitchin: Mr, 
J. Dean, to Miss Jane Johnstone: all of 
Liverpool._— Peter Hopwood, esq. to Miss 
Mary Harding, both of Wigan.— Mr. 
James Milnes, of Warrington, to Miss 
Ann Ellison, of Penketh.—Thomas Bur- 
rows, esq. of Inee, to Miss Ann Cowell, 
of Wigan. 

Died.| At Manchester, 22, Miss Ellen 
Cartwright.—Miss Lonisa Martha Lloyd. 
—63, Mr. James Normansell, deservedly 
respected.— 25, Mrs. Aun Horridge.—In 


Longmillgate, 40, Mrs. Mary Hartley.— - 


80, Mes. Chippendall.— In Brook-street, 
Chorlton-row, Mrs. R. Townson, 

At Salford, 28, Mis. Norris, of Green- 
gate.—Mr. William Wood. 

At Liverpool,. Mrs, Elizabeth Roe.—In 
Key-street, 56, Mr. Bennett. —78, Mrs. 
Wynne, widow of William W. esq. R.N.— 

Great George Square, 64, Solomon 
Aguilar, esq. — In Lord-street, Mr. 
Join Binkes.— In Great George-street, 
Robert Turner, esq.—53, Mr. Alexander 
Smith, Dry-Dock.— In Lord-street, 52, 
Mrs. J. Alderson. 
_ At Stockton-heath, Mrs. James Walton, 
justly regretted.—At Halsall, Mrs. Parke. 
—~At Whiston, Mrs. Mary Rhoden:— At 
Penketh, 52, Mr, Richard Woods, deser- 
vedly respected, sr 


CHESHIRE. 

Chester is about to be lighted with gas; 
—we conzratulate the inhabitants of that 
ancient city on the introduction of so va- 
Inable an acquisition. ee 

Married.] Mr. Benjamin Brassey, to 
Miss Esther Evans: Mr. J. Meakin, to 
Mrs. Bolland : all ef Chester.—Mr. James 
M'Intosh, of Chester, to Miss Thornley, 
of Warrington.—Ashton Beckett, esq. of 
Baddeley-hall, to Mrs. Clark, of Nantwich. 
aga Mr. James Okell, of Northwich, to 
Miss Finchett, of Kelsall.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Rogers, of Kelsall, to Miss Hignett, of 
Tarven,—QOswald Pilling, esq. Capt. in the 
African Corps, to Miss Ann Radcliffe, of 
Stockport.—Mr, William Farden, to Miss 
Mary Mayson, of Macclestield, both of 
the Society of Friends.—Mr. Thomas Lee, 
of Chidlow, to Mrs. Reeves, of Mal 

Died.) At Chester, 32, Mr. James 
Hunter, jun. — In Thomas’s-street, 67, 
Mrs. Ellen Williams.—Mrs. Alice Bow- 
den.—Mr. Perry Dawson.—lu Peppers 
street, 81, Charles Bowker, esq. — In 
Watergate-street, Mrs, Frances Jacson, 
suddenly. 

At Altrincham, 77, Charles Poole, esq. 
deservedly respected. 

At Congteton, 22, Mr. John Dakin, ge- 
neraily respected. 

At Daresbury, 54, Miss Heron,— At 
Dukinfield, 75, Mrs. Horneley.—At As- 
ton Green, 75, Mr. Robert Davies, and 
69, Mrs, Lucy D. : 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Jeremiah Brandreth, William Turner, 
and Isaac Ludlam, have been, agreeably to 
their sentence, executed at Derby; atabout 
thirty hours after the melancholy death of 
the Princess Charlotte. (See Public Af- 
fairs.) Brandreth thronghout exhibited a 
remarkable instance of fortitude. The 
other two professed. themselves equally 
prepared for death. Brandreth in.a loud 
and firm voice, said, ‘* God be with you 
ali, and Lord Castiereagh!” Turner ad- 
vanced next, with unusual firmness, and 
exclaimed loudly and distinctly, ‘ This is 
all Oliver and the Government!” Ladlam, 
who was last, employed himself in devout 
aspirations, After the bodies had been 
suspended half an hour, the executioner 
proceeded to. perform the last barbarous 
part of the sentence. Three cofgns, the 
block, two axes, and two knives, were ex- 
hibited on the seaffold. Brandreth’'s body 
was then laid upon the block, with the 
face downwards, and the executioner, rais- 
ing the axe, struck at the neck with all his 
force. At thatinstant there was a burst of 
horror from the a which —_ rn- 
ning. away im every direction. e exe- 
ae hon took np the head, and, hold- 
ing it by the hair, dressed the people— 
“ Behold the head of Jeremiah Brandreth, 
the traitor!” Very few of the immense 

83P32 multitude 
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multitude remained, and these looked 
quietly on while the heads of Turner’ and 
Ladlam were successively exhibited‘in the 
same way. The heads and bodies were 
then thrown into the coffins, and the spec- 
tators dispersed. 

Notwithstanding the assertions, in seve- 
ral papers, that Oliver the spy had no hand 
in these disturbances, it is a well- known 
fact, that Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Robert 
Wilson, and Lord Cochrane, received va- 
rious letters from that part of the country, 
stating that Oliver had made use of their 
names as leaders, and held ont that they 
only wished for the first insurrectionary 
movements to declare themselves; and 
one man even offered to come up to town 
and verify the charge on oath, if a wish to 
that effect should be signitied.— Bury and 
Norwich Post, - 

Married.] Mr. Briggs, of Derby, to Miss 
Hunt, of Thurlston. — Mr. Christopher 


Nottinghamshire— Lincolnshire—Leicester, &c, 


(Der, 5 

At Welling Wells, suddenly. gm. 
Wallaston White, bart,— na it Thay 
suddenly, Mr. John Bishop, Sdenis, 
The Rev. George Hutchins 


St. Mary’s, Nottingham, rer Ue 
ham, Rutland, am n ofthe peter ; 
of Southwell. .His death was OCC asione| 
by a fall which he met with at Banton 
about two months before, 


At Sutton Barington, Mrs, Boultbee, 


wife of William B. esq. hi and deser, 
vedly esteemed, ite eaten 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A labourer of the name of Raithby, has 
been committed to the county-jail, on 
strong suspicion of murdering a manyamed 
Hall, and his housekeeper, at Theddle 
thorpe: the bodies were found ina nap. 
gled state, with several fractures ou the 
heads, 

Married.) Mr. John Williamson, to Mis 
Ann Brook, both of Boston,—Mr, Scarbo. 


———— 
7 
- Fy 7 
iM _ 


Hinde, of Chesterfield, to Miss Anne 
Greenwood, of Newhaven: Mr. John 
Hodgson, of London, to Miss Mary Green- 
wood.—Mr. William Siddons, to Miss Sarah 
Dickens, of Milton. 


rough, of Rodwell, to Mrs. Sarah Mercer 
of Hull, ; ory 


Died.] At Boston, 79, Mrs, Frances 
Waite. 


At Gainsborough, Mr. Beanmont, of the 
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Died.| At Derby, Mr. George Thorne. 
—81, Mr. W. Gawthorne. 

. At Chesterfield, 79, the Rev. Thomas 
Astley, greatly aud deservedly respected. 

At Sawley, 57, Miss Penelope Parkyns, 
daughter of Sir Thomas P. bart. 

At Eckington, Mr. Thomas Ward.—At 
White Lodge, Staveley, Mr. Paul Smith, 
much esteemed.—At New Mills, 30, Mr. 
Joseph Poyser. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A plan of establishing a mart in Not- 
tingham, for the sale of all descriptions of 
hosiery goods and materials for them, has 
been determined upon ; and a considerable 
sum subscribed for establishing it, under 
the management of a respectable com- 
mittee. 

Married.] Mr. Joseph Crawford, to 
Miss Ann Walker, of Mount East-street, 
both of Nottingham. —- At Newark, Mr, 
Lineham, to Miss Ann Cooper.—Mr., Rip- 

ingale, to Miss Seales, of Newark.—Mr. 

Yaft ‘Smith Churchill, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Esther Cheetham, of Staley-bridge.— 
Mr. William Wright, of Beeston, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stone, of Nottingham.— Mr. 
William Power, of Fresby, to Miss Chap- 
man, of Atherstone.—Mr, Atkin Ogle, of 
Otterton, to Miss Mary Goodman, of Not- 
tingham. 

Died.| At Nottingham, Mrs. Hannah 
Featherstone.— In Parlament-street, 65, 
Mr. John Wood.—In Mount-street, 57, 
Mrs. Frost.—Ilu Park-row, 68, Airs. Su- 
sannah Ingham, deservedly esteemed. 

At Newark, 20, Mrs. Eliza Withers.— 
45, Mrs, Urton.—435, Mrs. Sarah Peet.— 
40, Mrs. Hester Caroline Lang.—57, Mrs, 
Catherine Flower. 

At Mansfield, 607 Mr, F, Lindley, 


firm of Dean and Beaumont, much re 
spected. 

At Barrow, 68, Mrs. Aun Bristow.~ 
The Rev. George Hutton, D.D. vicar of 
Sutterton, and rector of Alderchurch, com 
Fosdike. | . 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

A savings’ bank for the county has lately 
been formed at Leicester. 

Died.} Mr. J. D, Jackson, of Leicester, 
to Miss Beale, of Atherstone.—Mr, William 
Pass, to Miss Mary Gutteridge, of Lougi: 
borough.—Mr. Bridges, of Narbrough, to 
Miss Ryle, of Cheetwood.—Mr. Joseph 
Fletcher, of Mapperley-Lodge, to Mis 
Brookes, of Long Whatton.—Mr. William 
Humberstone, of Thurnby, to Miss Wood 
ward, of Leicester.—The Rev. L.C, Hum 
phrey, rector of Laughton, to Miss May 
Swan, of Brant- Broughton. 

Died.] At Leicester, Mrs. Tillson, mock 
esteemed.—Mrs. Elizabeth Billings, justly 
respected.—75, Mrs, Greasley.—Mrs. Par 
kinson, deservedly. regretted. — Mrs, B 
Webb.—Mr. John Wright—Mrs. Tomlit- 
son, of the Belgrave-gate. 

At Loughborough, Mr. Joseph Lee, of 
Dewsbury.—Mr. William Harley.» 

At Oakham, Mrs. Alice Hillam, 

At Castle Donington, at an adv 
age, Miss Matchitt, suddenly.—90, Mr 
Hannah Fisher. 

At Blaby-hill, 73, Mrs. 'T. Hamsoa.— 
At Sheepshead, 73, -Mr. William Lister 


justly regretted.—At Burbach, 92, Mt 


Henry Bentley. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. ) 
A melancholy accident lately happenet 
at Bloxwich :—Thos, Richards, an old 
employed to fill gravel in barrows at ag 


vel-pit, at that place, and Rebecca ari 
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Abratam Wilkes, four children, sent by 
their parents to procure sand, were filling 
a basket in the pit, when a large quantity 
of gravel, upwards of ten tons weight, fell 
upon them, and smothered them all! 

Warried.} Mr. C. Windle, of Walsall, to 
Miss Ann Bourne, of Newcastle. — Mr. 
Warburton, jun. to Miss Pennington, of 
Retley.—John 8. Sparrow, esq. of Oxley- 
house, to Miss Charlotte Penn, of Wolver- 
hampton. — At Wolverhampton, James 
Frazer, esq. of London, to Miss Helen 
Willim, of Bilston.—Mr. Hurd, of Burton- 
upon-Trent, to Miss Holland, of -Chad- 


desden. 
Died.] At Newcastle, 24, Mr. John 


Ford. 
At Walsall, Mrs Banton. 

At Wolverhampton, 35, Mr. William 
Cale.—Mr. William Smith. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Walker. 

At Bilston, Mr. George Beards. . 

At Stonefield, 77, Mrs. Mary Sandford, 
widow of the Rev. Rowland 8. rector of 
St Ann’s, Manchester.— At Aldershaw, 


62, John Burnes Floyer, esq.—At Blox- - 


wich, 81, Mrs. Mary Somerfield. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


A person in Coventry was lately de- 
tected by the police-officers in the abomi- 
nable practice of mixing a quantily of burat 
Derbyshire stone with his flour. Av informa- 
tion having been laid against him, before 
the magistrates, he was only fined in the 
mitigated penalty of five pounds. 

Married.] Mr. C. Harrold, of Birming- 
ham, to Miss S. Bradshaw, of Stafford.— 
Mr. Thomas Tatin, of New-street, Bir- 
mingham, to Miss M‘Cann, of Liverpool. 
—Mr. Decton, of Birmingham, to Miss 
Mary Pass, of Bridgnorth. — Mr. John 
Walford Izod, of Evesham, to Miss Emily 
Waddell, of New-street, Birmingham. — 
Mr. Thomas Ward, of Moreton Morrell, 
to Miss Ann Hobbins, of Barford.—Mr. 
William Power, of Fresley, to Miss Chap- 
man, of Atherstone. 


Died.] At Warwick, Mrs. Ball—At Bir--— 


mingham,in Newhall-street, 75, Mr. Thos. 
Willmore, sen.—In Steel-louse lane, 67, 
Mrs. John Green.—In Warstone-lane, Mrs. 
Sarah Barlow.—In Moatrow, 43, Mr. John 
Hadkins Solomon, merchant. —In Newhall- 
Street,74, Mrs. Frances Eginton.—In Ball- 
street, 65, Mr. Gorle, greatly respected.— 
79, Mrs. Catherine Southall, deservedly la- 
mented ; she was a member of the Society 
of Friends. — In New-street, 52, Mrs. 
Humphries, 

At Coventry, Mr. William Martin Read. 

At Leamington, 64, Mr. Alexander 
Walker, 

At Ashted, 29, Mr. Edward Lane 

Cooke,—At Greadon, Miss Mallabey. 


Warwickshire—Shropshire—Worce stershire, &c. or 
field, Jabez Somerfield, Maria Wilkes, and . 


; SIROPSHIRE. 
Married.] Lewis Jones, esq. of Oswes- 


-try, te Miss Margaret Roberts, of Ruthen. 
— Mr. Thomas Wellings, of Ludlow, to 


Miss Mary Ann Wollaston, of Bishop's 
Castle.— At Wrockwardine, Mr. Leram, 


to Miss Jane Robinson, both of the Trench. 


— Mr. Joseph Hyde, of Stottesden, to 
Miss Nancy Tarte, of Oveton.—Mr. Bent- 
ley, of Cruckton, to Miss Drayton, of 


Horton-lane, 


Died.|/ At Shrewsbury, Mr. Richard 


.Wood. 


At Ludlow, Mrs. J. Smith, respected. 

At Newport, Thomas Morris, esq. de- 
servedly respected. 

At Shifnal, 80, Mrs. Corbet, 

At Wem, in the Grove, Mrs, Roberts, 


wife of Owen R. esq. justly regretted, 


At Bishop’sCastle, Mr. William Norton. 
At Bridgnorth, 70, Mr. John Page.— 
83, Mr. John Ryder, aud, in the same hour, 


Mrs. R. both deservedly respected. ~ Miss 


E. Prickett. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. J. P. Sheppard, to Miss 
Maria Allies, of Woreester.—Mr. J. Bar- 
nett, of Stourport, to Miss Jane Mattes 
Bird, of the Crescent, Birmingham.— Mr. 
Joba Perry, of Stourbridge, to Miss Mary 
Aan Welch, of Smal heath, Birmmgham.— 
Mr. Haynes, of Bromsgrove, to Miss Jane 
Holyoak, of Longnor Mills.-— Mr. Cher- 


Fingion, of Dadiey, to Miss Ward, of Haugh- 


ton.— Mr. Kenwrick, of Dudley, to Miss 
Mascall, of Wolverhamptou.— Mr. ‘Tl’, Lu- 
cas, of Ashbourne, to Miss Anna Maria 
Cutter, of Dudiey. 

Died.} At Kidderminster, 51, Mr. Brad- 
ley, deservedly lamented : he was a iiberal 
bevelactor to the poor.—Mr. George Ro- 
binson. 

At Lindridge, the very Rev. Arthar Ons- 
low, D.D. Deau of Worcester, Archdeacon 
of Berkshire, and many years an active 
magistrate of this county ; the urbanity of 
-his mauners gained him universal regard, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Kichavd Banks, esq. of King- 
ston, to Miss Esther Davies, of Abereing, 
Mr. James Clark, of the Hazle, near 
Ledbury, to Miss Ann Smith, of the Fair 
Oaks, of Castlemorton. 

Died.} At Briusop, 44, Mr. William 
Yarworth, deservecdly regretted. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

The managing ¢ .mmit'ee of the intended 
Gloucester aud Berkeley Canal, have lately 
been fully empieyed in receiving tenders, 
and entering imto contracts, fur comple tng 
that grand undertaking. 

Marricd.] Mr. George Grainger, to Miss 
Mesritt: Mr. Robert Haviland, to Miss Bb. 
Reynolds: all of Gioucester.—Mr, ‘Thomas 
Lucas, of Redetiff-street, to Miss Jemima 
Bissex, of Avon-street, both of Bristol.— 
Mr. R. H. Carter, solicitor, to Mrs. A. M. 

W hite, 
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White, of College Court, Gloucester.—Mr, 
John Morgan, of Bristol, to Miss Mary 
Ann Tucker, of Monmouth.— Mr. J. 
Coates, of Cirencester, to Miss Mary Haw- 
kins, of Oaksey Court.—Mr. Arnold Mer- 
rick, of Cirencester, to Miss Frere, of Ross. 
—Mr. Wright, to Miss Marratt, both of 
Monmouth. 

Dud.) At Gloucester, 87, Ms, Robinson. 
—aAt Bristol, in Duke-stieet, Betty, wi- 
dow of Capt. James Walker.—At Pill, 
Miss Adams.—In Lower Mandlin-lane, 
Mrs. Thomas.— In Charles-street, 72, Mrs, 
Evans.—75, Mr. William Jerman.— Mr, 


John Evans,—1lu Great Ann-street, 40, Mr, 


W, Grace. 
At Clifton, 59, Mrs. Mary Street.—In 


the Mall, 24, Frederick H. M‘Cansland, 


esq. of Fruit-hill, county of Londonderry. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Margaret Hall, of 
Worcester, deservedly regretted, — 44, 
Lient. Daniel Delaney, 4th West India 
reviment. —71, Mrs. J. Newman, — Mr. 
Cc. 1. Mardyn, husband of Mrs, M. of 
Drury-lane theatre, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The Seatonian Piize for an English 
Poem, has been this year adjudged to the 
Rev. Tnomas Smart Hughes, Fellow of 
Emanue! College, and junior proctor of 
the university. ‘The subject—Belshazzar’s 

‘east. 

Murrivd.|] Mr. Henry Goolding, to Miss 
Davenport, both of Oxford.—Lieut. W. 
Dawes, to Miss Hayward, both of Ban- 
bury.—Mr. James Pattin, to Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Loveday, of ‘Thame.—The Rev. Ro. 
bert Pecl, of Stratton Audley, to Miss A, 
Peel, of ath.—At Highworth, Benjamin 
Lord Slater, esq. to Miss Catherine Crowdy, 
of Highworth.—Mr. Jolin Cooper, of Yarn- 
ton, to Mrs. Anne Creck, of Fulbrook. 

Dicd.) At Oxtord, 78, Mr. Floyd.—45, 
Mrs. Susannah Rose. — Mrs. Round. — 
Mr. George.— At an advanced age, Mr. 
Hasker. 

At Thame, Mr. William Elison, 69, Mr. 
William Newman. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

Marrid.] The Rev. George Cookson, of 
Windsor, to Miss Elizabeth’ Ancrum, of 
Canonbury-grove.—Mr. Tool, of Hinton, 
to Miss White.—Mr. William Tugwood, of 
Sunning, to Miss Twiddell, of Threepwood. 

Died.| At Reading, 46, Mary, wife of 
Joseph Lawrence Darval!, esq. — Mrs, 
Rainier, widow of Jolin R. esq. 

At High Wycombe, Mrs. Hart, 

At Wargrave Lodge, Mrs. Harriet Eli- 
zabeth Hammond, widow of George H. 
esq. of Clifton.—At Bradwell, John Baily, 
esq. deservedly respected, 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A fuil-tength portrait of the late patriot, 
Samuel Whitbread, esq. is now placed on 
the east side of the grand vestibule of the 
county-hall, Bedford. Itis the production 
of Mr. Northcott’s pencil, and is said to 
have cost 5001. 


Oxford— Bucks and Berks—-Herts-and Beds, &¢, 


Married.| The Rev, James (Dee. 


Biggleswade, to Miss A Clarke, 
tenham, : nn Fostet, of Be 

Died.} At Harpenden, Mai 
den, RAL h 7 MaiorGen I, 

NORTHAMPTONSHI 

Married.| Mr. Nathaniel} Ron: jn, 
Miss Gotobed, both of Peterbuyn” 

lomas Lynes, esq. to Miss Frances 
i. #53 of Great Oxendon, a 

ied.] At Whittlebur 
Beauclerk, only son of the pest a 

At Creaton, Mr. Barker, 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONS 

Dr. Porteus’s annual gold medals of 1s 
guineas value, to the students of Christ. 
college, for the best English compost 
on some moral precept of the 
this year been ailjudged:to Mr. St 
Isaacson, of that college, third son of Mr, 
Isaacson, of Moulton ; subject, “ Love 
thine Enemies.” 

At a late quarterly meeting of the & 
rectors of the Huntingdon Savings’ Bank, 
the funds of the institution were stated to 
amount to 55491. 13s. 10d. 

Married.} Mr. Martin, to Mrs, Porter, 
both of Newmarket.—Mr. G. E, 
of Mabledon-place, Burton Crescent, Lou 
lon, to Miss Eleanor Presgrave, of Cam 
bridge.—M. Dwyer, esq. R.N. to Miss 
Eliza Hall, of Weston Colville. — Joho 
Passhaller, esq. of Godmanehester, to Mrs, 
Sherard, of — Harley-street, London, 

Died.} At Ely, 64, John Harlock, esq, 

At Wisbech, Mr. J. Hides.—33, Ms. 
Thomas Thompson. 

NORFOLK. 

On the 23d, a fishing yawl, Kippen 
master, belonging to Yarmouth, drove on 
the Cockle Sand, and the whole. crew, 
consisting of six men and two boys, 
unfortunately drowned. : 

Marricd.}. Mr. Warnes, of Queen-street, 
to Miss Jages, of St. Michael’s at-Plea:— 
Mr. S. W. Stevenson, to Miss Newton:— 
Mr. S. Love, jun. to Miss S, B, Smith: al 
of Norwich.—Danby Palmer, esq. to Mrs, 
Pyle, botis of Yarmouth.—The Rev. Dixon 
Hoste, to Miss T. Turner, of Yarmouth— 
Mr. Jas. Laws, of Yarmouth, to Mis 
Brown, of South Town.—Mr. Houltoa, 
surgeon of the East Norfolk militia, 
Miss Dixon, of Witham.—Mr. C. Willett, 
of Attleborouzh, to Miss Juler, of Thetiord. 

Died.] At Norwich, 53, Mr. Bonifant— 
23, Mr. 8. M. Sewell.—28, Mr. R. Gedge. 
—In St. Giles’s, 67, Mrs. Eliz. Mack.— 
Mrs. Walcliam.—In St. Clement's, 61, 
Mr. C. Bagg.—Mrs. Marks. 


At Yarmouth, 48, Capt. B. Metealf— 


78, Mrs. Curtis.—80, Mrs. E. Ganten. 


At Lynn, 84, Mr. W. Marshall, respect 
ed.—-72, Mrs. Cock.—Mr. Gibbons. | chard 

At Downham market, ~ SS Ri 
Elsey, jun, respected.—635, Mr. J. 

At ‘Thetford, y2, Mr. Peter —_ 
liberal friend to the poor, and g 


respected, surFoLss 
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SUFFOLK. _ Mary Rolfe.—Mr. James Standin , to Mise 
Married.) Mr. Mills, to Miss Glover.— Mary Moore.—Mr. Benjamin Tribe, ‘of 


Mr. C. Leech, of Bury, to Miss Anne Chatham, to Miss Penn, of Minster, isle of 
Payne, of Hawstead.—Mr. Jolm Frost, to Sheppy.—At Faversham, Mr. Williang 
iss Cath. Laws, both of Ipswich.—Mr. Swing, to Miss Mary Murton. — Mr. 
Isaac Johnson, to Miss Fisher, both of Stephen ‘Tonbridge, to Miss Ann Sills, both 


Woodbridge. — Mr. Mathew, of Wood- of Ashford—At Lydd, Mr. J. Moncour 
ridge, to Mrs. Aldred, of Ipswich.—Mr. to Mrs. Orford. ‘ = 


M‘Cluer, of Woodbridge, to Miss Last, Died.) At Canterbury, Sir R. Salisbury, 
bart.—In Stour-street, 94, Mrs: Sarah 


of Otley. —Mr. T. Fitch, to Miss Beeton, 
° Dering —In Castle street, 78, Mr. Neame, 


both of Melford. 
Died.) At Bury, 53, Mr. Tellet.—Mr. deservedly regretted.-—In St. Dunstan’s, 
80, Mr. Edward Bolton, generally re- 


Augustus Stenson.—In Rishygate-street, : 
spected.—In Palace-street, Mrs. Philpot. 


74, Mrs. Smith.—In Sonthgate-street, at 
an advanced age, Mrs. Young.—76, the At Dover, 60, Miss Ann Boyton, 
Rey, Jonathan Carter, rector of Flemp- At Middle Deal, 92, Mrs. Sarah Friend, 
ton-cum-Hargrave. At Folkestone, Mrs, David Dixon, 
At Ipswich, 32, Mr. Robt. Mayhew.— At Margate, 66, Mr. Charles Dixon.— 
78, Mr. John Stow.—58, Mr. W. Shave. 57, Mrs. Flizabeth Brazier. 
At Bungay, Mrs. Hooper. At Faveisham, 96, Mrs. Goldfinch.— Mr, 
At Woodbridge, Mr. Chris:opher.—Miss John Hinds, suddenly.—63, Mrs. Menter, . 
Maria Smith. At Tonbridge-wells, Lady Sanderson, 
At Eye, 22, Mr. John Mann.—42, Tho. genera'ly regretted, 
Flatt. At Whitstable, 28, Mrs. Susannah Baker, 
At Pentlow-parsonage, 75, Mrs. Town- justly respected.—Mrs. T. Foreman. 
drew, widow of the Rev. Henry T. SUSSEX. 
ESSFX. Married.] Mr. Charles Stamp, of Box» 
At a numerous meeting at Colchester, grove, to Mrs. Court, of Chichester.— Mr, 
J. Round, esq. M.P. in the chair, it was Joseph Baxter, of Chichester, to Miss 
resolved to establish a Savings-bankforthat Reed, of Emsworth.—Mr. H. Howes, of 
town and its vicinity. Horsham, to Mrs, Saunders, of Brighton, 
Married.) Mr. W, Wicks, of Chelmsford, Died.] At Brighton, Mr. Reed, of the 
to Mrs. S. Cudworth, widow of Mr. D.C.  small-pox; he had frequently been ade. 


of the Inner Temple.—Mr. William Mum- vyised to be vaccinated, but constantly 
ford, of Chelmsford, to Miss Louisa refused. 
Beddell, of Great Leighs.—Mr. S. Phillips, At Chichester, Mr. J. Shepherd.--90, 
of Lexden, to Miss Grubb, of Colchester. Mrs. Judd, widow of Mr. J. surgeon, 
—Mr. Joseph Myall, to Miss Gregory, R.N. 
both of Castle Hedingham.—Charles Stock, At Bosham, 84, Mr. W. Bennett. 
esq. of Codham-hall, to Miss Kebecca HAMPSHIRE, 
Ranking, of Lyons, Bocking.—Thomas A powerful chalybeate spring has re- 
Eagle, esq. of Kedington, to Miss Todd, cently been discovered at Sandrock, in the 
of Sturmer-hall. Isle of Wight. 
Died.] At Colchester, 95, Mrs. Mary Married.| Capt. Torner, late of the 
Stratt, : 39th regt. to Miss C, Druitt, of Winchester, 
At Harwich, Mrs. J. Scarles. —Dr. Lara, M.D. of Portsea, to Miss 
At Braintree, Ralph Polley, esq—Mr. R. Waiters, of Hackney.—Mr. Parrott, 
Joseph Collis. of Portsea, to Miss Newlyn, of Winchester. 
At St. Osyth, Mr. Wells, much re- -—Mr. Orchard, to Miss Eliz. Robinson, 
spected, hut eee _ —WMr. Crasweller, to Miss Lonisa Ellis: 
At Manningtree, 71, Mrs. Buck, much all of Portsea.—Mr. Jolin Rickman, to 
respected. Miss Templar, of Lymington.—Mr. King, 
_ At Prittlewell, 30, Mr. William Francis, of Andover, to Miss S, Pyles, of Win- 
jun.—At Castle Hedingham, 77, Mrs. Re- chester.—At Exbury, Mr. Mott, to Miss 
becca Ely.—At Canfield-ball, Mrs. J. Gale. 
Barnard.—At Bocking, suddenly, Mrs. E. Died.] At Southampton, in French 
Newton.—At Rawreth, 87, Mr. Francis street, Mr. Steele.—At an advanced age, 
Perry—At Danbury, Mr. Daniell Balls, Miss Sloane. ; 
much respected. At Winchester, Lient. Hay, 66th, regt. 
KENT. —Mr. Wm. Edmunds.—Mr. Ashcombe, 
Married.| Mr. Thomas Brett, to Miss greatly respected.—Mrs. Dollar, deser- 
Mary Small, both of Canterbury.—The vedly regretted.—At Portsmouth, at the 
Rev, James Halke, vicar of Selling, to Gun Wharf, Mrs. Pike. 
Miss Mary Starr, of the Precincts, Can- At Portsea, Mrs. Pyne, jun.—Mr. 
terbury.—Mr. Reeve, to Miss Susannah Kempster Lipscomb. 
Allen—Mr. William Debenham, to Miss At Gosport, 89, Mr. Hyslop. | 
Atkins ; all of Dover.—At Dover, Mr. A. At Romsey, Mr. Wm. Plonghman.— 
Tanton, to Miss Maria J ell, of Lydd.—At_ At Vicar’s-hill, 84, Mrs. Anu Porter.—At 
olkestone, Mr. Thomas Moore, to Mrs, Lasham, Mrs. Smith. . 
1 | WILTSUIRE. 
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480 Wiltshire—Somersetshire—Dorsetshtre—Devonshire, &e, 


WILTSHIRE. 

Merried.] J. Tytherleigh, esq. of Bi- 
shop's Hall, to Miss Mary-Ann Gardner, 
of Salisbury.—At Melksham, Mr. John 
Palmer, to Miss Eliz. Redman.—At Trow- 
bridge, Mr. Wm. Nightingale, jun. to Miss 
E, Offer. dé. 

Died.} At Westbury, Capt. Lucas, of 
the first Somerset regt. militia. 

At Warminster, 59, Miss Sarah Anne 
Wansey. 

At Holt, Miss Mary-Ann Davies. 

At Charleutt, Mr. Robert Jenner.—At 
Bishopstrow, 63, Mrs. Bayly, wife of 
James B. esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. . 

Capt. Marshall has lately been elected 
master of the ceremonies at the Kingston- 
rooms, Bath. 

There were lately in Ilchester gaol 


- alone, three hundred and sixty-five prisoners, 


Married.) Mr. Wood, of Union-street, 
to Miss Jane Phipps, of Margaret’s build- 
ings ; both of Bath.—The Rev. J. Coane, 
of Bath, to Elvina, danghter of the late 
Major Imply.—Mr. William Mason, of 
Rath, to Miss Mary Chamberlain, of All 
Cannings.—Mr. Joseph Tapp, of High 


Littleton, to Miss Mary-Ann Taylor, of - 


Bath.—Mr. W. Wallis, of New Bond- 
street, Bath, to Miss Eliza Tugwell, of 
Easton-town.—Sir Wm. Long, of Kemp- 
ston-louse, toMiss Morgan, of Cheltenham, 

Died.| At Bath, in Pulteney-street, 64, 
Joseph Cuff, esq.—In Queen-square, Wm. 
Fickell, esq.—35, Mrs. Elizabeth Tremane 
Finden.—On_ St. Jamies’s parade, Mrs. 
Cruse.~— Mrs, Brewer, deservedly re- 
gretted.—In Catherine-place, Miss F. 
Mapletoft.— In Pierrepont-street, 62, 
Mr. Phelan.—78, Mrs. James Perriman. 
—In Green-park-place, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Ashe, widow of Capt. A. 

At Fairwater-hopse, Taunton, 62, R. 
Clarkson, esq. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Levi Groves, of Cerne, 
to Miss Corben, of Dorchester.—Capt. 
Dudiec, 44th. regt. to Miss Ursula Spur- 
rier, of Poole, : 

Died.}] At Dorchester, 49, Mr. John 
Oldis,— Mr. R. O. Tack, of Truro. 

At Lyme, Ann, wife of the Rev. Lewis 
Hughes, of Llanshyddladd, Angleséa. 

At Ryme Intrinseca, Mrs. Jones, wife 
of the Rev. Morgan J. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. J. Creeper, to Miss S. 
Tucker.—Mr. H. Haydon, to Miss S, Bri. 
macombe.—Mr. W. Watts, to Miss §S, 
Holman.—Mr. G. Endicott, to Miss Eliz. 
Plimsoll; all of Exeter.—At Heavitree, 
P. W. P. Wallis, of the royal navy, to 
Juliana, daughter of the late Archdeacon 
Messey.— James Budd, esq. to Miss 
Louisa Busby, of Barnstaple.—Robert 


Walker, esq. of Al ington 
Slowey, of Great Torrngtee | "Win 
_Died.| At Exeter, 61, Col, Bidlate 
R.M. regretted.—On Sout 
Mrs. Eliz. Blackall, widow of the RB 
Theophilus B.—In Portlanid-sqnare, i 
Rev. John Bate, generally res; la 
Holloway-street, 94, Mrs. §, Mart lite 
of Bath.—In North-street, 35, Mr 4 
Bennett.—Mr. R. Venton.—Iu Alpliny 
ton-street, 57, Mrs. Mary Rippon, =” 
At Plymouth-dock, ‘in t-street, 
Mrs. Fearn, one of the Sdciety of Friends 
At Barnstaple, Miss Susan Law.—Nn, 


_ Ann Syle, of Bath. 


At Alphington-house, A. Andrews e84 
of N. B.—At Seaton, Lieut. Chas, Baroy, 
regretted.—At W embury, instantaneous! 
the Rev. Mr. Bates. she 

CORNWALL, 

_ Married.] James Green, esq. to Mig 
Maria Farnham, both of Launceston ° 
The Rev. William Molesworth, rector of 
St. Brooke and St. Ervan, to Miss Cath. 
erine Treby, of Plympton. 

Died.] At Penzance, 46, Mrs. W. Cook, 

At Newlyn, 50, Mr. Samuel Richards, 

WALES. 

Married.] Capt. R. O. Tador, of the 
Montgomeryshire militia, to. Miss Jones, of 
Maesmawr.— Thomas Williams, esq. of 
Cowbridge, to Miss Lewis, of Newcastle, 
Bridgend. — Charles Jones, esq. Mac 
hynlleth, Montgomeryshire, to Mrs, Bowen, 
widow of John B. esq. of Aberllolwm, 
Cardiganshire.—Mr. omas Lloyd, of 
Cardiff, to Miss Ann Knight, of Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London. 

- Died.} At Swansea, Lieut. FrancisJones, 
R.N. deservedly respected.—Mr. Adrian 
Carver. 34 a 

"At Neath, Miss Mary Francis, highly 
esteemed. 

At Beaumaris, Lieut. Walker, of the 
Anglesea-militia. 

At Highgate Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire, Thomas Sturkey, esq. generally tt- 
gretted. 

SCOTLAND. _— 

Married.} Lieut.-col. M. Lindsay, 7th 
Highlanders, to Miss Elsy Hadden, 
Aberdeen.—Rear-admiral Sit 
ham, K.C.B. to Miss Henderson, daughter 
of Sir John H. bart. of Fordd, Fife. 
IRELAND. Miss 
Married.] The Earl ot Desart, wr it 
O'Connor, daughter of Mr. N-O'G— 
ay Lundy Foot, es: bay 

icars, of Leeson-street.—LGn™. 
poli Walcott, esq. county of Limeri®, 
Miss M. E. Lyons, of ‘Tenby, cattett, 

Died.] At Dublin, in Harcourt harris 
bd ae pale oo son “ 

I‘Nally, deservedly respected. 

At Cork, Lady Warren, widow of St 
Robert W. bart. > al 





ERRATA in the present volume.—At the end of line 17 » of p. 265, insert, singly “ 
alone; and after that, in the next line, insert ao, 





